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INXRODUCXION. 


The Spread of Education is one of the greatest wants 
of India. The want is being supplied but slowly. No 
doubt various agencies are at work which have done and 
are doing an appreciable proportion of what is needed. For 
two generations the British Government has had some sense 
of its responsibility in the matter and, both directly and 
indiredtly, has been doing good work in the field of Educa- 
tion. In some districts, Native Governments and Native 
noblemen have provided means of instruction, or have given 
help to those who are earnest in providing them ; while the 
services of many Missionary bodies have likewise been great 
in almost every corner of the land. These agencies have 
all been useful ; but an immense deal remains to be done 
before education in India, as regards either its kind or its 
extent, reaches a standard that can be counted tolerable 
in a civilized and progressive community. I^ess than one- 
eighth of the number who would be at school in such a 
community, are receiving instruction of any kind whatever. 
There is no hope of the proper standard being reached 
until the people of India, or such portion of them at any 
rate as ought to be examples and leaders to the rest, exert 
themselves aright to secure enlightenment and training for 
^ constantly increasing proportion of each generation as it 
rises. As the Education Commission, the most repre- 
sentative body that has dealt with this great subject, has 
wisely said : “ Natives of India must constitute the most 
“ important of all agencies if educational means are ever to 
“ be oo-extensive with educational wants. Other agencies 
“ may hold a prominent place for a time and may always 
“ find some place in a system in which great variety is on 
“ evOTy ground desirable. But the higher Education of the 
country wiU not be on a basis that can be regarded as perman- 



** ent or safe, nor will it receive the wide extension that is 
“ needed, until the larger part of it at all events is provided 
“"and managed by the people of the country for themselveS.’* 
It is well that the people have begun to move in the 
required direction. Institutions for education maintained 
by Local and Municipal bodies are to a certain extent a sign 
of popular interest in the progress of enlightenment and of 
popular effort to promote it. And it is a still more hopeful 
sign that many institutions, of every grade from the lowest 
to the highest, have originated from non-official effort and 
are healthily maintained by it. Such institutions alone, — 
those under private managers, whether aided or unaided by 
the State, — afford anything approaching to an index of the 
extent to which the people of India are learning to feel the 
need for education and to endeavour to supply it for them- 
selves. In this point of view it is satisfactory that, though 
some Provinces are extremely backward, yet in India as a 
whole the number of pupils being educated by private effort 
rose in the five years between 1891 and 1897 from 2,730,000 
to 3,120,000*. Some portion of this increase, but not a very 
large one, is doubtless due to private effort in the hands of 
Missionary bodies. Apart from this, there is increase enough 
to show that the general public has begun to recognize its 
duty and to endeavour to discharge it. Still, it is no more 
than a beginning that has been made so long as only 1 2 
per cent, of those who ought to be at school are attending any 
kind of educational institution. Indeed even this gives too 
favourable a view of the educational condition of the country. 
Burma is included in the figures on which this estimate 
is based, and education is much more widely diffused in 
Burma than in any part of India proper. Moreover the 
figures apply only to the Presidencies and Provinces of 
British India. In some of the Protected States education 
is comparatively by no means backward, but there can be no 
doubt that educational statistics for the whole 300 millions, 
or little less, that people India, would show a state of 

*,Sae the Quinquennial Kepeit on Eduoatioa : 1897.] 



matters considerably less favourable than is here set down. 
Even in the most advanced Provinces, such as Madras or 
Bombay, three-fourths of the boys of school-going age and 
all but a poor Jwenty-fifth o f the girls are still growing up 
in complete ignorance of letters. In"”The most backward 
Province, only one boy is at school out of every ten who 
ought to be, and only one girl out of every two hundred. 
In some of the Protected States the state of matters is 
probably even worse. On the whole it is open to question 
whether the increasing educational effort which has 
undoubtedly been put forth in recent years does much more 
than keep pace with the steady growth of the population. 

There is evident need of far greater effort, and the only 
effort that is likely to succeed is that of the people them- 
selves. No other agency can work upon anything approach- 
ing to an adequate scale. For reasons of economy, and many 
other reasons which are set forth in the following pages, the 
direct efforts of Government to provide means of education 
ought steadily to diminish rather than increase. Chiefs and 
nobles may doubtless do more than they are doing, but 
the number of them prepared to make sacrifices for the 
general good is not large, and shows no great tendency to 
increase. Missionary bodies may do a good deal indirectly 
by stirring up Native Christians to be more earnest in help- 
ing to enlighten their countrymen at large, but are little 
likely to increase their direct efforts for the spread of edu- 
cation. In any case, the utmost they can do will but touch 
the fringe of so vast a problem. If India is ever to be 
educated in the measure that has been reached in Britain or 
the United States, in France or Germany, or any other of 
the countries alongside of which it should be the ambition 
of India to stand, there must manifestly be immensely more 
widespread effort on the part of the people themselves. 

The question rises why, when the need for such effort 
is so patent, there should be so little of it, and why though 
it be increasing its increase should be so slow. The chief 
cause of the state of matters undoubtedly is merely vis 



merticBi the inherent difficulty of getting a mighty “to 
move aTong an unaccustomed path. As regards the 
removal of this main cause of the smallness of popular 
effort to roll away the ig norance that l^cloi 
ther e is nothing for it but^^ ^tiiaai-ttr^ growt h_o^ 

public spirit and the slow effect of India’s coming into 
closer contact with the peoples among whom the forces of 
modem civilization are most powerful. At the same time 
there are subsidiary causes of the backwardness of popular 
effort in behalf of education with which it may be possible 
to deal more summarily. 

The most important of these contributory causes is the 
failure hitherto of the leaders of public opinion fully to 
understand the plan of the Government of India for dealing 
with the mass of ignorance by which every kind of progress 
is so grievously retarded, a failure which in its turn is very 
largely caused by the reluctance of the agents of Govern- 
ment itself to act along the lines laid down to guide tbem. 
The leading feature of the educational policy of the vState is 
to encourage and honour all without exception who are 
willing to help to enlighten the country, and to aid their 
efforts both by pecuniary subvention and by wise guidance 
and inspection. The State most rightly desires to keep 
general control over education, but as rightly wishes to 
retire, not hastily or prematurely hut as soon as it can do 
so without injury, from directly providing the means of 
education, and especially of education of the higher kind. 
It recognises that’ it must have the co-operation of every 
possible non-official agency if India is to be educated. It 
recognises also that so long as it takes part, or at any rate 
takes a large or prominent part, in supplying the educa- 
tional institutions that are needed, there is little likelihood 
of private effort coming forward on an adequate scale. 
Men will not exert themselves, even for their own good, so 
long as they rely upon a powerful friend whom they fancy 
to be ready to do everything for them that they need. Wfth 
this appeal for the help of non-offioial effort, which is the> 



tuostiHUistonding feature of the polioy of the State, but ieW 
educational officials or educational departments sympathize. 
As a rule, their aim has been to maintain institutions of their 
own, or institutions which are so much under their control 
as to be at least ^wasi-departmental, and to treat everything 
as subordinate to the efficiency and prosperity of these insti- 
tutions. If they have not wished to repress non-official aid 
in the instruction of the people, the cases are exceptional 
in which they have shown any eagerness to encourage it. 
Instances have not been wanting in which representatives 
of Government have grievously misrepresented it by stirring 
up opposition to some forms of private effort, and by endeav- 
ouring to cripple, if not to ruin, institutions under private 
managers which they have regarded as rivals to their own. 

Such action, though by no means laudable, is not unna- 
tural. Thebest excuse that can be made for it is brought for- 
ward by the Education Commission when it says, as may be 
seen in the following pages : — “ To most men it is more satis- 
“ factory to work through agents that are unaer complete 
“ control than through those who have views of their own, and 
who cannot be wholly prevented from giving effect to 

them Moreover the spirit of attending to 

“ one’s own more immediate duty is not unnatural. The 
“ Department was instructed to manage directly one set of 
“ schools, while it was only indirectly to control another, 
“ It could hardly be expected altogether to overcome the 
“ very natural tendency to give more sympathy and support 
“ to the former than to the latter, especially in cases where 
“ the latter were weak and backward, and not easily raised 
“ into useful models of efficient and thorough education; It 
“ could not in fact have risen at once to the level of the 
“ high position it was meant to hold, without greater breadth 
“ of view and a more confirmed habit of looking to broad 
“ results than it is safe to count on in a large and busy De- 
“partment.” 

All this is extremely true. Nevertheless, since many, 
tiiough not all, of the Local Gtxvernmenta have been 



l«d to act on the narrow lines which Educational Officers and 
Departments too generally favour, the effect on the spread 
of education has been disastrous. The impression has come 
to prevail that those who make non-official efforts in behalf 
of education are opposing Government, and that those who 
wish to help the State or to receive honour from it must do 
all they can to favour institutions which the Departments 
manage and to discourage others. When such powerful influ- 
ences and sentiments come in to reinforce the inevitable vis 
inertice^ it need cause little surprise that effort to remove the 
reproach of illiteracy is increasing with such regrettable 
slowness. 

It is believed that good may be done by inviting the 
attention of the public to the real nature of the educational 
policy of the State. The Government of India, which 
alone represents the State or has a right to define its policy, 
invites all agencies and all parties, men of every class and of 
every creed, to co-operate with it in enlightening the people. 
It offers sympathy and aid to all. Its single stipulation is 
that all shall submit to so much guidance as is necessary for 
the due economy and wise direction of effort, and for the 
common good in every way. This is the broad and liberal 
policy which the Government of India not long ago expressed 
regret that so many of its officials, and even of its sub- 
ordinate administrations, have failed to follow faithfully. 
To make the main features of this policy better known is the 
object of the present publication. 

If this object be in any fair measure attained, it can 
hardly be but that those who sincerely wish India to pass 
into a higher stage of social and political life will become 
more ready than they have proved themselves as yet to 
sympathize with and encourage such private effort as exists, 
and to add very largely to its amount. The following is a 
very important passage in the D espatch which found^ the 
Universities of India and l aid down the linfia on wfiinh t ViA 
whole rtf- ^np.af.inr ) aVinnlH hA hnil f.. ** We 

“ have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system cff 



grants-in-ftid which has been carried out this country 
** with very great success ; and we confidently anticipate, by 
‘‘ thus drawing support from local resources, in addition to 
“contributions from the State, a far more rapid progress of 
“ education than would follow a mere increase of expenditure 
‘‘ by the Government ; while it possesses the additional ad- 
vantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes, which is itself of no 
mean importance to the well-being of a nation” Those who 
wrote thus were in fullest sympathy with the desire that the 
people of India should become, as far as possible and as 
soon as possible, self-directing and, in every good sense, pro- 
gressive. In their view, it is one of the first elements of 
progress that non-official should be preferred to official 
agency in that education which moulds the character and 
tendency of each generation as it rises. The call is therefore 
loud, as the opening which the State means to afford is 
great, for those who aspire to be leaders of the people to 
combine for the purpose of making steadily increasing pro- 
vision for the spread of the enlightenment without which 
healthy progress is impossible. This volume consists of as 
full a collection as is consistent with its being of moderate 
size of documents fitted to show the essential features of 
the educational policy of the State. 

The first in time, as in importance, is the Despatch of 
1854. which has just been referred to as t he foundatio^o f 
th e^ whole fabric of Indi an Education. This great State 
pa]^r was the gujdejf the~EducatTon Comm ission in fram- 
ing the Report to which it is important that plTBIic^attention 
should be drawn. In fact that Report does little more than 
point out in detail how the principles laid down in the Des- 
patch may be best applied to practice. 

The next, and largest, part of the present publication 
consists of those passages of the Commission’s Report which 
cast most light upon what the policy of the State is meant 
to be. Those passages occur particularly in its eighth 
chapter, of which the greater part, together with a few 



iraporfant pars^fraphs from other cbaptera, and with the 
whole of the Commission’s recommendations, is here reprin- 
ted, All interested in education who have it in their power 
ought, however, to study the entire Report, or at all events 
Chapters IV, V, VI, and IX, — those which tr<ftit of Primary, 
Secondary, and Collegiate Education, and of the Education 
of Special Classes — together with the portions of Chapter 
VIIT which are here omitted for the sake of brevity. A 
reprint of the entire Report, with its 700 folio pages and 
its vast array of Tables, would be too much for private re- 
sources, and would probably fall flat on account of its 
very weight. But it will be gratifying if this reproduction 
of the moat immediately important parts of it should con- 
tribute to a revival of public interest in the whole ponder- 
ous volume in which every problem of Indian Education 
which had come to the front eighteen years ago is im- 
partially and exhaustively discussed. 

In the next place, this volume contains the Govern- 
ment Order of 23rd October 1884i, which adopts Almost 
every one of the suggestions and recommendations made in 
the Report, and practically converts it into an official and 
authoritative document. This Order gives a summary of 
the entire Report, and thus brings forward many important 
subjects with which the present publication does not deal. 

Finally, it has been thought well to reprint the Order 
of the 28th October 1899, in which the Government of India 
takes stock of the progress of education since the Commission 
sat, and animadverts with conspicuous force and freedom 
on the extent to which its subordinates have come short 
of fully carrying out the policy laid down to guide them. 
Those who read this Order in the light of the portions of 
the Report of the Commission which are here reprinted, 
will need no comment to enable them to see that the 
theoretically accepted policy is still far from being practically 
applied in most of the Provinces of India. 


Key, 



DESPATCH OF- 1854 


» > ♦■ < < 

It appears to us that the present time, when by an Act of the Imperial Leglilature 

respOBsibie t rast of the Govemment of India has aprain beert placed in tfiet h^nds, 
ia peeuliaffly suitable for the review of the progress which has already been madd, Ihtf 
supply ef existing deficiencies and the adoption of such improvements as may bte beft* 
calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of the people committed to our charge'. 

Ataoag msmy subjects of importance, none can have a stronger Platm'^o our 
arttcntion than tliat of ediuiation. It is one of our most sacred duties to be the' 
Baeons, ae far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast ibOltfll 
and material blessings whicdi flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
which India, may umler Providcmc^e derive from her connexion with England. EoV, 
althougli British influence has already, in many remarkabh; instances, bOten E^pplieff 
with great, energy and success to uproot den\oralising practices, and OVeh cWmieJS 
of a deeper dye, which for ages had prevailed among the natives of Indial, the gOOd 
results of those effort.s must, in order to bo permanent, possess the further sahcfiofi 
of a gg^neral sympathy in the native mind which the advance of education albne cHin 
secure. 

Public letter to Bencal, Srn Sept. 1827. 

We have, moreover, always looked upon the encouragement of education, as 
peculiarly hnportant, because calculated “ not only to produce a higher degree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages, and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increasotl confidence commit offices of trust” in India, whore t he well-being of the 
people is so intimately conneefed with Ibo t ruthfulness and ability of officers of every 
grade in all departments of the State. 

Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned in the success of- our 
efforts for tihe promotion of education, arc her material interests altogether unaffected- 
Isy the advance of European knowledge in India ; this knowledge will teach the 
Birtiwes of India the marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, 
nouso t^em to emulate us in the development of the vast resources of their country, 
guide them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all the 
adPvantBges which accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commerce ; and, 
at t!he same' time, secure to us a larger and more certain supply of many articles 
BBoessary for our manufactures and extensively consumed by all classes of our 
pBpnlation, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British 
tedxRtr. 

We have from time to time given careful attention and encouragement to the i 
efforts which have hitherto been made for the spread of education, and We have 
wstohed with deep interest the practical results of the various systems by which 
those eflterte'haive been' directed. The periodical reports of the differeiit Obuhcils 
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ftnd Boards of Education, together with other official communications upon the same 
subject, have put us in possession of full information as to those educational estab* 
lishments which are under the direct control of Government ; while the evidenoe 
taken before the Committees of both Houses of Parliament upon Indian afCairs has 
given us the advantage of similar information with respect to exertions made for 
this purpose by persons unconnected with Government, and has also enabled us to 
profit by a knowledge of the views of those who are best able to arrive at sound 
conclusions upon the question of education generally. 

Aided, therefore, by ex^ple, experience of the past, and the^jnoatjicmp®***^*' 
advice for the future we ar^now in a position to decide on the mode in which the 
assistance of Government should be afforded to the more extended and systematic 
promotion of general education in India, and on the measures which should at once 
be adopted to that end. 

Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that the education 
which we desire to see extended in India is that which has for its object the 
diffusion of t he improved arts, scie nce, philosophy, and lite rstnre of Europe ; in 
short, of Etiropean knowlelT^Sr 

The systems of science and philosophy which form the learning of the East abound 
with grave errors, and Eastern literature is at best very deficient as regards all 
modern discovery and improvements ; Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely 
diffused, would but little advance our object. We do not wish to diminish the 
opportunities which are now afforded, in special institutions, for the study of San- 
skrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, or for the cultivation of those languages, which 
may be called the classical languages of India. An acquaintance with the works 
contained in them is valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and a know- 
ledge of the langtiages themselves is required in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law, and is also of great importance for the critical cultivation and improvement of 
the vernacular lang’iages of India. 

We are not unaware of the success of many distinguished Oriental scholars in 
their praiseworthy endeavours to engraft upon portions of Hindoo philosophy the 
germs of sounder morals and of more advanced science ; and we are far from under- 
rating the good effect which has thus been produced upon the learned classes of India, 
who pay hereditary veneration to those ancient languages, and whose assistance in 
the spread of education is so valuable, from the honourable and influential position 
which they occupy among their fellow-countrymen. But such attempts, although 
they may usefully co-operate, can only be considered as auxiliaries, and would be 
a very inadequate foundation for any general scheme of Indian education. 

We have also received most satisfactory evidenoe of the high attainments in 
English literature and European science wliich have been acquired of late years by 
some of the natives of India. But this success has been confined to but a small 
number of persons ; and we are desirous of extending far more widely the means of 
acquiring general European knowledge, of a less high order, but of such a character 
as may be practically useful to the people of India in their different spheres of life. 
To attain this end it is necessary, for the reasons which we have given above, that 
they should be made familiar with the works of European authors, and with the 
results of the thought and labour of Europeans on the subjects of every description 
upon which knowledge is to be imparted to them ; and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the ol^ect of any general system of education. 

« 

We have next to consider the manner in which our object is to be effected ; and 
this leads us to the question of the ‘medium through which knowledge is to be 
conveyed to the people of India. It has hitherto been necessary, owing to want 
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of translations or adaptations of European works in the vernacular languages of 
India, and to the very imperfect shape in which European knowledge is to be found 
in any works in the learned languages of the East, for those who desired to obtain 
a liberal education, to begin by the mastery of the English language fCs a key to the 
literature of Europe ; and a knowledge of English will always be essential to those 
natives of India who aspire to a high order of education. 

In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate vicinity of the Presid* 
ency towns, where persons who possess a knowledge of English are preferred to 
others in many employments, public as well as private, a very moderate proficiency 
in the English language is often looked upon by those who attend school instruction 
as the end and object of their education, rather than as a necessary step to the 
improvement of their general knowledge. We do not deny the value in many 
respects of the mere facidty of speaking and writing English, but we fear that a 
tendency has been created in these districts unduly to neglect the study of the 
vernacular languages. 

Veknaculak instruction. 

It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English language for the 
vernacular dialects of the country. We have always been most sensible of the 
importance of the use of the languages which alone are understood by the great mass 
of the population. These languages, and not English, have been put by us in the 
place of Persian in tlie administration of justice, and in the intercourse between the 
officers of Government and the people. It i.s indispensable, therefore, that in any 
general system of education the study of them should be assiduously attended to. And 
any acquaintance with improved European knowledge which is to be communicated 
to the great mass of the people— whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring 
a high order of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties 
of a foreign language— can only be conveyed to them through one or other of these 
vernacular languages. 

In any general system of education, the Engli sh language sho uld be taught 
where there is a dem and for it ; but such instruction should always be com lhi^ d 
with a carefuI-at fehtioD to the study of the vernacular laug uagn nt t.hP Rnrl 

with such general instruction as can be conveyed through that language. And 
while the English language continues to be made use of, as by far the most perfect 
medium for the education of those persons who have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of it to receive general instruction tlirovgli it, the vernacular languages must be 
employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with, English. This can only be done effectually through the instrumentality of 
masters and professors, who may, by themselves knowing English, and thus having 
full access to the latest improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart to their 
fellow-countrymen, through the medium of their mother-tongue the information 
which they liave thus obtained. At the same time, and as the importance of the 
vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular literatures of India 
will be gradually enriched by translations of European books, or by the originid 
compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with the spirit of European 
advancement, so that European knowledge may gradually be placed in this manner 
within the reach of all classes of the people. We look, therefore, to the English 
language and to the vernacular languages of India together, as the Tnedia for the 
diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our desire to see them cultivated together 
in all schools in India of a sufficiently high class to maintain a schoolmaster possess- 
ing the requisite qualifications. 

We proceed now to the machinery which we propose to establish for the snperin- 
tttidence and direction of education. This has hitherto been exercised, b out 
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of Bengal, Madras!, and Bombay, by Boards aad Goupcils of Bdaoa^iU 
{:QPppso4 pf ^u^opean and Native gentlemen, who have devoted themaelvaa to thf^ 
d^ty wi0i no other remuneration than the consciousness of assisting the ptogroa# 9f 
i^l^fng and civilisation ; and, at the same time, with an earnestness and ability 
Vrhiph must command the gratitude of the people of India, and which wiU antitUj 
some honoured names amongst them to a high place among tlie henefaotors of India 
and of the human race. 

The hieutenant-Governor of Agra has, since the separation of tire ednaational 
institutions of the North-Western Provinces from those of Bengal, taken upon 
himaplf the task of their management ; and we cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
V^ifhout the observation that, in this, as in all other branches of his administration, 
Idr. Thomason displayed tliat accurate knowledge of the condition and requirements 
pf the people under his charge, and that clear and ready i)erceptiQn of the practical 
measures best suited for their welfare, which make his death a los.s to India, which 
we deplore the more deeply as wo fear that his unremitting exertiops tended to 
shorten his career of u.sefulne.ss. 

Department op education to he eokmed. 

We desire to express to the j)resent Boards and Councils of Bdnoation our 
dinoere thanks for the manner in which tliey have exorcised their functions, and wo 
still hope to have the as.si8tance of the gentlemen composing them in furtherance 
of a most important part of our present plan ; but, having determiuoil upon a very 
COHisiderable extension of the general scope of our elforts, involving the simaltanewis 
employment of different agencies, some of which are now^ wholly neglected, and 
Others but imperfectly taken advantage of by Government, we arc of opinion that 
it m advisable to place the supuriuteiidcnee and direction of education upon a more 
aystejoktic footing, and we liave therefoie determiuoil to circate an Educational 
PeSftrtment, as a portion of the inaehimuy of our Goverumouts in the several I’peeid' 
encics of India. We accordingly la-opo.se that an otticer shall be appointed for 
eabh Vresidoncy and Lieutenant-Governorship, who shall be specially charged with 
the management of the business connected with education and be immediately 
responsible to Government for its eonduct. 

iNHPECTOKH. 

4n adequate system of inspection will also, for the future, become an essential 
part of our educational sy.stem ; and we desire that a sutheieut number of qualified 
Inspectors be appointed, who will periodiealiy report upon the state of tlinse colleges 
and schools wliich are now supported and managed by Government, lus well as gf such 
as will hereafter be brought under Government inspection, by the measui'ea that, WW 
propose to adopt. They will conduct, or assist at, the examination of the scholars 
at tlmso institutions, and generally, by their advice, aid the managers and school* 
masters in conducting collcge.s and schools of every description tluroughout 
ctnuftry. They will jiecessarily bo of different classes, and may possess different 
degrees of acquirement, according to the higher or lower cha^aetcj; of the umtitit* 
tjons, which tlicy will be employed to visit ; but we need hardly say that, even iw. 
the proper inspection of the lower schools, and with a view to their effectual impnptWs 
meet, the greatest cure will be necessary to select persons gf high ebataoter vwH 
fitting judgment for such employment. A proper staff of clerks aAd ether 
wijl, moreover, be required for the educational departments. 

Reports. 

Reports of the proceedings of the inspectors slujuld be mad^ pqriodic^ijj^ and 
these again should bo embodied in the amtual reports of the heads of the educ^nmi.1 
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clepartments, which should be transmitted to us, together witli statistical returns (to 
be drawn up in similar forms in all parts of India), and other information of a general 
character relating to education. 

Provisional arhangbments to be at once made at Madras, &c. 

We shall send copies of this disimtch to the Government of Fort St. George 
and of Bombay, and direct them at once to make provisional arrangements for the 
guperintendencu aaid inspection of education in their respective Presidencies. Such 
arrangements as they may make will be reported to you for sanction. You will 
take similar measures in comnianication with tin; Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
and of Agra, and you will also provide in such manner as may seem advisable for 
the wants of the non-regulation Provinces in this respect. We desire that your pro- 
ceedings in this matter may be reported to u.s with as little delay as possible ; and we 
are prepared to approve of such an expenditure as you may deem necessary for this 
purpose. 

In the selection of the heads of the educational departments, the inspectors, and 
other officers, iti will be of the greatest importance to secure, tlie services of persons 
who arc not only best able, fi'om their character, position, and acquirements, to carry 
our objects into effect, but who may command tlie confidence of the natives of India. 
It may perhaps bo advi.sable that the first licads of the educational department, as 
well as some of tlie inspectors, should be member.s of our civil service; as such 
appointments in the; first instance would tend to raise the estimation in which these 
offices will be held, and to show the iiqporfance we attach to the subject of education, 
and also as amongst them you will probably find the persons best qualified for the 
performance of the duty. But we desire that neitlior the.se offices, nor any others 
connected with education, shall be considered as necessarily to be filled by members 
of that service, to the exclusion of otliers, Europeans or Natives, who may be better 
fitted for them ; and that, in any case, the scale of their remuneration shall be so fixed 
as publicly to rocogni.se the important duties they will have to perform. 

We now protieed to sketch out the general scheme of the measures which we 
propose to adopt. We have endeavoured to avail ourselves of the knowledge which 
has been gained from the vai'ious experiments whicli have been nmde in diSeront 
parts of India for tlic encouragement ol education ; and we hope, by tlie more general 
adoption of tliose plans wliicli liave been carried into successful execution in parti- 
cular districts, as w'ell as by the introduction of otlier measures wliich appear to be 
wanting, to establish such a system as will prove generally applicable throughout 
India, and thus to impart to tlie educational efforts of our different Bresidencies a 
gieater degree of uniformity and method than at present exists. 

We are fuUy aware tliat no general scheme would be applicable in. all its- detaih 
to the present condition of all portions of our Indian territories, differing, so- widelgr 

they do, one from another, in many important particulars. It is diffioalt, mMe- 
Qver, for tlio.se wlio do not possess a recent and practical acquaintance withpioticiUar 
di^ricts to appreciate the importance which should be attached to the feeUags iuid 
inffueuces which prevail in each ; and we have, therefore, preferred canfituAgt mv- 
selves to describing generally wliat we wish to see done, leaving, to yew, ia eeae- 
munication witli the several_local Governments, to modify particular measures so far 
as may bo required, in order to adapt them to different parts of India. 

Universities. , 

Sqine years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made by tbv Cosuott^ «f 
and transmitted to us, with tlie reoomineia^ion' of yoas GovaanniiHDlf for 
Um ittstdtuMos of an Uoivensity in OalciUita. The rapid' spread of a Ubwaf eihtciHlioii 
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among the natives of India since that time, the high attainments shown by ^ 
native cuidfdates for Oovemment scholarships, and by native students in private 
institations, the success of the Medical Colleges, and the requirements of an iiunwas- 
ing Bure^wan' and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the conclusion ttiat the 
tiuie Is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India, which . may 
encourage a regular and liberal course of education, by conferring Acad e mical 
degrees as evidences of attainments in the different branches of art and science, and 
by addhig marks of honor for those who may desire to compete for hmunaij 
distiooMon. 

The Council of Education, in the proposal to which we have alluded, took the 
London University as their model ; and we agree with them, that the form, govern- 
ment, and functions of that University (copies of whose charters and regulations we 
enclose for your reference) are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may be 
followed with advantage, although some variation will be necessary in points of 
detail. 

The Universities in India will accordingly consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows, who will constitute a Senate. The Senates will have the 
mankgement of the funds of the Universities, and frame regulations for your approval, 
under which periodical examinations may be held in the different branches of art 
and science, by examiners selected from their own body, or nominated by them. 

Degrkes. 

The function of the Universities will be to confer degrees upon such persons as, 
having been entered as candidates according to the rules which may be ffxed in 
respect, and having produced, from any of the “ affiliated institutions,” which will 
be enumerated on the foundation of the Universities, or be from time to time added 
to them by Government, certificates of conduct ; and of having pursued a regular 
course of study for a given time, shall have also passed at the Universities such an 
examination as may be required of them. It may be advisable to dispense with the 
attendance required at the London University for the matriculation examination, and 
to substitute some mode of entrance examination which may secure a certain amount 
of knowledge in the candidates for degrees, without making their attendance at the 
Universities necessary, previous to the final examination. 

The examinations for degrees will not include any subjects connected with 
religions belief ; and the affiliated institutions will be under the management of 
persons of every variety of religious persuasion. As in England, various institutions 
in immediate connexion with the Cluucli uf England, the I’resbyterian CJollege at 
Oaermarthen, the Koman-Catholio College at Osoott, the Wesleyan College at Sheffield, 
the Baptist College at Bristol, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cbeshunt, 
aroamohg the institutions from which the London University is empowered to receive 
oertifioales for degrees. So in India, institutions conducted by all denominations of 
Christians, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsecs, Sikhs, Bhuddists, Jains, or any other 
religions persuasions, may be affiliated to the Universities, if they are found to afford 
the requisite course of study, and can be depended upon for the certiiioates of 
ooDduct which will be required. 


Standard. 

The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees should be framed with a 
%ue regard for all classes of the affiliated institutions ; and we will only observe 
upon this subject, that the standard for common degrees will require to be fixed 
with very great judgment. There are many persons who will deserve the distiDCtioD 
Academical d^ree, as the recognition of a liberal education, who could nek 
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hope to obtain it, if tibe examination was as difionlt as that for the Senior Qofeni* 
mwt Scholarships ; and the standard required should be such ae to command reapeot, 
without discouraging the efforts of deserving students, which would be a great 
obstacle to the success of the Universities. In the competitions for honours, which, 
as In the Loudon University, will follow the examinations for degrees, care should 
be taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee for high ability and 
valuable attainments ; the subjects for examination Indiig so selected as to include 
the best portions of the different schemes of study pursued at the affiliated insti. 
tutions. 

Profgssokships. 

It will be advisable to institute, in connexion with the Universities, Professor- 
ships for the purpose of the delivery of lectures in various branches of learning, 
fOT the acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now 
exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most important of these subjects ; and 
it will be for you to consider whether, as was proposed in the plan of the Council 
of Sduoation to which we have before referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, 
and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the future, be made a qualifica- 
tion for Vakeels and Moonsiffs, instead of, or in addition to, the present system of 
examination, which must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of 
an University. 

Civil Engineehino. 

Civil Engineering is another subject of importance, the advantages of which, 
as a profession, are gradually becoming known to tl»e natives of India ; and while 
we are inclined to believe that instruction of a practical nature, such as Is given at 
the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkce, is far more useful than any 
lectures could possibly be, professorships of Civil Engineering might perhaps be 
attached to the Universities, and Degrees in Civil Engineering be included in tbeir 
general scheme. 

Languages. 

Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves to you, in which it 
might be advisable that lectures should be read, and special degrees given ; and it 
would greatly encourage the cultivation of the vernacular languages of India that 
Professorships should be founded for those languages, and, perhaps, also for Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. A knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of the ver- 
naculars of the greater part of India, is more especially necessary to those who are 
engaged in the work of composition in those languages ; while Arabic, through 
Persian, is one of the component parts of the Urdu language, which extends over 
so large a part of Hindostan and is, we are informed, capable of considerable develop- 
ment. The grammar of these languages, and their application to the improvement 
of the spoken languages of the country, arc the points to which the attention of 
these Professors should be mainly directed ; and there will be an ample field for 
their labours unconnected with any instruction in the tenets of the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan religions. We should refuse to sanction any such teaching, ^l8 directly 
opposed to the principle of religious neutrality to which we have always adhered. 

We desire that you take into your consideration the institution of Universities 
at Calcutta and Bombay, upon the general principles which we have now explained 
to you, and report to us upon the best method of procedure, with a view to their 
incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. The offices of Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who have 
shown an interest in the cause of education ; and it is in connexion with the Uni- 
versities that we propoee to avail ourselves of the services of the existing Connell 
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of ttiMOkiOB Kt CoJontta, and Board of Bdncation at Bombay. We wkb to pkce 
^tldiigflntlOBran lo a poeitkm which will not only mark our sense of the excrtioH 
wUob th^ have made in furtherance of edocation, bnt will give it the benoAt «( 
thaiir past expedence of the subject. We propose, therefore, that the Coancdl Of 
Sdaaatioa at Calcutta, and the Board of Education at Bombay, with wane addltioud' 
malabem to be named by the Government, shall constitute the Benate of the Vni. 
versify at each of tlvose Presidencies. 

?he additional members should be so selected as to give to all those who repW*^ 
sent the different systems of education w'hich will be carried on in the aflBllhteid 
Institutions— including Natives of India, of all religious persuasions, who possess the 
CQofldanoe of the native communities— a fair voice in the Senates. We »e kd to 
make the** remarks, as we observe that the plan of the Council of Education, la lS49f 
for the canstltutton of the Senate of the proposed Calcutta University, was not- 
SMufficiently comprehensive. 

We shaB be ready to sanction the creation of an University at Madras, or ih atfiy 
other part of India, wliere a sufficient number of in.«ititiitions exist from which prop* 
esly quaUfted candidates for degrees could be supplied ; it Iwing in our opinion 
advisable that the great centres of Euro})ean government and civilisation in Indie 
shonld possess UniveTsitio-s similar in charaeder to those which will now be foandad, 
as soon as the extension of a liberal education shows that their establishment would 
be of advantage to the native communities. 

Having provided for the general snj)erinteDdenoe of education, and for the 
iastitutioB of Universities, not so much to be in themselves places of instructionv a» 
to, t«st the value of the education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to ee»»id**, 
ffsst, tb« different classes of colleges, and schools, which should be raaintaiined il> 
simultaoeous operation, in order to place within tlie reach of all classes of the nativefl 
•f India tlj* means of obtaining improved knowledge suited to their several eeadb- 
tions of life; and, secondly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may ba 
rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions. 

The candidates for University degrees will, as we have already explained, bo 
supplied by Colleges affiliated to the Universities. These will comprise all such 
institutions as are capable of supplying a sufficuently high order of instruction in 
the different branches of art and .science, in which Ihiiversity dcigrees will be accord- 
ed. The Hindoo, Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnagur, and lierhamiiore Govcrnnjcnt Anglo 
vernacular Colleges, the Sanskrit College, tfie Maliomedan Ma<1rissas, and tlie Medical 
College, in Bengal ; the Elphinstone Institution, the I’oonali College, and the Grant 
Medical College, in Bombay ; the Delhi, Agra, Benares, Bareilly, and Thomason 
Colleges, in the North-Western Provinces ; seminaries, .such as the Oriental Seminary 
in Calcutta, which have been established by highly educated natives, a- class of 
places of histruction which we are glad to learn is daily increasing in numbers and 
efficiency ; those which, like the Pareiital Academy, are conducted by East Indians . 
Bishop’s College, the General Assembly's Institution, Dr. Duff's College, the Baptist 
College at Serampore, and other institutions under the superintendence of different 
religious bodies and Missionary Societies : will, at once, supply a considerable 
number of educational establishments, wwthy of being affiliated to the' Universities, 
and’ of occupying the highest place in the scale of general instruction. 

The affiliated institutions will be periodically visited by Government Ikspeotons'’, 
4 and.a.spirit of honorable rivalry, tending to pn>sorve their efficiency, will be- pro* 
mated by this, as well as by the competition of their most distinguished, stadeote 
for uniserslty honours. Scholarships should be attached to them, to be held- by' the 
beahatudenta oL lower schools ; and their scheme of education should {gFovide, iivth^ 
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Anglo-Vernacular colleges, for a careful cultivation of the vernacular languages . 
and, in the Oriental oolleges, for sufficient instruction in the English and vernacular 
languages, so as to render the studies of each most available for that general diffu- 
sion of European knowledge which is the main object of education in. India. 

It is to thi.s (rlass of in.Htitutious that the attention of Cxovernment has hitherto 
been principally directed, and they absorb the greater part of the public funds which 
are now applied to educational purposes. 'J'he wise abandonment of the early views 
with respect to native education, which erroneously pointed to the classical languages 
of the East as the Media for imparting European knowledge, together with the small 
amount of pecuniar}' aid wljich, in the then financial condition of India, was at your 
ccmraand, has led, we think, to too exclusive a direction of tiie efforts at Government 
towards providing the means of ac(puriiig a very high <legroe of education for a 
small number of natives of India, drawn, for the most j.>art, from what we should 
here call the higiier classes. 

It is well that every opportunity should have been given to those classes for 
the acquisition of a lilsmal European education, the effects of which may be ex- 
pected slowly to j)ervadc the rtist of their fellow -country uxeii, and to raise, in the end, 
the educational tone of the whole country. We are, therefore, far from underrating 
the imiKxrtance, or the success, of the efforts whicii liavc been made in this direction ; 
but the higher classes are l)Oth abJe and willing, in many cases, to bear a consider- 
able put at lea.st of tiie cost of tlieir education ; and it is abundantly evident that 
in some puts of India no artificial stimulus is any longer required in order to create 
a demand for sucii an educalion as is conveyed in the Government Anglo- Vemac-ular 
Colleges. Wc have, hy the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed out 
the manner in wliich a liberal education is to be obtained, and assisted them to a 
very considerable extent from the public funds. In addition to this, we are now 
prepared to give by .sanctioning the establishment of Universities, full development 
to the highest oour.se of education to which the natives of India, or of any other 
country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division of University degrees and distinc- 
tions into different branches, the exertions of highly educated men will be directed 
to the .studies which are necessary to success in the various active professions of 
life. We shall, therefore, have done as much tus a Government can do to place the 
benefits of education plainly and practically before tlui Idgher classes in India. 

Education ok the mash ok the people. 

Our at tention .shoidd now he directed to a consideration if possible, .still more 
important, and one whieb 1ms been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much 
neglected ; namely, how useful and practical kn owledge, suite d to every station in 
life, may be best conveyed to the great mass of the people, wlio 'al'e ULLHi'ly incapable 
of ob tainipp; any education worthy of the name by their own unaidecT ettoris : aim 
we desire to see the active measures of Government more especially direct^, for 
the future, to this object, for the attainment o l' which wc are ready to sanctio n a 
conjsiderabigjUcreaseofTiXpenditure. 

Schools — whose object should be, not to train highly a few youths, but to pro- 
v4de ^rportiin’ttes than now exist for the acquisition of such an 

y^j]] makp who ymssess it mor e useful members in 

'rrmHIIim rii*'"' IP dp trict in India . These schools should be 

(TObjoct to constant and careful ins ncctjio u ; and their pupils might be encouraged by 
Sofa elarshipB being instituted at other institutions w hich would be tenable as re- ^ 
wards for merit by the best of their number. 

We include in this class of institutions those which, like the Zilla h sch ools of 
Beogtd, the district Givernment Anglo Vernacular Schools of Bombay, and such a« 
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have been established by the Rajali of IJurdwan au<l other native gentlemen in 
different parts of India, use the English language as the chief me<liuui of instruc- 
tion ; as well as others of an inferior order, such a.s tJie Talisili schools in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Government Vernacular Schools in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, whose object is, however imperfectly il. has been as yet carried out, to convey 
the highest class of instruction which can now Ik‘, taught through the medium of the 
Vernacular languages. 

We include these Anglo- Vernacular aiul ^"e^lax^ular Schools in the same class, 
because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of scj>aration which at present 
exists between schools in wliich the Media for iiiipjirling instiuctioii differ. The 
knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at tlie present time, much higher in the Anglo- 
Vernacular than in the Vernacular Schools ; but the difference will become less 
marked, and the latter more efficient. a.s the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular 
languages in works of education allows their schemes of study to be enlarged, and 
as a more numerous class of .schoolmasters is raLsed iii) able to impart a suixsrior 
education. 

It is indisiwnsable, in onier fully and efficiently to cany out our view's as to these 
scliools, that their masters should po.ss(!ss a knowledge of English in order to acquire, 
and of tile Vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge lo theii’ pupils ; but 
we are aware that it is imjxissible to obtain at iireseiit the services of a sufficient 
number of jiersons so (jualitiifd, and that sucli a chms n oust lie gradually collected, 
and trained in the manner to which we shall luTeafter allude. In the meantime 
you must make the best u.se which is possible of sueb instruments as are now at 
your command. 

Lastly, W'liat have been tiTined indigemms schools .slionld by wi.so encourage- 
ment, such as has Imen given under the sysiciii organi.sed by Mr. Thomason in the 
North-Western Provinces, and wliich has been carried out in eight districts under 
the able direction of Mr. H. S. Reid in an cniiiieiitly jiraclical manner, and with 
great iiromi.se of satisfactory results, be made capable of imjKirting correct I'lemen- 
tary knowledge to th<‘ great mass of the peojile. 'J’lie must promising pupils of 
these schools might be rewarded by Scliolavslii])s in places of education of a superior 
order. 

Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient insfieotion ; be- 
ginning wMtli the liumhle.st elementary iii.structioii. and ending with the University 
test of a liberal education the best students in each class of schools being en- 
couraged by the aid afforded (limn towards obtaining a sii|)erior education as tlie 
reward of merit, by means of sii<-h a system of Scliolarsliips as we shall have to 
describe, would, we iirinly believe, impm1 life and energy to education in India, 
and lead to a gradual, but steady, extension of its beiielits to all cla.sses of the 
people. 

When we consider t he vast poi>ulatioii of British India, and the sums which 
arc now expended upon educational efforts, wdiich, however successful in themselves, 
have reached but an insignificant number of those w'ho are of a proper age to re- 
ceive s.cliool instruction, we cannot but be impressed with the almost insuperable 
difficulties which would attend such an extension of the present sy.stem of education 
by moans of Colleges and Schools entirely supported at the cost of Government, 
JUS might be ho]>ed to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and 
to provide adequate means for setting on foot such a .system as we have described 
and desire to see establislied. 

Nor is it necessary t hat wc should depend entirely upon the direct efforts of 
giovemment. We are glad to recognise an increased desire on the part of the native 
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popalation, not only in the neighbourhood of the great centres of European civilisa- 
tion, but also in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining a better education 
and we have evidence in many instances of their readiness to give a practical proof 
of their anxiety in this re8f)€Ct by coming forward wiih liberal pecuniary contribu- 
tions. Throughout all ages, learned Hindoos and Mahomedans have devoted them- 
selves to teaching, with little other remuneration than a bare subsistence ; and 
munificent bequests have not unfrequently been made for the permanent endowment 
of educational inst itutions. 

At the .same time, in so far as 1 he noble exertions of societies of Chri.stians of 
all denominations to guide tlie natives of India in the way of religious truth, and to 
instruct tincivilised races, sucli as those found in Assam, in the Cossya, Garrow, 
and Rajamehal Hills, and in various districts of Central and Southern India (who are 
in the lowest condition of ignonince, and are either wholly without a religion, or are 
the slaves of a degrading and barbarous sup«wstition), have been accompanied, in 
their educational establishments, by the difl'u,sion of improved knowledge, they have 
largely contributed to the spread of that education which it is our object to promote. 

By OTHER THAN GOVERNMENT AGENCY. 

The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing all that 
must be done, in order to ]>rovide adequate means for the education of the natives 
of India, and of the ready !issistance which may be derived from efforts which have 
hitherto received bnt little encouragement from the State, has led us to the natural 
conclu.sion that the most effectual method of ()rovidiug for the. wants of India in this 
rosyrcct will be to comVnne with the agency of the Government the aid which may 
be derived from the exertions and liberality of tlio educated and wealthy natives 
of India, and of other benevolent i)ersons. 

To BE EN(’OURACEI) BY GRANTS-IN-AID. 

We have, ilierefon', resolved to ;ulopt in India the sy.stem of grants-in-aid, 
which has been carried out in tliis country with very great success ; and we con- 
fidentially antiei})at(!, by tints drawing snp])ort from local resources, in addition to 
contributions from the Sf.'ite, a far more rapid jwogross of education than would 
follow a iiKu-e inc,reii.se of expenditure by the. Government; while it possesses the 
additional advantage? of fostering a spirit of reliatu^c? upon local exertions and combi- 
nation for local purpo.scs, which is of itself of no mean importance to the well-being 
of a nation. 

'J'he system of grants-in-aid which we propose to establish in India, will be 
based on an entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction con- 
veyed in the .schools assisted. Aid will be given (so far as the requirements of each 
particular district, as compared with others, and the funds at the disposal of 
Government may re?ider it possible) to all schools which impart a good secular 
education, provided that they are under adequate local management (by the term 
“ local management,” wo understand one or more j)€?rsons, such as private patrons, 
voluntary subscribers, or the 'rrustoes of endowments, who will undertake the 
general superintendence of the scIuktI, and be answerable for its permanence for 
some given time) ; and provided also that their managers consent that the schools 
shall be subject to Gor ernment insj>cction, and agree to any conditions which may 
be laid down for the regulation of such grants. 

FKEH HOWEVER SMALL TO BE REQUIRED. * 

It has been found by experience, in this and in other countries, that not only 
is an entirely gratuitous e<1ucation valued far less by those who receive it than one 
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for which flomo payment, however small, is made, but that the payment iodooes a 
more tegolar attendance, and greater exertion, on the part of the pupils ; and, for 
thia reason, as well as becanse school fees themselves, insignificant as they may be 
in each individual instance, will, in the aggregate, when applied to the support of a 
be^r clan of masters, become of very considerable importance, wo desire that 
grants>in'>aid shall, as a general principle, be made, to such schools only (with the 
exception of normal schools) as require some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

Careful considerations will Iks required in framing rules for the administration 
of the grants ; and the same course should be adopted in India which has been 
pursued with obvious advantage by the Committee of Council here, namely, to 
appropriate the grants to npecific ol^ecU. and not (except, perhaps, in the case of 
normal schools) to apply them in the form of simple contributions in aid of the 
general expenses of a school. The augmentation of the salaries of the head teachers, 
and the supply of junior t<^acher.s, will probaVdy be found in India, as with us, to 
bo the most important objects to whi(^h the grants can ordinarily be appropriated. 
The foundation, or assistance in the foundation, of Scholarships for candidates from 
lower schools, will also be a pro])er object fort lie application of grunts-in-aid. In 
some cases, again, assistance towards erecting, or repairing n school, or the provision 
of an adequate supply of school hook.s, may 1 k> rciiuircd : but the ap])ropriation of 
the grant in cacli particular instance should be regulated by tlie |X'culiar circimi. 
stances of each school and district. 

The amount, and cjontinuance of the assistance given will deyieiid iiyion the 
periodical reports of Inspectors, who will be seleided with syK'cial reference to their 
possessing the confidence of the native communities. In tiieir jieriodical inspec- 
tions, no notice mhaUoever should bo taken by them of the religious doctrines which 
may be taught in any school ; and their duty should bo strictly i^onfined to ascer- 
taining whether the secular knowledge conveye*! is such as to entitle it to (considera- 
tion in the distribution of the sum whicii will he applied to grants-in-aid. They 
should also assist in the c'stablishment of s(chools, by their advice, w-herever they 
may have opportunities of doing so. 

We confide the practical adajUation of the general principles we have laid down 
as to grants-in-aid to your discretion, aided by the educ.ational diqiartuients of the 
different Presidencies. In carrying into effect our views, which apply alike to all 
sch(K)l8 and institutions, whether male or fe.mah', Aiighi-VeriuK'ular or vernacular, it 
is of the greatest importance that the conditions uridei which sclmols will Iwc a.ssi.sted 
should be clearly and publicly placcsl before the natives of India. For this purpose 
Government notifications should ho drawji uji. and promidgated, in the diffej'Cnt 
Vernacular languages. It may he advisable distinctly to assert in them the principle 
of perfect religious neutrality on whi(;h the grants will be awarded ; and care shoidd 
l>c taken to avoid holding out i'X}H-ctj\tions which from any cause, may be liable to 
disappointment. 

There will be little difficulty in the appli(5ation of this system of grants-in-aid to 
the higher order of yfiaccs of instruction in India in wiiicli Engli.sh is at present the 
medium of educ.ation. 

Granta-in-aid will also at once give assistance to all such Anglo- Ycrnacidar and 
Vernacular SchooLs ns inijiart a good elementary education ; hui we fear that the 
number of this class of sidiools is at jiresent inconsidemhle. and that such as are in 
, existence require great iniprovcment. 

A more minute and constant local supervision than would accompany the 
general eyst^ of grants-in-aid wdll he necessary in order to raise the character of 
the “ indigeDons schools,” which are, at present, not only very inefficient in quality, 
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but of exceedingly precarious duration, as is atn|^y shown l)y the statistics collected 
by Mr. Adam in Bengal and Behar, and from the very important information we 
have received of late years from the North-Western Provinces. In organising such 
a system, we cannot do better than to refer you to the manner in which the opera- 
tions of Mr. Reid have been conducted in the North-Western Provinces, and to the 
instructions given by him to the Zillah and Pergunnah V’isltors, and contained in 
the Appendix to his First Report. 

Government schooes not to be kstahmshed where other efficient 
srH00i.s aekkady exist. 

We desire to see local management under Government inspection, and assisted 
by grants-in-aid, taken advantage of wherever it is {tossiblo to do so, and that no 
Government Colleges or Schools shall be founded, for tlic future, in any district 
where a sufficient number of in.stitutions exi.st, capable, with assistance from the 
State, of supplying the local <1eniund for education. But, in order fully to carry out 
the views we have expressed with reganl to the a<lequate provision of schools 
throughout the country, it will probably be ne<;oHsary, for some years, to supply the 
wants of ])Rrtl( ular ])arts of India ))y the establi.shmont, temjjorary support, and 
munagcinont of places of e<lueation of every class in districts where there is a little 
or no pro.spect of luhupiate lovial tffi'orts l)eing made for this pm'po.se, but where, 
nevertheless, they are urgently required. 

We look forward to the tiiiu' when any general systtim of education entirely pro- 
vided by Govermneiit may be diseontimii^d, with the gradual advance of the system 
of grants-in-aid, and when many of the existing Gov(u-nment institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may ho .safely closed, or transferred to the management 
of local bo<lies under the control of, and aide<l by, the Mtate. But it is far from our 
wish to chock the spi'ea<l of oduoatlon iu tlie slightest degree by the abandonment 
of a single school to probalvle de<-nv ; and we, therefore, entirely confide in your 
discretion, and in that of the ditferent lo(’!nl authorities while keeping this object 
steadily in view, to act with <uintion, and to l)e guided by special reference to the 
particular cit'(’umstan('os which affect the demand for education in different parts 
of India. 


SrHObARSlIIPS TO RE ESTABLISHED. 

The system of free and sti])endiary Scholarships, to which we have ah'eady 
more than onet^ roferrcid as a connecting link between the different grades of e<Inca- 
tional institutions, will requin; some revision and extension in carrying out our en- 
larged educational jilans. We wi.sli to see tlie object proposed by lord Auckland, 
in 1839, “ of connecting the Zillah schools with the central colleges, by attaching to 
the latter Scholarships to which tlio best scholars of the formei might be eligible,” 
more fully carried out ; and a 1. so, as the measures w'e now jiropose assume an or- 
ganised form, that the same system may Ixs adopte<l with regard to schools of a 
lower description, and that the best pupils of the inferior schools shall be provided 
for by means of Scholarships in schools of a higher order, so that superior talent 
in every class may receive that, encouragement and development which it deaerves. 
The amount of the stipendiary Scholarships should be fixed at such a sum m may 
be considered sufficient for 1 he maintenance of the holders of them at the Colleges 
or Schools to which they are attached, and which may often be at a distance from 
the home of the students. We think it desirable that thLs system of Scholarships , 
should be carried out, not only in connexion with those places of education which are 
under the immediate superintendence of the State, but in all edvmational Institutions 
which will now be brought into our general system. 
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We are, at the eame time, of opinion that the expenditure upon existing Govem- 
meiit Scholarships, other than those to which we have referred, which amounts to a 
considerable sum, should be gradually reduced, with the requisite regard for the 
claims of the present liolders of them. The encouragement of young men of ability, 
but of slender means, to pursue their studies, is no doubt both useful and benevolent, 
and we have no wish to interfere with private endowments which have been 
devoted to so laudable an object, or to withdraw the additions which may have been 
made by us to any such endowments. Hut the funds at the disposal of Government 
are limited, and we doubt the expediency of applying them to the encouragement of 
the acquisition of learning, by means of stipends wliich not onlv far exceed the cost 
of the maintenance of the student, but in many ca.ses are above what be could 
reasonably expect to gain on entering tho public senice, or any of the active pro. 
fessions of life. 

We .shall, however, olTcr encouragement lf> education which will tend to more 
practical rcsidts than those Scholarshijis. Hy uiving to persons who possess an 
aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite standard of ac<iuirements, and who are 
willing to devote themselves to the profession of schoolmaster, moderate monthly 
allowancee for their support during tlie tim(> wliicli it may be requisite for them to 
pass in normal schools, or classes, in order to acquire the necessary training, we 
shall assist many deserving students to qualify themselves for a career of practical 
usefulness, and one which will secure them an lionorable eoinpetencje through life. 
We are also of opinion, that admission to places of instruction, which, lik(i the Medi- 
cal and Engineering Collog(^s, arc maintained V)y the State, for the i)urposo of 
educating persons for s}»ecial employment under Government, might be made the 
rewards of Industry and ability, and thus supply a i)ractical encouragement to general 
education, similar to that which will bt* afforded by the. educational service. 

The establishment, of Universities will offer considerable further inducements 
for the attainment of high proficiency, and thus supply tlic place of tlie present 
Senior Scholarships, with tliis additional advantagi', that a grinder number of subjects 
in wliich distinction can l>e gained will be offered to the idioice of st udents than can 
be compriserl in one uniform examination fora Scholarshi]), and that their studies 
will thus be practically directed into channels which will aid them in the different 
professions of life which they may afterwards adopt. 

In England, when systematic attcnqits began to he made for the improvement 
of education, one of the chief defects w'as found to he the insufficient number of 
qualified Schoolmasters, and the imperfect method of teaching which prevailed. 
This led to the foundation of Normal and Model schools for the training of masters, 
and the exemplification of the best methods for the organisat ion, discipline, and 
instruction of elementary schools. This deficiency has been the more palpably felt 
in India, as the difficulty of finding jxirsons jrropcrly educated for the work of tuition 
is greater ; and wo dc.sire to .see the establishment, with as little delay as possible, 
of training schools, and classes, for masters, in each Presidency in India. It will 
probably be found that some of the existing institutions maybe adafited, wholly 
or partially, to this purpose, with le.ss difficulty than would attend the establishment 
of entirely new schools. 

We cannot do better than refer you to the plan whiidi has been adopted in 
Great Britain for this object, and which appears to us to be capable of easy adapta- 
tion to India. It mainly consi.sts, as you will jiereeive on reference to the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council, copie.s of which we enclose, in the selection and stipend 
of pupil teachers (awarding a small payment to the masters of the schools in which 
they are employed, for their instruction out of school hours) ; their ultimate removal. 
If they prove worthy, to Normal Schools ; the issue to them of certificates, on the 
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completion of their training in those normal schools ; and in securing to them a 
sufficient salary when they are afterwards employed as .Schoolmasters. This system 
should be carried out in India, both in the Government colleges and schools, and, liy 
means of grants-in-aid, in all institutions which are brought under Government 
inspection. The amount of the stipends to pnpil teachers and students at normal 
schools should be fixe<l with great care. The former should receive motierate 
allowances rather above the sums which they would earn if they left school, and 
the stipends to the latter should be regulated by the same principle which we liave 
laid down with re.speqt to scholarships. 

You will be called ui)on, in carrying these measures into effect, to take into 
consideration the {sisition and prosjH'cts of the numerous class of natives of India 
who are ready to undertake the important duty of educating their fellow-comitiymen. 
The late extension of the jxmsion regulations of lfa31 to the educational service may 
reqviire to be adapted to tlie revised regulations in this respect ; and our wish is that 
the profession of .schoolmaster may, for the future, afford inducements to the natives 
of India such as are held out in other branches of the public service. The provision 
of such a cilass of schoolma.st<!r.s as we wish to sec must be a work of time ; and, in 
encouraging the “ indigenous schools,” our present aim should bo to improve the 
teachers whom we find in posse.ssion, and to take care not to provoke the hostility of 
this class of persons, who.se influence is so great ovej' the minds of the lower classes, 
by superseding them where if is possil)le to avoi<l if. T'hey sliuuld, moreover, be 
encouraged to att end the normal schools ai\d clas.ses which may hereafter be institut- 
ed for this class of teachers. 

I’nKJ’AKATlON OK VKRNACUl.AU SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Equal in inqiortance to the training of schoolmasters is the provision of Verna- 
cular School books, which .shall provide Euroj)ean information to be the object of 
study in the lower edasses of schools. Something has, no doubt, been done, of late 
years, towards this end, but more still remains to tie done ; and we believe that 
deficienoies might he reaiUly and speedily supplied by the adoption of a course 
recommended by Mr. M. Eli>hinstonc in 1825, namely, “ Tliat t he best translations 
of particular books, or the be.st elementary treatises in the specified languages, 
should be adverti.sed for, and liberally rewarded." 

The aim should be, in comj>ilations, and original compo.sitions, (to quote from 
one of Mr. Adam's valuable reports upon the state, of education in Bengal,) “Not to 
translate Euroi)ean work.s into the words and idioms of tli<’ native languages, but 
so to comVnne the substanc.e of European knowledge with native forms of thought 
and sentiment as to render the .school books useful and attractive.” We also refer 
with pleasure upon this point to some valuable ol)servations by Mr. Reid, in his rep- 
ort which we have quoted befwie, more especially as regards instruction in 
Geography. It is obvious that the local peculiarities of different parts of India 
render it necessary that the class-books in each should be especially adapted to the 
feelings, sympathies, and history of the people ; and we will only further remark 
upon this subject, that tlie Oriental Colleges, besides generally tending, as we have 
before observed, to the enrichment of the vernacular languages, may, we think, be 
made of gieat use in the translation of scientifit; works into those languages, as has 
already been don& to some extent in the Delhi, Benares, and Poonah colleges. 

Admission to Public Sisrvice. 

We have id ways been of opinion that the spread of education In India will 
produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration, by enabling you to 
obtain the eervices of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every department of 
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Oovemoient ; and, on the other hand, we believe that the numeroos vaoanciee of 
(Afferent kinds whicli have constantly to be filled up, niay afford a Btimnlns 
to edticaticm. The first object must be to select persons properly qualified to fill 
those sitoations ; secondary to this Is the consuleratioii how far they may be so 
distributed as to encourage popular education. 

The resolution-s of our Governor-General in Council of the 10th October 1844, 
gave a general preference to well-educated over uneducated men in the admissions 
to the public service. We fjerceive, with much satisfaction, both from returns 
which we have recently received of the persons appointed since that year in the ■ 
Bevenue Department of Bengal, as well as from the educational reports from dif- 
ferent parts of India, tliat a very considerable number |of educated men have been 
employed under Government of late years ; and we understanil that it is often not 
so much the want of Government employment as tlie want of proj>erly qualified 
persons to be employed by Government, whicli is felt, at the present time, in many 
parts of India. 

We shall not enter upon the causes which, as we forc.saw, have led to the failure 
of that part of tlie resolutions which provided for the aiinnal submission to Govern- 
ment of lists of meritorious students. It is .snfticient for our pj’csont purpose to 
observe that no more than 46 jiersons lia\’c been gazetted in Bengal iqi to this time, 
all of whom were students in the Govenmient colleges. In the last year for which 
we liave returns (1852), only two ])er.sons were so distinguished ; and we can readily 
believe, witli the Becretary to the Board of Kevemie in Bengal, that young men who 
have passed a difficult examination in the highe.st branches of philosophy and 
mathematics are naturally disinclined to accept such euqiloyrnent as persons who 
intend to make the public service their jirofe.ssioii must neees.sarily commence with. 

PKEKKKK.NOK J’O UE UIVK.N TO EDUCATEU NATIVES KOR GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOY. 

The necessity for any such li.st will be done away with by the establishment of 
Universities, as the acquisition of a degree, and still more the attainment of univer- 
sity distinctions, w'ill bring highly oducateil young men under the notice of Govem- 
uieat. 'i'he resolutimis in question will, therefore, reipiirc revision so as to adapt 
them practically to carry out our views upon this subject. What we desire is, that, 
where the other qualifications of the candidates for appointments under Govern- 
ment are equal, a jiersou who has received a good oilucation. irrespective of the 
place or manner in wJiich it may have been acquired, should be preferred to one 
who has not : and that, even in lower .situations, a man who can reaxl and wite be 
preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally eligible in other re.spects, 

W« also approve of the institution of examinations where practicable, to be 
simply and entirely tests of the fitness of wuHlidate.s for the special duties of the 
various dopartmentfl in which they are seeking employment, as has been the case 
in the Bombay Presidency. We confidently commit the cnc.onragcment of educated 
in pteferenoe to uneducated men to the different officers who are responsible for 
their selection ; and we cannot interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free ehoioe in a matter of which they bear tlie sole rc^spsinsilrility. 

Improvement in the Public Service. 

We are sanguine enough to beliei e that some effect has already been produced 
by the iniprovetl education of the public service of India. 'I he ability and integrity 
of a large and increasing number of the native judges, to whom the greater part 
of the civil jurisdiction in India is now conunitted, and the high ia 

yibioh vaajojf among them are h^d by tbeir fellow-countrymen, is, in our opmiaa, 
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much to be attributed to the progress of edticatton ^oug these officers, and to 
their adoption along with it of that high moral tone which pervades the general 
literature of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have direct 
evidence of the advantage which the public derives from the employment of edooated 
men. We quote from the last Heport of the Daccn College with particular satisfac- 
tion, as we are aware that much of the happiness of the people of India depends 
ni)on the honesty of the officers of y)olioe ; — “The best possible evidence has been 
furnished,” .say the local committee, “ that some of the ex-students of the college 
of Dacca have completely succeeded in the arduous office of darogha. Krishna 
Chunder Dutt, employed as a darogha under the Magistrate of Howrah, in particular, 
is recommended for promotion, as having gained the respect and applause of all 
classes, who, though they may not practise, yet know how to admire, real honesty, 
and integrity of purpose.” 

But, however large the number of appointments under Government may be, 
the views of the natives of Imlia should be directed to the far wider and more im- 
port;ant sphere of iisefnlno.sss and advantage which a liberal edneation lays open to 
them ; and such practical benefits arising from improved knowledge should be con- 
stantly impressed upon them by those wlio know their feelings, and have inflnenoe 
or authority to advise or direct their efforts. We refer, as an example in this respect, 
with mingled pleasure and regret, to the eloquent addresses delivered by the late 
Mr. Bethune, when President of the Council of Elduoation, to the students of 
Kishnagur and Dacca Colleges. 


MEDTCAL COI.r^KORB. 

There arc some other points connected with ttni general subject of education 
in India upon which we will now briefly remark. We have always regarded with 
.special interest those educational insfitutions whicli have been directed towards 
training up the; natives of India to parlicnlar professions, both with a view to their 
useful employment in the ymblic .service, and to enable them to pursue active and 
profitable occupations in life. The me<iical colleges in different parts of India 
have proved that, in despite of ditficidties which appeared at finst sight to be 
insurmountable, the highest, attainments in medicine and surgery are within the 
reach of educated natives of India ; we shall l>e ready to aid in the establishment 
and support of such places of instruction as the medical colleges of Calcutta and 
Bombay, in other parts of India. We have already alluded to the manner in which 
students should be supplied to those colleges, as well as to those for the training 
of civil engineers. 

Practical Instruction in Civil Enoineering. 

The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee has shown 
that, for the purpose of training up yxjrsons capable of carrying out the great works 
which are in progress under Government throughout. India, and to qualify the 
natives of India for the exercise of a profession which, now that the system of 
railways and public works is being rapidly extended, will afford an opening, for a 
very large numlxir of persons, it is expedient that similar places for practical instruc- 
tion in civil engineering .should be e.stablished in other parts of India, and especially 
in the Presidency of Madras, whei-e works of irrigation are so essential, not only to 
the prosperty of the country, but to the very existence of the people in times of 
d!ronght and scarcity. The subject has been prominently brought under your notice 
fO the recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners for the different Presid- 
encies ; and we trust that immediate measures will be taken to supply a deficiency 
Xlfhfch is, at present, but too apparent. 


3 
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Schools oh Industry and Design, 

We may notice, in connexion with these two classes of institutions of an essen- 
tially practical character, the schools of industry and design, which have been set 
on foot from time to time in different parts of India. We have lately received a 
very encouraging report of that established by Dr, Hunter in Madras ; and we have 
also been informed that Sir Jamsetjec Jejeebhov, with his accnstoined munificence, 
has offered to lay out a very considerable sum upon a like School hi Bombay. Such 
institutions as these will, in the end, lie self-suppoHing ; but we are ready to assist 
in their establishment by grants-in-aid for t he supply of models, an<l other assistance 
which they may advantageously derive from the increa.sed attention which has been 
paid of late years to such subjects in this country. We enchiM; yon the copy of a 
report which we have received from Mr. Iledgrave upon tlic piogress of the Madras 
school, which may prove of great value in guiding the efforts of tlu' jiromoters of 
any similar institutions winch may hereafter be established in liuiia. We have also 
perceived with satisfaction, that, the attention of tlu' rouneil of Education in 
Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject pf attaching to each zillah school 
the means of teaching practical agricidture : for Ihere is, as Dr, Mouat most truly 
observes, “ no single advantage that, could be afforded to the vast rural population 
of India that would equal the introduction of an improved system of agriculture,” 

The increasing desire of the Maluuucdan population to acquire European know- 
ledge has given us much satisfaction. Wo perceive that the Council of Education 
of Bengal has this subjeet under considiTalion. and we shall receive with favour 
any proposition which may appear to you to be likely to supply the wants of so 
largo a portion of the natives of India. 

Frmai.k Education. 

The importance of female edneation in India cannot he overrated ; and we liave 
observed with pleasure th«‘ evidem* which is n(m' aflorded of an increased desire on 
the port of many of the natives of Jjidia to give a good education 1o their daughters. 
By this moans a far greater luoportional iminilse is imparted to the educational and 
moral tone of the people than by the education of men. W(' have already observed 
that schools for females are included among those to which grants-in-aid maybe 
given; and we cannot refrain from exju-essing our cordial symputby with the efforts 
which are being made in this direction, Our (Tovernor-Oeneral in Council has 
declared, in a communication to the Oovernment of Bengal, that the Government 
ought to give to native female education in India its frank and cordial support ; in 
. this we heartily concur, and we espeeially approve of the liestowal of marks of honor 
upon such native gentlemen as Kao Bahadur Magaubhai Kairainc.liand, who devoted 
20,000 rupees to tlie foundation of two native female schools in Altmedabad, as by 
such means our desire lor tlie e.xtmision of female education bec.omes generally 
known. 


llKUI O lOUS iNSTltUrTlON . 

Considerable mis.apprehension appears to exist as to our views with respect to 
religious instruction in the Government institutions. Tliose institutions were 
founded for the benefit of the wliole jxrpulation of India ; and, in order to effect 
their object, it was, and is, indisj)ensable that the eilucation conveyed in them 
, should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries 
of the colleges and schools, and the pupils are able freely to consult it. This is 
as it should be ; and, moreover, we have no desire to prevent, or discourage, any 
exiffanations which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the masters upcm 
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the subject of the Christian religion, provided that such information be given out 
of school hours. Such instruction being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to 
make use of the influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism, that no 
notice shall be taken of it by the inspectors in their periodical visits. 

Having now flnished the sketch that we jjroposed to give of the scheme for the 
encouragement of education in India, which we desire to see gradually brought into 
operation, we proceed to make some observations upon the state of education in the 
several Presidencies, and to point out the jjarts of our general plan which are most 
deficient in each. 

In Btiugal, education through the uiediuiu of the English language has arrived 
at a higher point than in any oilier jiart of India. We are glad to receive constant 
evidence of an increasing demand for such an education, and of the readiness of the 
natives of diti'erent <listricts to exert themselves for the sake of obtaining it. There 
are now five Go\ ernment Anglo-Vernacular colleges ; and zillah schools have been 
established in nearly every dist.rict. We contidcutly expect that the introduction 
of the .system of grant. s-iu-aid will very largely increase the number of schools of 
a superior order ; and we hope that, before long, surticient provision may be found 
to exist in many parts of tlie country for the education of the middle and higher 
classes, independent of the Government institutions, which may then be closed, as 
has been already the case in Burdwan, in comsecpieucc of the enlightened conduct 
of the Rajah of Burdwan, or they may he trau.sferrod to local management. 

Very little lias, however, been hitherto done in Bengal for the education of the 
mass of the people, especially for their instruction through the medium of the 
vernacular languages. A few vernacular .schools were founded by Government In • 
1844, of which only 33 now remain, with 1,400 pupils, and, ujion their transfer, in 
April 1852, from the charge of tfic Board of Kevciiue to that of the Council of Educa- 
tion, iti appeared that " they were in a languisliing state, and had not fulfilled the 
expectations formed on their establishniont." 

We iiave perused, witli considerable inteiest, the report of Mr. Robinson, In- 
spector of the Assam Schools, of which there appear to be 74, with upwards of 3,000 
pupils. Mr, Robinson's suggestions for the improveiuont of tlie system under which 
they are now managed appear to us to lM^ worthy of consideration, and to approach 
very nearly to tiie principles upon wliich vernacular education has been encouraged 
in the North-Western Provinces. We shall be prepared to sanction such measures as 
you may approve of, to carry out Mr. Robin.son’s views. 

But tile attention of the Government of Bengal .should be seriously directed to 
tbe consideration of .some plan for the encouragement of indigenous schools, and for 
the education of the lower classes, which, like that of Mr. Thomason in the North- 
Western Provinces, may bring tlie benefits of education practically before them, and 
assist and direct their elforts. We are aware that the object hold out by the Govern- 
ment of Agra to induce the agricultural classes to improve their education does not 
exist in Bengal ; but we cannot doubt that there may be found other similar solid 
advantages attending elementary knowledge, which can bo plainly and practically 
made apparent to the understandings and interests of the lower classes of Bengal, 

We perceive that the scheme of study pursued in the Oriental colleges of Bengal 
is under the consideration of the Council of Education, and it appears that they are 
in an unsatisfactory condition. Wo have already sufficiently indicated our views as 
to those colleges, and we should be glad to see them placed upon such a footing as • 
may make them of greater practical utility. The points which you have referred to 
U8, in your letter of the 5th of May, relative to the establishment of a Presidency 
College in Calcutta, will form the subject of a separate communication. 
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In the North-Western I’rovhices the demand for education is so lUnited hy 
oircnmstances fully detailed by the Lieutenant-Governor in one of his early reports, 
that it will probably be long before private efforts will become energetic enough tp 
supply the place of the establishment, support, and management, by Govermnent, of 
places of instruction of the highest grade, where there may be a sufficient reason 
for their institution. 

At the same time, the system for the promotion of general education throughout 
the country, by means of the inspection and encouragement of indigenous schools, 
has laid the foundation of a great advancement in the education of the lower classes. 
Mr, Thomason ascertained, irom .statistical inloimaiioii, the lauiculable state of 
ignorance m which the [xjople were sunk, wliile the registration of land, which is 
necessary under the revenue settlement of the North-Western Provinces, appeared 
to him to offer the stimulus of a direct interest for the ac(juisition of so much know- 
ledge, at least of reading and writing, of the simple rules of aritlunetio, and of land 
measurement, as would enable each man to look ai tin' his own rights. 

He therefore organised a sy.stem of encoiuagement of indigciH)u.s sduxils, by 
means of a constant insjjection by /dllah aixl peigunnah visitors, under the superin- 
tendance of a visitor-general ; wTule, at ilie head-quarters of each tahsildar, a school 
was established tor the purpose ol teaching “reading and writing the vernacular 
languages, both Urdu and Hindi accounts, and the mensural ion of land." A school- 
house is provided by Government, and file ma,sters of the 'J'ah.sili schools receive 
a small salary, and are furtlier entitled lo the tuition tees paiil by the pupils, of 
whom none are educated gratuitously, c.xcept on rctxunmendation.s given by village 
schoolmasters who may be on the visitor’s list, ' A certain sum is annually allotted 
to each ziiiah lor the rowani ol deserving leachers and .scholars ; and the attention 
of the visitor-general was expressly ilirt^cied to the preparation oJ' elementary school- 
books in the vernacular languages, which arc suhl tluough the agency of tlie zillah 
and the perguunan visitors. We shall be prciiared to sanction the gradual extension 
of some SUCH system as this to the i.>tlicr districts of the Agra Presidency, and we 
have already referred to it. as the model by which the efforts of other Presidencies 
for the same object should lie guided. 

In the Presidency of Bombay the charaoter of the education conveyed in the 
Anglo-Vernacular colleges is almost, if not quite, equal to that in Bengal ; anti the 
Elpbinetoue lustitution is an in.stanci; of a college conducted in the. main upon the 
principle ot granl-iu-aid, which w(‘ desire to see more extensively (-arried out. Con- 
siderable attention has also been paid in IJombay to e<liicaiioii tlinmgli the medium 
of the vernacular languages. If ap[X!ars that ill6 vernacular schools are under the 
management of the Boai'd of Lilucatioii, and that the number oi pupils attending 
them is more than 12,000. There are three lusiiectors of the district schools, one 
of whom (Mahadeo Govind tthastroj is a native of India. The .schools are reported 
to be improving, and ma-sters trainixl in the Goveriiuient colleges have lx!en recently 
appointed to some of them with the happiest effects. These results arc very credit- 
able to the Presidency of Bombay ; and we trinst that each Government school will 
now be made a centre from wbioli tlie indigenous schools of the adjacent districts 
may be inspccloii and encouraged. 

As the now- revenue settlement is extended in the Bombay Presidency, there 
will, we apprehend, be found an inducement precisely similar to that which has been 
taken advantage of by Mr. Thomason, to make it the interest of the agricultural 
classes to acquire so much knowledge as will enable them to check the returns of 
the village accountants. We have learnt with satisfaction that the subject of gra4* 
H^y i p frl ^ ip g spnie edupatipp^ qg^lificaGop nepps^y to thp ponfirpwtion pf 
ber^tary offipprs is under the consideration of the Government of Bombajf, and 



^ pii;:9Mtical sducatiooal test is sow iosisted upon foi- persons employed in nmny 
offices under Government. 

Madras, Missiosart & iMoiasNOUS SohooIiS. 

In Madras, where little has yet been done by Government to promote the oduca- 
tipp of the mass of the people, we can only remark with satisfaction that the educa- 
tiopal eflEorts of Ohristain missionaries have been more successful among the Tamil 
population than in any other part of India ; and that the Presidency of Madras offers 
a fair field for the adoption of our scheme of education in its integrity, by founding 
Government Anglo-Vernacular institutions only where no such places of instruction 
at present exist, which might, by grants-in-aid and other assistance, adecjuately 
supply the educational wants of the people. We also perceive with satisfaction that 
Mr. Daniel Eliott, in a recent and most able minute upon the subject of education, 
has stated tliat Mr. Thomason’s plan for tlie encouragement of indigenous schools 
might readily be introduced into the Madras Presidency, where the Ryotwari settle- 
ment offers similar practical inducement to the people for the acquisition of 
elementary knowledge. 

We have now concluded the observations whicli we think it is necessary to 
address to you upon the subject of the education of the natives of India. We have 
declared that our object is to extend Eurojwan knowledge throughout all classes of 
the people. Wc have shown that this object, must be effected by means of the 
English language in the higher branches of instruction, and by that of the vernacular 
languages of India to the great mass of the people. We have directed such a system 
of general superintendence and insi)ection by Government to be established, as will, 
if properly cai'ried out, give efficiency and uniformity to your efforts. We propose 
by the institution of universities to provide the higliest test and encouragement of 
a liberal education. By sanctioning grants-in-aid of private efforts, we hope to call 
to the assistance of Government private exertions and private liberality. The higher 
classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more upon themselves ; and 
your attention has been more especially directed to the education of the middle and 
lower classes, botii by the establishment of fitting schools for this purpose, and by 
means of a careful encouragement of the native schools which exist, and have existed 
from time immemorial, in every village, and none of which perhaps cannot in some 
degree be matle av ailable to the end we have in view. Wc have noticed some par- 
ticular points cormecled with education, and we have reviewed the condition of the 
different I’residencies in this respect, with a desire to point out what should be 
imitated, and what i.s w'antiug, in each. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this subject to you with a 
sincere belief that you will cordially co-operate with us in endeavouring to effect the 
great object we have in hand, and that we desire it should be authoritatively com- 
municated to the principal officers of every district in India, that henceforth they 
are to consider it to be an important part of their duty, not only in that social inter- 
course with the natives of India, whicli we always learn with pleasure that they 
maintain, but also with all the influence of their Ixigh position, to aid in the extension 
of education, and to support the inspectors of schools by every means in their 
power. 

We believe that tlie meabure.s we have determined upon are calculated to extend 
the benefits of education throughout India ; but, at the same time, we must add that 
we are not sanguine enough to expect any sudden, or even speedy, results to follow 
from their adoption. I’o imbue a vast, and ignorant, population with a general 
desire for knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited to impiove 
the means for diffusing education amongst them must be a work of many years ; 
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Wbkib, by tlie blMsiag of IMvine Providence, may largely conduce to the moral and 
intdleotnal imiarovement of the mass of the natives of India. 

As a Government, we can do no more than direct the efforts of the people, and 
^ them wh^ver they appear to require most assistance. The result depends 
nune upon them than upon us ; and although we are fully aware that the measures 
we have now adopted will involve in the end a much larger expenditure upon educa* 
tion from the revenues of India, or, in other words, from the taxation of the people 
of India, than is at present so applied, we are convinced, with Sir T homas Munro, 
in words used many years since, that any expense which may be Inciuf6fl 3fltjt^ 
object, “ will be amply re-pald bv the ^pty^vement, nf th<» country : for the g eneral 
rably followed by more'ordeflv babits^^" {nettin g 
indds^, by aJ^t&iag- the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire th gm^Iaad ^y 
gitiwitef fTwicWper^ of the peop’- 
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Educational Conpebences. 

349. At the same time we are fully convinced that nothing 
but good can result from the occasional or even frequent association, 
in a somewhat formal way, of departmental officers with others in- 
terested in education. Under present arrangements, the relations 
of departmental officers to each other and to persons outside the 
Department are too exclusively confined to official correspondence ; 
and no opportunity is given for that free interchange of ideas which 
personal intercourse can alone or can best secure. To aid in the 
attainment of the latter object, and to bring the Department into 
healthy contact with outside opinion, we recommend the institution 
of periodical conferences, at which educational officers and others 
may meet and exchange their views. We do not propose to define 
what degree of authority should attach to these conferences j but it 
is clear that any conclusions to which they may be led will possess 
more weight if they receive the formal recognition of Government. 
We therefore recommend that conferences (I) of officers of the Bdu- 
cation Department, and (2) of such officers with managers of aided 
and unaided schools, he held from time to time for the discussion of 
questions affecting education, the Director of Public Instruction 
being in each case ex-officio President of the conference. Also that 
Deputy Inspectors occasionally hold meetings of the school masters 
subordinate to them, for the discussion of questions of school manage- 
ment. 

RBI.AT10N OF THE DbPAETMBNT TO ScHOOLS IN COMPETITION. 

351 . An important and delicate part of the functions which the 
Department must discharge, if the different agencies at work in 
education are to be duly co-ordinated and harmonised, has now to 
be considered. One main intention of the Despatch of 1854 was to 
secure for the educational efforts of the State the help of private in- 
dividuals and private bodies, and to give every scope and encour- 
agement to the work of these agencies. Such a scheme is fitted to 
do and has done much for the spread of education ; but, like all 
other schemes, it must be taken with the defects of its qualities. A 



insepsmble frotn it is its teodenoy to osnse sebools to tpriog 
Qp, Bot always wbsre tbey are most required; bat ratber where men 
or bodies happen to exist that are ready to exert themifiros for ^le 
pablio good. Thus there is some danger of a olashing^of interest 
and a waste of power ; some danger of disorganisatioi through 
excessive supply of the means of ednoation in one place and defic- 
iency of such means in others. Some regulating authority is indis- 
pensable if this danger is to be minimised. The Department is the 
only body that can possibly exert such controlling power, and the 
Provincial Reports indicate that it is everywhere regarded as the 
proper regulating authority. The Bombay Report mentions that one 
at least of the reasons for withdrawing the grant offered for passing 
the Matrionlation Examination was that the hope of obtaining the 
grant sometimes led one school to use questionable means for 
attracting clever pupils from another. The Bengal Report says 
that to a new school that is set up beside an old one the Depart- 
ment gives or refuses aid according as it judges that the establish- 
ment of a second school will be beneficial or hurtful in its effects. 
And in the Report for the Central Provinces it is said that if one 
aided school was found to be injuring another by undue lowering 
of fees, the Department would feel bound to interfere. Thus it is 
understood that the Department possesses the regulating power 
that is required, though in its peculiar position as directly 
managing one class of schools and only indirectly controlling others, 
it has naturally been somewhat reluctant to exert it. 

Policy of the Department in regard to Fees. 

354. The advisability of raising the rates of fees to the highest 
point consistent with the continued spread of education has been 
repeatedly acknowledged. It is, if not only, yet chiefly, by this 
means that Government institutions of the higher class will be 
enabled to approach the self-supporting stage, a result to which 
many educational Despatches look forward ; and also that privately 
managed institutions will attain to greater efiSciency and sncoeas. 
It is a case, moreover, in which the initiative of the Department is 
eBsential. We have elsewhere maiutained the principle that of two 
schools of the same standard of instrnction and in the same local- 
ity, the departmental school shonld as a rale charge higher fees ; 
and any general increase in the rates will be subject to this condi- 
tion. If the Department shows the way, private managers will in 
general be eager to follow } if the Department is supine, they can take 



iui'acttiilTe stepa to i^ease their inooiae withocit risk of ^ioas 
ispry. The policy wtioh we recommend has its natoral apd neces- 
saiy Hmits in the faot that any incr^einfees beyond ^e oapaci^ 
of the people to pay them will result in a loss of pupils, and thus 
de^t the object it is intended tc secure ; and this condition is 
suiSoimstly provided for in our Recommendation, which refers 
chiefly to the higher class of institutions. We recommend that it 
he an instruction to the Depojrtimnts of the various Provinces to aim 
at raising fees gradually , cautiously ^ and with due regard to neces- 
sary exemptions, up to the highest amount that will not check the 
spread of education, especially in colleges, secondary schools and ^ 
primary schools in towns where the value of education is understood. 

Limitation op Compulsory Examinations. 

372. We have already recommended in Chapter IV that the 
upper and lower primary examinations be not made compulsory in 
any Province. We have seen that these examinations are not suited 
to the necessarily varying circumstances of all Provinces. In one 
Province, a pupil may advance from the lower to the upper primary, 
or from the primary to the middle stage, without passing these 
examinations, since they are not related to the course of instruction 
in his school. In another, the examination is enforced in every 
case as a condition of promotion. In a third, again, the particular 
examinations selected have no special relevancy, since the exist- 
ing system includes a much more comprehensive series into 
which the prescribed standards can only with difficulty be fitted, 
We do not recommend the abolition of these examinations where 
they have been adopted with advantage, or where, as in Bengal 
and Assam, they are utilised for the award of scholarships. But 
if in any Province the examinations conflict with the established 
system, or are in other ways a source of difficulty, we think that 
they should not be enforced. The object which they were designed 
to attain can be otherwise secured. That object was to 
determine the stages of instruction which pupils in primary 
schools had reached, and to separate the less advanced from the 
more advanced pupils in such schools. It is undesirable for such 
a purpose to require all pupils to pass by a fixed standard in 
order to secure promotion, and thus to practically compel every 
BcJiool to adopt the^ departmental course without variation. The 
imposition of so rigidly uniform a system has been condemned by 
many private managers, as interfering with the freedom which they 
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claim in the condact of their schools. It has also been virtnally 
snper8e4^ by the Resolution of the G-oyei%ment of India, dated 
the 10th January 1881, in which the Governor- General-in-Council 
declared that it was undesirable to lay down as an invariable 
rule that no pupil shall be allowed to enter upon the secondary 
stage without passing an examination in the subjects of primary 
instruction.” The necessary separation can be effected, quite accur- 
ately enough for practical purposes, by means of a return to be 
furnished by each school showing the number of pupils in each 
stage. This is a matter which has been independently considered 
by the Committee appointed for the Revision of Educational Forms, 
and it is therefore unnecessary for us to discuss it at any greater 
length. We should, however, here recall attention to our Recom- 
mendation No. 22 of Chapter V, “ that promotions from class to 
class be left entirely to the discretion of the school authorities.” 
We recommend, in amplification of these Recommendations that the 
general, upper and lower primary school examinations he not com- 
pulsory ^ hut that the annual reports show the number of scholars in 
each stage of education. 



KXXR ACTS FROM CH APXFR VIII 
OF 'TUB RBPORT, 

Expenditure ON each Class op Aided Institutionb. 

448. To this Table* an explanation of considerable importance 
must be added. It compares the annual cost of each scholar in an 
aided institution with the cost of each scholar in a departmental 
institution of the same class ; but in stating the cost of the latter 
to public funds, it is only the funds directly administered by the 
Education Department that are taken into account. It must be 
remembered that the teachers in departmental schools are Govern- 
ment servants, and as such receive pensions, the expense of which of 
course falls upon the State, though not upon the funds set apart 
for education. In the primary and lower middle schools of the 
Department in Bombay, however, the pensions are a charge on 
local funds, and are included in the cost shown in the Table. 
With this exception, to find the true cost to public funds of each 
scholar in a departmental institution, some allowance for pensions 
must manifestly be made. In comparing the total cost of depart- 
mental and aided institutions, this element need perhaps hardly be 
considered. In aided institutions there are, no doubt, some 
pensions and other indirect expenses as well as in departmental 
institutions, though probably not to the same extent. But in 
estimating the cost of the two classes of institutions to the State, 
the case is different. Whatever pensions or other indirect charges 
in privately managed institutions may not be shown in our Table, 
devolve on their managers alone. In the case of departmental 
institutions all such charges devolve upon public funds, and cannot 
be left out of view if the comparison of the cost of the two 
classes of institutions to the State is to be fairly made. The 
question thus arises how such indirect charges for education 
upon State funds should be calculated. Probably the best guide 
upon this point is Circular No. 11 of the Government of India, dated 
Simla, June 29th, 1882, which provides that the amount payable to 
secure pension on account of an officer lent to a foreign State or to 
a local body, shall be one-sixth of the salary he draws from his 

* A table given in the preceding paragraph of the Report, showing expenditure 
under the Grant-in-aid Boles on each class of aided Institutions in the official 
year 1881 . 62 . 
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tempomy {MyinaBtors. Tlie rate was fom^ly one»fcmrtli o£ the 
sdwry so «h«wn ; hnt recent aotnarisl oslonlationSj oonpled with the 
fa(^ that " in view of the present arrangements for the extension 
of local self ‘government, the Government of India is desirous of 
facilitating in every reasonable way the lending of officers to local 
bodies/* have led to its redaction. Thus, if the real cost to the 
State of salaries in a departmental institution is to be calculated, 
the sum that should be added to the expenditure from educational 
funds on this accouut will be one-sixth. But we must also take into 
account that some portion of the expenditure on every school goes 
to Bopply furniture, apparatus, prizes and other items on which no 
allowance for pensions is required. The figures furnished to ns 
givOf however, only the total ontlay upon schools, without distin- 
guishing the amount applied to the payment of salaries. There 
is thus a question as to what the total should be on which the addi- 
tion of one-sixth is to be calculated. If one-sixth were to be added 
to the gross outlay, a total would result which would be somewhat 
in excess of the real cost of the institution to the State. It may 
suffice for practical purposes if one-sixth be added, not to tbe 
gross but to the net outlay from publio funds in educating each 
scholar in a departmental institution, — thus setting off the income 
from fees, endowments and the like, against such items of expense 
as involve no charge for pension. This mode of calculation will 
indeed nnder-estimate the trne amount, for the expenditure on 
salaries must in every case largely exceed the net outlay from 
those publio funds for tbe administration of which the Department 
is responsible. Still, as only a fair approximation is attainable in 
any case and as this mode of calculation does at least not exagger- 
ate tbe cost to the State of departmental as compared with aided 
institutions, it may be held to be practically satisfactory. Thus it 
will be understood that if the net cost of educating a scholar in a 
departmental school appears in our Table as, say, Bs. IS per 
annum, the real cost of his education to the State is at least one- 
sixth more, or Es. 21 per annum. There is yet another way in 
which tbe table understates the cost to the State of scholars in 
departmental as compared with aided institutions. The expenditure 
which it shows, mid on which the net average cost of each scholar 
has been calculated, does not include the sums, or the interest on 
the sums, spent in the erection of buildings for departmental 
schools. The gnmts made to meet the expenditure of managers 
upon buildings for aided schools are also left out of view ; bot as 
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m&oont of meh gnmti k iiunfBifieaat when eomparod wH& t3ie 
ootiby upon bnildiogB for departmental schools and oollegesy the 
indoeion of this element woold greatly increase the difference in 
the oost to the State of scholars ednoated in the two classes of 
institutions. There are, however, no adequate data on which any 
precise calonlation of the amount of this difference could be based ; 
and having thus simply referred to the point) we shall not again 
advert to it. 

* 

COMPABATIVB ExPBNSE OP EDUCATION IN AlDED AND DePAETMBNTAL 
Institutions. 

450. Another point of practical importance which is illustrated 
in Table IV, is the great difference between the cost of education in 
a departmentaland a privately managed institution. This difference, 
as might be expected, grows greater the higher we ascend in 
the scale of education- Columns 12 and 16 compare the oost of 
educating a scholar in each of the two classes of institutions. In 
the large majority of cases the departmental institution is much 
the more expensive, the greatest difference being found between 
the departmental and the aided colleges of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and of Madras. In the former Province the entire cost of 
educating a student in a departmental college is more than three 
times, and in the latter more than twice, what it costa to educate 
a student in an aided college. The departmental institution is not, 
however, in all cases, the more costly on the whole. The usual 
relation is reversed in the case of the secondary schools of the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, and in the case of the primary 
schools of Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Assam 
and Coorg. If oriental colleges be left out of view, the average 
cost for the whole of India of each student in an aided college is 
Rs. 178 per annum, while that of each student in a departmental 
college is Rs. 354. Thus it appears from columns 12 and 16 of 
Table IV that for educating each scholar in a departmental college 
the average outlay is twice, and in a departmental secondary school 
somewhat less than twice, the cost in corresponding aided institu- 
tions ; while the total average outlay on each scholar in a depart- 
mental primary school is only about 27 per cent greater than the 
average outlay on each scholar in an aided primary school. This 
consideration gives emphasis to the fact that it is in ednoation 
above the primary stage that the greatest advantage will arise from 
the substitution of aided private effort for the direct agency of the 
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dtpuiment, wherever private agency becomes competent to nndei^ 
take the .task. 

ThediSerence of cost is important in another point of view, when 
we consider, not the total outlay on the two classes of institutions, 
but their respective cost to public funds. This is shown in Table IV 
in columns 9 and 10 for aided, and in columns 13 and 14 for depart- 
mental, institutions. With the exception of primary schools in the 
North-Western Provinces and inCoorg, all rinnnnn gf nided instifrir 

corresponding departmental institutions. The difference is greatest 
in colleges. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, which alone have both departmental and aided colleges 
of the common type, colleges of the former class are between 
seven and eight times as expensive to the State for each student 
whom they educate as the latter. Taking India as a whole, the 
t ^erage yearly cost to the State of each student at an aided co llgge 
of t he ordinary type is Rs. 36. w hile it. posts theState Rs. ^4j aer 
annum to educate each student at an ^^ish departmental o^ege. 
Thus, to educate each student at a departmental college is rather 
more than sev en times as expensive to the State as to educate each 
student at an ordinary aided college. It must be remembered also 
at this point that we have shown in paragraphs 407, 413, and 425 of 
the present 
Provinces, 

far as the examination test can be applied to them, although in 
Bengal the results are decidedly in favour of departmental colleges. 
It further appears from the columns we are now dealing with in Table 
IV, that, taking the average for the whole of India, each scholar 
at a departmental se condary schooL and also each scholar at a 
departmental primary school, is about thx e.e and a half times as p y- 
pensive to the State as each scholar in corresponding aided schools. 

It must be remembered that the Table takes account of none 
but strictly educational funds, and that if the other expenses re- 
ferred to in paragraph 59* be added, the difference in the cost of 
the two classes of institutions to the State will become considerably 
greater. 

The Results System : its Disadvantages. 


Chapter, that in Madras, Bo mbay and the No rtbrWeBtern 
the two cdasaftH nf cnlletycH are about equally efficient so 


463. But perhaps the chief disadvantage of the system is its 
making exa minations the main object of the thonghta alike of pp pils 
ai ^d of teachers, and thus tending to give entirely false views of the 
* i.«., paragraph of 448 of the Report, »ee above. 
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maai^g A&d parpote of ednoation. Examinations there mnst be 
under any system, but they need not be made the pivot on .whi ch it 
^ms. When they are so, the teacher is all but Compelled, for the 
sake of speedy results, to direct attention to questions likely to be 
set, rather than to give the intellectual food and discipline that are 
most required. The £ugil on his part is led to regard the passing 
of examina tions as the m ain obj ect of educatio n, and the power of 
reproducing information as the highest aim of intellectual culture. ^ 
Such tendencies are already too strong, apart from the stimulus 
that a system of payment by results must give them, and anything 
that encourages them should be discountenanced as fatally lower^ 
ing the whole tone of education. 

Fuetheb Recommendations. 

475. Certain general principles, besides those already stated, 
should be clearly and steadily kept in view by those entrusted with 
this revision of the grant-in-aid rules in the different Provinces. Some 
method maybe discovered of applying them under any system. We 
shall state them in the form of Recommendations. We accordingly 
recommend that while existing State institutions of the higher order 
should be maintained in complete eficiency wherever they are necessary, 

t he principal care of the Departmen ts —It is far from our wish to 
deprive any District of any existing means of education that it may 
require ; and as there are many localities w here th e place of depart- 
mental institutions that are much required cannot yet be supplied 
by private effpri,jHi« think it necessary to state that such institution 
should not only be maintained, but maintained in full efficiency. At 
the same time it is not less the true interest than it is the avowed 
policy of the State that private effort be increasingly relied on for 
supplying the means of all general education in its higher stages. 
The rules should therefore be such as to make it clear that to evoke, 
guide, and str ength^ private effort is the object to which the 
mam attention of the Departinent 'sBbuld always be given. We 
also recommend that, in ordinary circumstances, the further exten- 
sion of seco ndary education inu m y District he left to the operation of 
the a rant-in-aid sy nt-fjmjn fi anon as that District is provided with an effic- 
ient high school, Government or other, along with its necessary feeders . 
We consider it expedient that every District should have at least 
one high school. In any District where private effort has not yet 
established such a school and where there is no reasonable prospect 
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of its doing 80i we coniider it legitimate lor i^e department ta:iftp|)ly 
this amount of the means of secondary instruction for a time. Beyond 
this minimum provision no direct departmental effort should be 
made in the field of secondary education ; but the rales should be 
such that private enterprise may not find it too hard a task to 
afford such extension of secondary education as the good of the 
community may require* 

Section 5. — Sviflficiency or ineufificiency of the Amount 
of Aid at present afforded to private effort. 

Peinciples to be followed in determining the necessary 
Rate of Aid. 

476. It is plainly desirable to indicate in this Report how far 
the aid afforded to private effort is sufiicient or insufficient in amount. 
The question, however, presents so many difficulties that it is im- 
possible to pronounce any jiidgment on it with the confidence 
and precision that its importance undoubtedly deserves. The 
aid required for the full efficiency of institutions varies almost 
indefinitely according to the situation and other circumstances of 
each. A rate of aid sufficient, or more than sufficient, in one 
District to secure fair efficiency or even steady progress, may be quite 
inadequate in another. Thus, it is almost impossible to give even a 
general indication of what rate of aid should be given to each class 
of institutions in each Province; while it is quite impossible to lay 
down rigid rules on a question that is necessarily so complicated 
and so largely dependent on local peculiarities. The only approach 
to a principle capable of fair application to all classes of privately 
managed institutions, is to compare the amount of aid with the 
amount of public funds which the Department has found it neces- 
sary to spend in each Province on each class of institutions under its 
own direct management. The tfeneral eB^ency of departmental 
institutions is universally acknowledged anoPib may be presumed 
that there has been little or no waste of public funds in securing 
this efficiency. The amount required in departmental institutions 
by way of supplement to the sum raised from fees, endowments 
and subscriptions, will therefore throw some light upon the question 
of the amount of money which must be forthcoming in addition to 
that which comes in the way of self-support, if aided institntions 
are to be made as stable and efficient »s departmental institutions 
for the most part are. In cases where departmental institutions 
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enjoy exceptionally lar^e endowments or subscriptions, this mode 
of calculation would no doubt lead us to assign to aided insti- 
tutions a smaller amount of aid than they really require. But 
such oases are so few that, except perhaps in the colleges of Bombay 
and the North-Western Provinces, this element will not materially 
disturb the conclusions to which the principle will guide us. It 
may be convenient to illustrate the principle which we adopt by an 
example. A departmental institution may raise, say, 40 per cent, of 
its entire expense by means of fees or endowments and therefore 
needs 60 per cent, of its expense to be supplied from public funds, if 
it is to be stable and eflBcient. It seems safe to infer that any in- 
stitution in the same District and providing instruction at the same 
stage, must also obtain from one external source or other at least 
60 per cent, of its entire outlay, if it is to be equally stable and effic- 
ient. In the case however of the non-departmental institution, the 
60 per cent, must not be expected from public funds. It is an 
important element in the grant-in-aid system that part of the expense 
of the aided institution should be provided by its managers from 
private resources of their own. As to the share of the total expense 
that should thus be provided from private resources, no absolute rule 
can be laid down ; nor is it possible to say what proportion of the 
total expenditure the State will find it necessary to afford if the insti- 
tution is to be maintained. Everything depends on theability and dis- 
position of the managers, and on their zeal in the cause of education. 
Some managers will persevere in their efforts although nearly all 
the expense that is not met by fees be thrown on them. Others 
will be discouraged and will retire if the larger proportion of the 
deficiency left, after reckoning the fees, is not awarded to them 
from public funds. In a rough and general way it may be per- 
haps laid down, though certainly not as a rule to be universally 
applied, that th e sum neces sary to supplement the amount of self- 
support attained by the institution inay be equally divided be-^ 
tween the managersa nd TEe~^ fate. This can only be taken^ai^n 
approximate average of what the ra^e ought to be. In wealthy 
Districts where education is appreciated, it might justly be consider- 
ably less. In backward Districts, it might with equal justice be con- 
siderably more. Thus in the case supposed, if a departmental institu- 
tion, being self-supporting to the extent of 40 per cent, of its entire 
cost, needs 60 per cent, of that cost to be furnished by the State, it 
may be held that, since an aided institution providing instruction of 
tl^e«ai2ie grade will also require 60 per cent, of its entire cost to be 
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supplied from wifchoat, half of this^ or 30 per cent.^ may be reason- 
ably expected from the State. In some cases no donbt a grant 
of less than half the deficiency after fees have been deducted will 
enable an institution to do the work it aims at^ especially if it 
has any endowments to fall back on ; but in other oases, a grant of 
less than half the deficiency, might result in the loss of the institu- 
tion to the general system of education. The only real security that 
the amount of aid necessary in each case will be given depends on 
an earnest desire on tho part of the Head of the Department to 
enoourage«private effort to the full. Still, for the purposes of this 
section of the present Chapter, the principle of the deficiency being 
equally shared between the managers and the State may be taken 
as a practically satisfactory guide. It may be observed that this 
principle would enable the State, in cases where private effort can 
be elicited, to secure the provision of the means of collegiate and 
secondary education at less than one-fourih of the expense at which 
such education is at present provided by direct departmental agency. 
We have already seen, that aided colleges and secondary schools 
cost on the average only half as much as similar departmental insti- 
tutions. According to the general principle explained above, the 
proportionate rate of aid to be afforded by the State to an aided 
institution would be half the ratio of the State expenditure to the 
whole expenditure on a departmental institution of the same class. 
Hence the whole cost of the aided institution being one-half and the 
proportionate rate of aid being also one-half, the net outlay of the 
State on the aided iustituliou would be one-fourth of its outlay on 
the departmental institution. This, however, refers only to strictly 
educational funds. In the case of the aided institution, the State 
would further save whatever expenses are incurred on account of 
pensions to the teachers employed in the departmental institution, 
and also a large part of the expenses incurred for buildings. As 
the result of these considerations, it may be held that the aid afford- 
ed is fairly sufficient, or at least not manifestly insufficient, when it 
bears to the entire cost of the aided institution half the ratio which 
the expenditure from public funds bears to the entire cost of a 
similar and similarly situated institution managed by the depart- 
ment directly. 


The Genbeal Result op the Enquiry. 

478. Thus it will be seen that according to the standard ex- 
plained in the last two paragraphs, the aid at present given u in a 
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majority of instances fairly adequate. We are however reluctant 
to express a decided opinion in the case of primary schools, for a 
reason that will be given in the next paragraph. It will be 
observed that in some cases our statement contains no expression 
of opinion. In Bengal the departmental primary schools are insig- 
nificant in number and maintained only in a few outlying and 
very backward places. They thus afford no guidance in deter- 
mining the proper rate of aid for similar schools under private 
managers. It, therefore, becomes necessary to take other consi- 
derations into account- It will be observed that, setting aside 
Assam, in which, as in Bengal, the departmental primary schools 
are few, the Department has found it necessary to contribute from 
public funds to the schools under its own management a proportion 
of their gross outlay varying from 9d‘55 per ceut. in the North- 
Western Provinces to 80*83 per ceut. in Madras. The principle we 
have followed would thus lead to the conclusiou that the rate of aid 
to a primary school should be somewhere between 47 and 40 
per cent., of its gross expense, and ceitainly not so low as 26'28 
per cent, the average proportion in Bengal. Again, the grants actu- 
ally given in other Provinces vary from 64*19 per cent, of the total 
expense in Assam, to 21*93 per cent, in the Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts; and this last, and even the more liberal rate of 27*35 per 
cent, in Bombay, we have pronounced inadequate. Moreover in 
Assam, which of all the Provinces is most closely connected with 
Bengal, the rate at which aid is given to primary schools is much the 
most liberal in India. Putting these various considerations together, 
we cau come to no other conclusion than that the rate prevailing 
at present in Bengal is altogether inadequate to secure eflhciencyif 
judged by the standard of other Provinces. The declared attitude 
of the Government of Bengal to primary education should, however, 
not be forgotten. That Government regards its contribution to 
primary schools as an expression of interest in the success of the 
institutions maintained by the people for themselves ; as a mark of 
encouragement to villages, teachers and pupils ; and as an incentive 
to them to raise within moderate limits their standard of instruction j 
rather than as a means to enable them to incur increased expenditure 
in the establishment and maintenance of their schools. It recognises 
a danger of Government being substituted for the village as the 
paymaster of the guru, with no improvement in the latter’s position. 
At the same time the Bengal Government appears to have practically 
admitted the inadequacy, even under the conditions stated above; of 
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the ftid ftfiorded to primary- schools;, by the steady iocrease of the 
primary .grant from He. 400,000 in 1880-81 to Ks. 700,000 for the 
current year 1883-84. With regard to the aided colleges of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oude, it may appear that the present 
rate of aid is adequate ; but the problem is in this case complicated 
by the large endowments which some departmental colleges possess, 
and by the special footing on which the Canning College stands. 
The qaestioD whether sufficient aid is given in this Province to 
colleges of the ordinary type under private managers, is one that 
should be carefully considered in the revision of the rules which 
we have recommended. The evidence before us appears to show 
that the encouragement to such colleges is at present extremely 
small. In the case of the colleges of Bengal also, certain special 
circumstances must be taken into account. The maximum grant 
allowed by the rules in force in that Province is 25 per cent, of 
the total expenditure, while the grant actually drawn is only 15 
per cent., and the principle we have adopted would point to a 
grant of about 34 per cent. On the other band, it must be observed 
that all existing aided colleges in Bengal are situated in Calcutta, 
where there is a large and steadily increasing demand for collegiate 
education, and that the fee-rates at the Presidency College are so 
high as to make it probable that as the number of students in- 
creases, nearly all the additional students will enter colleges under 
private management, which will thus receive a large accession of in- 
come. This source of income is so important that the unaided colleges 
of Calcutta support themselves from their fee-receipts, supplemented 
by the surplus revenue from their school departments, and have 
never applied for a grant-in-aid ; and we have here an illustration 
of the impossibility of applying the standard which we have adop- 
ted without large allowance for special circumstauces. The most 
probable conclusion from the facts bearing on the colleges of Ben- 
gal is that in the city of Calcutta a rate of 25 per cent, will be suffi- 
cient, but that for the country Districts of the Province, where no 
aided college has yet been established by private effort, the rate 
should be raised to 33 per cent. Setting aside the cases in which 
we are unprepared to express a definite opinion, it appears that the 
rate of aid to all secondary schools, except those of Madras, is ade- 
quate, and to those of some Provinces, especially Bengal and Assam 
decidedly liberal ; that the aid to the secondary schools of Madras, 
and to the primary schools of the Punjab falls below the standard ; 


but that the only cases in which the aid must be pronounced to be 
. 
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adopted, are t he collegea of Madras^ Bombay and Bengal^ and the 
primary acfiools of Bombay, Bengal and the Haidarabad Assigned 
Districts. In that'aspect of the question which we are- now consid- 
ering, the Department can not in other cases be justly charged with 
having discouraged private effort by any manifest insufficiency in 
the aid extended to it. That there may be individual institutions 
which receive less aid than they are entitled to is not impossible ; 
but except in the oases we have noticed, the Department seems to 
have established a reasonably fair proportion between the support 
afforded to schools under private managers and the support 
afforded to those under its own immediate management. Whether 
it should have established or retained in its own hands so many 
colleges, or at any rate so many secondary schools, is of course a 
totally different question from that with which we are here con- 
cerned. It has indeed been clearly shown in the third section of 
the present Chapter that private effort for the provision of advanced 
instruction has not been encouraged or extended as it might have 
been •, but this result we are disposed to ascribe, not so much to the 
insufficiency of the aid bestowed on already existing institutions, 
as to the absence of effort to increase their number, to the unneces- 
sary establishment in some Provinces of departmental colleges and 
schools, to the distinct, and strong preference given to departmental 
over private agency which has marked in varying degrees the 
educational history of every Province except Bengal, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, and from which, so far as colleges are con- 
cerned, even Bengal is not exempt; and above all to the public 
feeling which has been created in these and in other ways. In 
succeeding sections of this Chapter we shall advert to errors in prac- 
tical administration which have discouraged private effort, and shall 
call attention to a variety of means by which such effort may be 
more extensively elicited. If those errors are corrected and those 
means steadily employed, we believe that, with the exceptions already 
noted, the present rates of aid, without being materially en- 
hanced, may call forth a largely increased amount of private enter- 
prise in supplying the means of education. 

Cautions in applying the Standard employed. 

479. It mtfst be carefully observed that we do not mean to 
lay down the standard which we have here employed as a rule 
that should be applied to any individual case. No such standard 



Oin meMnra the ymI wants of institutions, and aid shonld not 
exceed, .a« it should not fall below, what is indispensable for 
complete efficiency. The amount needed to secure efficiency must 
always depend very largely on local circumstances and on the class 
of institutions dealt with. For instance, in the case of primary 
schools, we should regret to see any attempt to limit aid to half the 
difference between the fees and the total cost. Private effort will 
hardly be put forth to maintain primary schools except to secure 
the means of livelihood, or from motives of pure benevolence. In 
both cases the limitation of State aid'^to the same amount as is 
contributed by managers from resources other than fees, would 
seriously check private effort. In the former class of oases it might 
often put an end to it. Besides, such calculations, have no proper 
place in that system of payment by results, upon which primary 
education is chiefly aided. We see no reason why an aided primary 
school should receive only one-half the proportion of its outlay which 
a departmental primary school requires to maintain efficiency, — 
no reason in fact why the proportion of its expense that is borne by 
public funds should not be equal to that so borne in a departmental 
school, always provided that no conflict arises with Recommendation 
No. 13. In judging of the proper amount of aid to colleges and 
secondary schools, in the maintenance of which many other motives 
come into play, we should wish the standard we have applied to be 
much more decidedly kept in view. Again, with regard to more ad- 
vanced institutions, much must depend on the size that classes may 
be expected to attain. For example, an institution for the provision 
of advanced education in a remote or backward District (suppo- 
sing it to be one that should exist or receive aid at all), may 
warraiitably expect larger proportionate aid than is needed by 
a similar institution in a great educational centre, where effic- 
iency will naturally secure a large attendance and a corres- 
ponding income from fees- Or, again, when departmental and 
aided colleges are in competition, the proper rate of aid will 
depend to a considerable extent on the rate of fee in the depart- 
mental college. For example, in Calcutta, where the fee in the 
departmental college is larger by Rs. 7 a month (Rs. 12 to 5), 
or in Bombay where it is larger by Rs. 4 a month (Rs. 10 to 6), 
than that which aided colleges are expected to charge, the oppor- 
tunity for self-support afforded to an aided ‘college is much 
greater than in Madras, where the difference allowed between the 
fees of the two classes of colleges is only Rs. 1^ a month (Rs. 6 to 



Bs* B^)i iHi3 therefore the rate of aid may leg^itimately be lees. In 
other towns and Districts similar local peonliarities may require 
to be kept in view. Thus it is only in the roughest and most 
general way that any such test as we have used should be 
employed to determine the sufficiency or insufficiency of aid. Wo 
would further remark that if the rate of aid be increased, as in the 
case of colleges at all events is so manifestly required, it will 
devolve on the Department to see that the augmented aid is well 
applied. The object of an enhanced grant is to extend education 
and increase its efficiency, not to economise the funds of managers. 
The fitness of managers to be entrusted with a larger share of 
public funds must be shown by a strengthened stafE and improved 
appliances, and by the increased efficiency to which these will cer- 
tainly lead in course of time. 

Section 6. — Points suggested by the Evidence, Memo- 
rials, and Provincial Reports, as to various Systems of Aid 
and their administration. 

Introductory. 

481. A large mass of facts and opinions bearing on the 
methods employed to encourage private enterprise in education has 
been laid before us. Some of these criticisms are purely theoreti- 
cal ; others, while based on experience, are drawn from considera- 
tions of but a narrow circle of facts, and make no allowance for oppos- 
ing circumstances that are yet very obvious. Some points, also, 
that are prominent in the evidence we have already found occasion 
to deal with, as, for instance, in our discussion of the various grant- 
in-aid systems. Some, too, must be afterwards considered in con- 
nection with the question of closing or transferring departmental 
institutions. We shall therefore not attempt to record all that has 
been brought before us, but simply summarise such points not else- 
where disposed of as seem worth ' considering in the revision of 
the rules, under the following general heads; fl) systems; 
(2) amounts obtainable ; f3) conditions of aid ; and (4) administra- 
tion. What is here said under the first two heads must be regarded 
as supplementary to previous paragraphs of the Report. It must 
be carefully borne in mind that our assent is not implied to all, or 
necessarily to any, of the views expressed. We may sometimes 
make comments of our own ; but the main purpose of this section 
is to give a resume of what has actually been advanced by those 
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Iiilo froin> siiQAd^pcni^ of privaiid iui4itihn| jio 
<dea^ thcw va^to and faelinga. Thase it is naoeesary to talro into 
aocoasi^'whatlier tl^e capiplaints made are oc ara not well foonded. 
Agsiny it should h© observed that some of the arrangements oom- 
p|«med^f« as for instance^ certain redactions of grants, sometimes 
originated with, and often were sanctioned by, the local Govem- 
moAts^ and cannot be charged upon the Department only* Bat 
from the point of view of private managers, the Department and 
the local Government are virtually one. It must also be borne in 
mind that some representatives of private effort make few comr 
plaints or none at all. Naturally, evidence of that class makes no 
appearance in this section, and but little anywhere in the Report 
Those who have to inquire into the character and working of a 
system, must always give their main, if not their exclusive, attention 
to the charges actually brought against it. In our next section we 
shall wdeavour to suggest remedies for so many of the complaints 
enumerated here as appear to us to have a solid basis. 

Evidence bearinq on Systems of Aid. 

482. Though there is some complaint that the rules of the salary- 
grant system are unnecessarily complex, the only one of the three 
chief systems against which, as a system, complaints are numerous 
is that of payment by results. We have already recommended that 
this method of aid be not applied to colleges, and therefore we 
need not recount what witnesses have advanced on that point. 
Besides the disadvantages enumerated in Section 4 of this Chapter, 
it has been pointed out how little encouragement the system gives to 
the setting up of new schools. It assumes that schools are already 
established, and have resources of some kind to carry them through 
preliminary difficulties. In the case of inexpensive primary 
schools in favourable situations, the managers or teachers may 
rely on fees till a grant can be claimed ; but it is argued that in 
backward Districts, where a desire for education has to be fostered, 
this method of giving aid holds out little inducement to establish 
schools. Most of the witnesses suggest that the system should be 
combined with some plan that will enable teachers or managers to 
obtain a certain amount of aid however small, as a kind of fixed 
minimum not dependent on the results of examination. As to the 
details of this system, too rigid a definition of standards is 
gfeperally. deprecated, as leaving no independence to teachers or 
manors in the choice of the so*’*' of educatioa they wish to give^ 
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P^DpilSi 3ome witnesses go so far as to^k}ld ysboice o£ 

mkl^eols sbonld rest entirely with tbe authorities of the sohooi^ 
and that Inspectors should only examine in whatever has been 
taught. It is oertainiy not unreasonable to hold with oUiers that 
the same set of subjects should not neoessarity be presorfbed over 
a whole Province, and that schools in backward Districts should 
not' be rewarded according to the same standards that are applied 
in the most forward. It is further held by some that the lowest 
standard for which grants are given is too high, so that little aid 
is obtainable for very elementary schools j and it is urged that this 
bears particularly hard upon Girls' schools, in which it isyetfo diffi- 
cult to attain appreciable results of any kind. It is even said that 
Inspectors who wish to be practically just are sometimes led to 
make their examination under the lower standards more lenient than 
is at all desirable. There is likewise some complaint of standards 
being the same for girls as boys, it is contended that, oonsidering 
the special difficulties of female education, a less amount of pTohoienoy 
on the part of girls should be rewarded by a grant than is rightly 
demanded in the case of boys. There are complaints, too, of eoaoes- 
sive strictness in the number and length of the daily attendauoee 
quired of pupils. These differ in different Provinoes ; but it is ‘Con- 
tended that they should differ more thau they do for different Di»* 
triots of the same Province, and in particular that they should be 
so arranged as to make, in some schools, greater allcmanoe for 
pupils engaged at certain seasons in agricultural labour. The 
complaint has also been made of the system as administered in 
Bombay, that it requires an excessive amouut poetry to be 
learned by heart, and this increases the danger of relying too muoh 
on memory alone,— a danger to which all education in India is 
Bbtorioosly exposed. The sub-division of standards is also com- 
plained of, as well as the arrangement that failure in wny one ei 
the sub-heads prevents a pupil from earning a grant under the 
Btandaird as a whole. 

Evidence beabino on Amounts obtainabi4E. 

483. We have already eiqpressed our opinion as to the extent 
to which grants to the va(ious branches of education maintained 
by private effort are sufficient on the whole, and we have laid 
down aome general principles by which State expondituro-on such 
edfueettoii idiould be regalatsd. Little therefore n^ be sftid vuider 



this heading. Generally speaking, those who represent uded 
edaoatioi} regard the rates as too low. Saoh witnesses are of 
ooorse prone to look at the question from their own point of view 
and to neglect consideratioDS on the other side ; but there is a 
general consent that more liberal aid would be likely to produce a 
much more rapid development of education. It seems, however, 
that less discontent has been caused^ by the actual amount of 
grants than by the expansion of departmental institutions, parti- 
cularly in one province, concurrently with the withdrawal or refusal 
of grants-in-aid. It may not be possible to give indefeasible rights 
to claimants for grants-in-aid, but care should be taken to avoid 
even tl^ appearance of starving the one class of institutions in 
order to provide for the wants of the other. J udicious distribution 
is probably of more importance in encouraging private effort than 
lavish expenditure. At this point we may notice the question raised 
by several witnesses, whether, in calculating the expenditure of 
a school in order to determine the amount of aid it should receive, 
something should not be reckoned for time spent in supervision as 
well as well as for time spent in teaching. In some cases the 
headmaster of an institution draws no part of his salary from the 
funds of the school, because he is not one of its regular staff ; yet 
much of its real value may depend on the time he gives to it. This 
element is taken into account in some Provinces, but not in 
others. The question is attended with difi&culty, but may be 
suitably considered in the revision of the rules. Another complaint 
bearing on the rate of aid is, that general rules are sometimes 
so applied as to reduce the amount on which managers have 
counted. Por example, it is said that special grants fairly earned 
according to the rules have been refused, on the ground that 
if given they would bring the grant above a certain proportion 
of the total outlay on the school. A refusal of aid on such grounds 
is calculated to discourage those who have been induced to put 
forth special effort by the liberality of the offers made to them. It 
is to provide against this danger that we have laid down, in 
Section 4 of this Chapter, that the general principles regulating the 
amount of aid should not apply to cases in which Becommen- 
dations for special aid have been made. 

EvIDSNCS fiSABlNO ON CoNDlflONB OF AlD. 

4S4. Practice differs in the various Provinces as to the condi- 
tions on which schools are eligible for grants-in-aid, and the viewB 
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expressed sjs to what these conditions ought to be are various^ and 
sometimes contradictory. Thus it is held by some that’ grants 
should in no way depend on the private resources forthcoming for 
the support of a school. Subscriptions, it is said, cannot be relied 
on, and to demand them before a grant is given renders the estab- 
lishment of schools in needy neighbourhoods impossible. On the 
other hand, it is maintained that this condition evokes private 
liberality, and that aid should not be given except where the reality 
of the desire for education has been put to this mouey test. Possi- 
bly the difference may be reconciled by bearing in mind the 
different claims of primary and secondary education on public 
assistance. New schools for the poor are not likely to be largely 
established on the basis of voluntary subscriptions. But where 
the education is of a higher kind, and possesses a prospective 
money value, the earnestness of the desire for it may more fairly 
be put to this test- With regard to the condition that fees must be 
levied in aided schools in all ordinary cases, it has been rightly poin- 
ted out by witnesses, that if indigenous schools are to be aided it may 
have been often necessary to recognise the custom of paying fees in 
kind. It has been also pointed out, that such indigenous schools, 
as well as some others which have been left more or less outside 
the grant-in-aid system, can never comply with the strict conditions 
as to a committee of management and a theoretically satisfactory 
staff of teachers, which some Provinces still impose on every school 
applying for a grant. Native agency may sometimes work along these 
lines of management, and will probably do so more and more } but 
at present it often tends towards methods that are simpler, if also less 
likely to secure permanent success. Borne kind of guarantee for 
permanence is of course eminently desirable, but it need not be 
insisted on as a preliminary to granting aid in every case without 
exception. It seems better to assist, while they last, a few schools 
that prove ephemeral in the end, than for fear of this slight 
amount of waste to leave unaided a multitude of struggling institu- 
tions, which by grants of but small amount might become useful 
agencies for the spread of education. Simpler conditions and 
less strict requirements might lead many who have not yet thought 
of doing so to apply for aid in the Provinces in question. Again, 
there are complaints of the threat at least being held out that"' the 
Department will insist, as a condition of aid, on all promotions from 
class to class being determined by departmental examinations. In 
the North-Western Provinces, the still further complaint is made 
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mi»t thas be Isolated, oa paifi of bU gracls being witbbeM, is 
badly arranged a&d badly oondaoted. We have dealt with tills 
point, however, by a Recommendation ander the head of secondary 
edneatiuD. In Madras, the qnestion is maoh dbonsaed how fau* 
the employment of certificated teachers should be required as the 
condition of a grant under the system of payment by resnks. 
If the only object is to secure the most rapid spread of education, 
the less interference the better with the internal economy of those 
schools which are able by any instrumentality to pass a fair 
number of their pupils, if the object be to raise the standard 
of general efficiency, the employment of certificated teachers may 
not unreasonably be insisted on. On the one hand, to secure well 
qualified teachers is an object that should never be lost sight of. 
On the other, there is obvious danger in making the employ- 
ment of such teachers a condition of aid too absolutely or too soon. 
It will require both skill and patience to reconcile the claims, which 
in this case are to some extent conflioting, of the more rapid spread 
and the greater efficiency of primary education. Again, complaint 
has been made of points wholly unconnected with education having 
been made indispensable to the bestowal or continuance of a grant, 
it has, for example, been extensively prescribed as a condition of 
aid in one Province that managers must hold th^selves responsible 
for seeing that their pupils have been successfully vaccinated. 
However laudable the object may be, this is a confosiou of 
educational, with hygienic, regulations which seems wholly out of 
place in a system iutended to encourage private enterprise. The 
fear has been expressed that conditions of aid still more objection- 
able may be laid down by Local and Municipal Boards, and the 
need has been much insisted on that such conditions shall be fixed 
by Qovemment and not by the Boards, and that an appeal shall lie 
to the Department if, in any case> the conditions fixed by Govern- 
ment are not observed. On this point we shall speak more fnlly 
undmr its proper head. Some witnesses would make it a condition 
of aid that no religions instruction shonld be given - in an aided 
sohooU or at least that if given it should be entirely separated ih'om 
the ordinary coarse. In view, however, of the declaration of the 
Despatoh of 18 H that tiie system of grants-in-aid is to be based on 
^ an entue abstizmnoe &om intMlerenoe with the religious insbruo- 
tion conveyed in the schools assisted and of the instruotimi to 
Insp^stora in tikat .Despatch that ** in their periodical mspeotioas 
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wkatmwr dbottlj bo ta¥«& tbem of tbo 
doctrines wfaiob may be taa^bt in any sobooV’, tbis pra]) 08 al neod 
not be diaonssed.’ One aspect of the qnestion also’ will be taken np 
when we come to speak of the fntnre prospects and development of 
the system of aiding private effort. 

Evidence bearing on Administbution. 

485. The anost numerous and important complaints brought 
before ns in the evidence and memorials, refer to the practical 
administration of the different systems of aid. Thus it is stated 
that in some Provinces the plan of evoking private effort has not 
yet been fairly tried. The very first step towards the success of 
the plan is to make the rules under which aid is offered thoroughly 
known to those whom the State invites to help it in the work of edu- 
cation. Even this, it would appear, has not been always done. In 
the Punjab at least, care has not been taken to have the rules 
effectually published, or even translated into the vernaonlars. It 
is not surprising, therefore, especially in a Province where English 
thought and English customs have as yet affected the community 
so little, that almost the only persons who have responded to the 
appeal of the State have been the Missionaries. It is stated, too, 
that even when an application for a grant has been made 
strictly according to the rules — which owing to the complexity 
of the rules in some Provinces is not always an easy matter — 
the delay before an answer comes operates as a great dis- 
couragement. In one Province the process to be gone through in 
obtaining a grant is said to be so complicated, that it cannot well 
take less than six months, and often does take considerably more. 
In connection with this subject we must notice the very nnmerons 
and loud complaints of the multiplicity and complexity of returns 
required from the managers of aided schools. In some Provinces 
it is declared that the trouble entailed by these returns is almost 
more than the grants are worth. The burden seems to be steadily 
growing as new Administrators devise new forms to be filled np, 
and even men of European experience and cnltnre are said to be 
occasionally unable to understand what it is that they are required 
to state. If BO, such requirements must be a real obstacle to the 
extension of aided education in the bands of local bodies and native 
gen^emeiu It is not only the waste of time that is objected to, 
bat the inevitable tendency of snob a system to east all schools in 
the departmeatal mould and to bring them practically' under the 
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immedkto management of the Direotoi^ of Pablio Inetrnotion* Oom^i 
plaints* have been made that grante are given to Missionaries, when 
in similar circnmstanoes they are refused to native bodies. It is 
certainly true that in some Provinces too little encouragement has 
been held out to the latter, but it does not appear that there hag 
been anywhere, for many years, a deliberate refusal of aid to any 
particular class of effort. It is said also, that grants have been 
given to mission schools set up in the neighbourhood of other 
schools under private managers, but not to those in competition 
with Government schools. Missionaries make a similar statement 
as to aid being given to schools in competition with their own, 
but not to those in competition with Government schools. 
The complaint, in this form, is not that one kind of aided effort 
has been preferred to another, but that private effort of all kinds is 
discouraged when it competes with schools managed by the 
Department itself. Thus, too, in the North-Western Provinces there 
seems to have been a systematic reluctance to give aid to non- 
Government Colleges, even to so signal an example of private enter- 
prise as the Muhammadan College at Aligarh. It is added that 
grants have in some cases been reduced at the very time when 
they are beginning to produce the desired effect of makiug the 
aided institution thoroughly successful. Even a few such examples 
may fatally interfere with the growth of private effort. There can 
be no doubt that the impression prevails in some Provinces that 
the Department is hostile to institutions that compare at all 
favourably with its own. 

There are similar complaints as to undue favour or disfavour 
being shown to one class of aided institutions as compared with 
another in respect of severity of examinations, and to all classes of 
aided institutions as compared with departmental ones. It would 
be a waste of time to endeavour to determine whether such accusa- 
tions have any foundation in fact. Unanimity as to the fairness of 
an examination is hopelessly unattainable. In our view, the com- 
plaint points chiefly to the desirability of not letting aid depend in 
any large measure on the mere results of examining individual 
pupils, except iu those elementary subjects as to which it is compara- 
tively easy to form a definite and well-grounded judgment. 

Connected with this subject is the complaint, which is specially 
prominent in Madras and the Punjab, of public examinations being 
so used as practically to impose the departmental curriculum and 
even departmental text-books upon aided schools, and thus to render 



the independent development of snoh eohoole impoeeible. It is 
stat^, too, that by compelling aided schools to send np them pupils 
for tests applied throughout the whole Province, not only are child- 
ren subjected to public examinations too young to bear the strain, 
bat that an insuperable obstacle is thereby opposed to the gradual 
growth of that variety in the type of instruction which is essential 
for a civilised community with its many complex wants. In Madras 
there is also said to be some tendency to treat every deviation from 
the rules laid down in the “ Standing Orders^’ for Government 
schools as i/pso facto a defect. 

From sonae witnesses again, though not from many, the com- 
plaint is heard that the low rates of fees charged in departmental 
institutions, prevent institutions under private management from 
being so self-supporting as they ought to he. In the opinion of one 
of the few representatives of native private effort in the Pan jab, the 
low rate of foes and the indiscriminate bestowal of sobolarsbips in 
the higher class of Government institutions form one of the leading 
causes of the stagnation of native educational enterprise throughout 
the Province. The same charge is brought in the Madras Provin- 
cial Report, not against the Department or strictly departmental 
institutions, but against the schools maintained by Municipal and 
Local Boards. These also are in a special degree under the influ- 
ence of the Department, and some way should be devised of so reg- 
ulating the fees as to check the general tendency to fix them 
very low.’^ To use public funds as a means of keeping down fees 
appears to us, at all events in regard to schools for secondary 
instruction, to be out of harmony with the spirit of the Despatches. 
Nothing is more important, in the way not only of encouraging pri- 
vate effort, but also of diminishing the amount of aid required, and 
so of economising the resources of the State, than to make fees as 
high as it is possible to make them without injury to education. 
Schools that are most closely connected with Government, as being 
naturally the strongest and most stable, must lead the way. 

Another defect in administration to which attention has been 
called, is that of delay in the payment of grants after they have 
become due. It is in evidence that in one case a manager who has 
charge of a large number of schools had not received in October 1882 
grants to the amount of Rs. 6,000 that were due to him forthepre- 
viooB year. Several witnesses have made similar complaints, 
though it may be hoped that such a case as this is as rare as it is 
extreme. 



OoKHiisf Of WAHT Of Stkpatht t» Aj>msnsm!mA, 

486 , Btrb the most common and most important olaas of com- 
{^ttts bearing on departmental administration is that it is unsjm- 
pa^Mtic towards private effort. This is expressed calmly by some 
and in emphatic terms by others j bnt representatives of aided 
ednoarionj in all Provinces except Bengal, say something that 
tends in this direction. The charge is no donbt vagne ; bat it is 
clear that if the action of the Department has tended anywhere 
to make public opinion unfavourable to the policy of the Despatch 
of 1864, the obstacle thereby thrown in the way of evoking 
private effort may be very great, although intangible. One of the 
few representatives of private native effort in the North-Western 
Provinces and Ondh states that ** Aided schools are looked upon by 
the Ednoational authorities as excrescences which are to be re- 
moved, and the sooner the better.” He adds “ they are the pariahs 
of the Edncation Department and are looked down upon with 
contempt. The infection has spread from the Department to 
the outside public, and the very name of a ^ subscription’ school 
moves a provoking smile.” He mentions a friend who long 
maintained a school with bnt slender means, and yet said that he 
would rather let the school perish than apply to the Department for 
a grant, on the ground that he should not “ be able to bear their 
scornful conduct, and their constant and harassing interference.” 
The views of this witness are possibly extreme ; but it is well to note 
the strength of feeling that his words indicate. If his statement as 
to the public opinion that has been induced by the action of the 
Department corresponds in the slightest degree with facts, it is 
needless to seek any other explanation of the grant-in-aid system 
having had such small success in the North-Western Provinces. 
None of the witnesses in other Provinces use such strong language. 
Still, what they say is enough to show that there are few Provinces 
in which the feeling between the Department and the represen- 
tatives of aided effort is such as we should wish to see it. Some of 
the latter point to facts which appear bo show an indifference, if 
nothing stronger, to private effort on the part of some depart- 
mental officers. Thus complaints are made of departmental insti- 
tutiona having been opened in direct opposition to those under 
private managers. Cases of this kind are not nnmerons ; but it 
must ba remembered that even a single case, unless the ground of 
action was not only very strong but also very clear, must have 
conveyed the impression to a whole Province that the Department 
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is the opponent and not the friend of private eltort. Hwe nnmerolui 
cases Jiave been pointed to, in which Departmental Imit&tntiQns have 
been set up in places where private effort, if warmly seconded, miglil 
easily have sapplied the wants of the oommnnity. Oases of this kind 
most leave a similar, though a weaker, impression — at least must leave 
the impression that the Department likes beat to have institations 
of its own< 

An official paper has been laid before us, from which it appears 
that in Madras it was proposed by the Director of Public Instruo* 
tion to spend Rs. 30,000 with the avowed object of transferring tlw 
secondary education of an important town, whioh.had hitherto been 
chiefly provided by private effort, wholly into the hands of the 
Department. His successor, indeed, advised against the meMure 
and it was not carried out. The same Director avowed it to be hie 
policy to develop Departmental education pari •paaau with that 
resulting from private effort ; and in the opinion of many witnesses 
he aimed not so much at increasing both as at largpely sabstitnlong 
the former for the latter. 

Again, in proof of the want of sympathy for private effort, it 
has been pointed out that in few Provinces have representatives of 
non-deparbmental education been consulted on questions relating 
to education generally, and in few have they been invited to tako 
any share in those examinations below the standard of the Uni- 
versity which exert an influence upon schools at large. It must bo 
remembered that this complaint, as well as many others, is not 
made in all Provinces alike. In Madras, for example, where some 
complaints are loud, this one is not heard. It may be, also, that tho 
representatives of private effort are to some extent to blame for this 
isolation ; but that they feel themselves to a large extent debarred 
from exerting any influence on the general current of ednoation is 
plain from the evidence before os. We hope that the evil will be to 
a large extent remedied by Recommendations already made in 
Chapter VII of this Report 

Again, it appears that in some Provinces, though not in moet^ 
scholarships have been confined to departmental institutions, tn 
ene Province this was carried so far that, until after we had oom> 
meneed our enquiries, scholarships were not only not tenable in 
institutions under private managers, but were rigorously witMeld 
&om pupils who had received any portion of their ednoation in snob 
institntions. Whatever may have been the intention of such rules, 
iSssff seem to show that the policy laid down in 1854 had been over- 



looked* They could hardly do otherwise than create the belief that 
the Department had no active wish that private edncational effort 
shotdd prosper. 

Again^ as pointing to this want of sympathy, it is stated that 
roles have been laid down for aided schools which the Department 
never thought of applying to its own schools. For instance, in 
Madras the roles allow no aid for the salaries of even the oldest 
and most experienced oncertihcated teachers, while a few soch men 
are nevertheless retained in Departmental institutions. In the same 
Province it is said that rules are laid down which, though excellent 
in the abstract, leave quite out of view the present needs of aided 
institutions and the actual difficulties of their managers. For ex- 
ample, while the scale of grants-in-aid of the salaries of certihcated 
female teachers is admittedly a liberal one, the fact that hardly 
any such teachers can at present be procured seems to have been 
completely overlooked. It is also asserted that, for the sake of the 
theory that grants should not be given for servants, the aid has 
been taken away which was formerly given in paying the women 
employed to escort girls to school — a class of agents quite indispen- 
sable at present in a well-managed girls’ school. For reasons such 
as these, it is stated that a scheme which looks liberal on paper 
toms out to be far from liberal in practice. 

These are some illustrations of the opinion expressed by many 
witnesses who speak from the stand-point of aided education, that 
only in rare cases has the Department discharged its duty of 
actively fostering private effort — that cold justice is the utmost 
which as a rule it has been willing to accord. It is also alleged 
that there has been no want of vigour in the establishment of de- 
partmental schools, and that the impression has thus been left that 
those who wish to be honoured by the State for interest in edooa- 
tion, most show that interest by supporting departmental effort. 
One witness says that any attempt to open a school that would 
even appear to be a rival to a departmental one would be regarded 
not only by the officials but also by most of the respectable Hindo 
inhabitants as an act of disloyalty to Glovernment.’^ Another, who 
is in no way connected with aided education, says that Qovem- 
ment institutions are invariably the most preferred and favoured, 
not only by the State but also by all those who crave and court 
State favour.*' And witness after witness in nearly all the Provinces 
declares that many native gentlemen and native associations would 
be ready to establish aided schools if it were generally felt that 



their doing so would be approved and commended by Government 
and its officials. 

One of the occurrences which has been pointed to as showing 
that private ejffort sometimes receives even less than justice, re- 
quires somewhat fuller statement. In 1876 some reduction of 
educational expenditure was considered necessary in the Province 
of Bombay. The grant of Rs. 70,000 per annum, or 3'1 per cent, of 
the entire expenditure from public funds, which had been fixed as 
the sum to be devoted to the encouragement of aided schools (inclu- 
ding those for Europeans and Eurasians), had by that time been 
considerably exceeded. It was accordingly determined that the 
first step in the retrenchment should be to reduce grants to 
aided schools within the predetermined limits. A conference was 
held with some of their managers, but the only question submitted 
to them was how the reduction already resolved on could best be 
made. It is in evidence that no representatives of native private 
effort, whose claims should have received fuller consideration than 
those of any other class of managers, were invited even to this 
conference ; and that as a natural result the reductions fell dis- 
proportionately on them. In the end it was determined that the 
result grants hitherto paid for passing the higher University exami- 
nations should be reduced by 50 per cent., and the grant for pass- 
ing the matriculation examination entirely taken away. The total 
sum expended under the ordinary roles, that is, according to the 
system of payment by results, was thus reduced from about 
Rs. 86,000 in 1875-76 to about Rs. 78,000 in 1876-77, and to about 
Rs. 66,000 in 1877-78, when the reduction had taken full effect. 
The whole operations of aided schools were thus most seriously 
crippled. There is nothing to show that any reduction in the 
outlay on institutions managed by the Department itself was 
either made or attempted at the commencement of 1876, when 
the financial pressure was first felt, though in the subsequent 
distress caused by famine at the close of that year, they 
also suffered largely. It is urged, however, that financial 
necessities were so great that the only alternative was for 
Government to close, as a temporary measure, one or more of its 
old high schools or colleges, or else reduce the grants-in-aid of 
secondary education”; and that the former course would not 
only have been extremely unpopular and have involved a great 
waste of money, but it would have been a departure from the 
pcdicy of providing each District vrith one hi^ school and its 
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feeders, which was oarefally considered and adopted in the inhuaoy 
of the Department/’ It must be admitted that the idtemative 
was a hard one, and that if the financial distress was so extreme 
as to make an annual saving of Bs. 20,000 indispensable, many 
arguments may be advanced in favonr of the coarse adopted. Yet 
it may reasonably enough be held that the wide-spread disoourage- 
ment of private effort was a still greater evil than any that could 
have arisen from crippling or even closing a few departmental 
schools. There can be no doubt that the action taken has left, in 
many quarters, the unfortunate impression that it is not desired to 
enoonrage private parties to help the State in promoting education. 
A representative of native effort says, “ owing to the withdrawal of 
grants, the progress of high schools conducted by natives has 
been hampered, and I don’t think that unless important changes 
are made, the natives of this Presidency would find it worth 
their while to take a part in the education of their countrymen.” 
Another representative of native effort expresses the conviction 
that ** the procedure of the Department testifies to a distinct aban- 
donment of the policy sketched in the Despatch of 1854, one of the 
primary and fundamental aims of which was to develop native 
enterprise in educational matters in this country.” A European 
manager states it as his belief that it was because the grantrin-aid 
system “ was so suitable to the requirements of the community 
that after ten years’ operation Government thought it necessary to 
check its growth by reducing the grant or refusing it altogether.” 
There may be insuiOdcient ground for views like these, but the fact 
that they are entertained by those who have been most ready to 
respond to the State’s appeal, is of no inconsiderable importance. 
It is only fair to add that the result-grants had again risen in 
1881-82 to a sum in excess of their amount in 1875-76, before the 
reduction was made. 

Conclusion. 

487. Such is a digest of the complaints that have been 
made against the systems of aid at present in force, and against 
the method and the spirit in which they have been administered 
in some Provinces. We may repeat that we have confined our 
attention in this review to the evidence of witnesses who are more 
or less dissatisfied with the existing system and that the main 
purpose of the section has been merely to notice the opinioim ex- 
pressed by them. We have seen, however, in Section 3 of the pre- 
sent that the development of educatioa has o(Dly to « 
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wasaB extont folblrod ilie lines marked onk in 1854) and otir 
view appeers tobe enongh to sltow faot ie doe in a 

considerable degree to the district, and in some Provinces the 
strong preference shown by the Department for working through 
offioers of its own rather than by means of private agency. We 
shall next attempt the more grateful task of showing how the 
complaints that have been made, so for as they appear to ua to 
have a solid basis, may be obviated in the future. 

Section 7 — Relations of private enterprise in education 
with (a) the Department, and (b) competing private Insti- 
tutions. 

Inteoductobt. 

488. The review of the evidence bearing on grant8*in-aid has 
shown that some amount of friction has existed between the 
Department and the independent persons and associations that 
have been active in promoting education. This is no doubt un- 
fortunate, but considering all the circumstances it should not be 
regarded as unnatural, and certainly not as irremediable. It would 
be contrary to all experience if a scheme so far-reaching as that 
initiated in 1864, should come to maturity without considerbble 
difficulty at first. There are always difficulties in reducing general 
principles to detailed practice. Mistakes in applying principles 
may escape detection when they are made, and yet may be readily 
seen when the time for taking stock of what has been done arrives. 
Our historical review of this subject has shown that, in spite of all 
the difficulties and disagreements that witnesses and memorials 
have brought forward, the scheme of grants-iu-aid has in some 
Provinces realised the expectations of its authors, so far as secon- 
dary and collegiate education are concerned, and that nnder a 
somewhat modified form it has been found fitted to promote both 
the extension and the improvement of primary education also. 
We have shown, indeed, that it has been comparatively nnsuccess- 
fnl in other Provinces ; but everywhere it has borne some good 
fruit, and its remarkable and constantly increasing success where 
the conditions have been favonrable, gives encouragement to the 
belief that when mistakes of administration have been noted amd 
corrected, it will do for education of every kind and in every part 
of India a work as extensive as beneficent. If we succeed in 
pointing ont the best mode of reducing to practice the essen- 
tial principles on which the whole scheme proceeds, all the diffio- 



nltiw tlttt haTe ansen may oome to be looked baok upon at no 
diitant date as only tbe obst^les and interrnptionB incidental to 
bringing into proper working order everything that is great and 
lasting. It has been necessary for ns to recount these difficulties, 
not in order to exaggerate or perpetuate differences, that we trust 
will be removed, but simply to mark out the means by which a 
peaceful and safe development is most likely to be secured. It 
must be remembered that the difficulties enumerated have shown 
themselves in different Provinces in very different degrees. It 
should not be supposed that they have all appeared in any single 
Province. In some Provinces, such as Bengal among the more 
advanced, and the Central Provinces among the more backward, 
most of them are entirely absent. It should be noticed, also, that 
the very form of our enquiry has tended to make the blame for 
such difficulties as have arisen appear to rest on the Department 
more largely than has in all probability been really the case. It 
was plainly part of our duty to provoke criticism ; and the ques- 
tions put by us were therefore such as to bring to the surface 
every complaint that witnesses wished to make. 

Had educational officers been asked to prefer their complaints 
against the managers of aided schools, we should doubtless have 
had it in our power to dispense more even-handed justice, but 
purposes of practical utility would not have been served so well. 
In estimating the value of the various complaints that have been 
made, it is well to remember that many of them refer to such 
differences as must always exist among those who sincerely desire 
to promote the same end. The general strain of the evidence 
agrees with what is said by a witness who has found the very 
gravest fault with the educational administration of his Province 
** while the Director’s preference for G-overnment schools is too 
strong, yet I do not think it would lead him knowingly to do 
anything unfriendly to aided schools.” 

The Origin op the chief Complaint. 

489. The last mentioned witness has summed up all the more 
reasonable complaints that have been made. Setting aside objec- 
tions to mere details which we hope will be remedied by revising 
the rules for aid after full consultation with those whom they 
most affect, all complaints may be resolved into this, — that the 
Department has too mnch forgotten the more important side of its 
two-fold responsibility. It was part, no donbt, of its duty to give 
direct instruction, |but its chief function was that of evoking, 



organising, directing aright every ednoational i^enoy that 
could by any means be brought to bear on the vast population ol 
the Empire. The mistake is one for which many excuses may be 
offered. To most men it is more satisfactory to work through 
agents that are under complete control than through those who 
have views of their own, and who cannot be wholly prevented 
from giving effect to them. The work, too, of agents, whose 
principles of action are various and whose interests must at times 
conflict, is not easily directed to a large and common end. And if 
the results of the easier method of direct departmental action are 
less extensive and less enduring, yet it must be admitted that in 
the meantime they are more plain and precise and are also more 
rapidly attained. Moreover, the spirit of attending to one’s own 
more immediate duty is not unnatural. The Department was 
instructed to manage directly one set of schools, while it was 
only indirectly to control another. It could hardly be expected 
altogether to overcome the very natural tendency to give 
more sympathy and support to the former than to the latter, 
especially in oases where the latter were weak and backward, 
and not easily raised into useful models of efiGioient and thorough 
education. It could not in fact have risen at once to the level 
of the high position it was meant to hold, without greater 
breadth of view and a more confirmed habit of looking to 
broad results than it is safe to count on in a large and busy 
Department. It must be added also that the Imperial and Local 
Governments, as well as the Department, have not always consis- 
tently applied the principles of the Despatch of 1854 to practice. 
These considerations are sufiScient to show that some of the com- 
plaints we have reoonnted must almost inevitably have arisen. 
At the same time we feel it to be our duty to say that the devel- 
opment of private effort, and therefore the extension and improve- 
ment of education throughout India, has been greatly hindered by 
the extent to which the Department, not in all but in a majority of 
the Provinces, has failed to act steadily in the spirit of broad and 
generous policy laid down for its guidance at the time when it was 
originally constituted. In one Province the hostility to missionary 
schools shown by one of the earliest Directors of Public Instruction 
not only checked for the time the growth of an agency which might 
have done much to spread education and to evoke agencies even 
more extensive and powerful than itself, but also exerted an influ- 
ence the results of which are felt to the present day. In another 
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Ve can&ot avoid tlie oonelnsioa tliat impatidfioe ol 
iadaj^dent tone o! private managers and cd tWrt^oldneiiB in 
assertmg their rights produced a tension between the Depart- 
ment and the leading representatives of private effort which was 
allowed to prejudice the legitimate interests of aided institutions. In 
yet another Province the root of the difficulty lies deeper still, and 
may be found in a conspicuous indifference to the advantage of 
developing native private effort, which has stronger claims upon 
the State than private effort of any other kind. Lastly, in many 
Provinces a too exclusive interest in the superior success of 
departmental schools has induced the officers of the Department 
to favour them even at the expense of other schools and to dis- 
tribute the pressure of financial difficulties unevenly over the 
institutions which stood to them in different relations, but were 
alike entrusted to their care. From causes such as these, some 
one or more of the conditions essential to the success of private 
effort have been neglected in practical administration ; and to 
this neglect, not to any inherent defects, we attribute whatever 
disappointment there may be as to the results hitherto brought 
about by the system of grants-in-aid. 

With these general remarks we pass from the consideration 
of the difficulties that have arisen. It will suffice if the experience 
of the past is used for the guidance of the future, and if those 
conditions are henceforward observed under which alone it now 
appears that the grant-in-aid system can take the place that it was 
meant to hold. We shall proceed to state what wo regard as the 
chief conditions that are necessary to the complete success of 
any scheme for evoking private educational effort. If these are 
secured for the future, we feel assured that such effort will enter 
upon a new era of healthy and rapid growth, and that education 
will be more widely spread than it could be if the departmental 
method of action continued to be preferred. 

Thh Fiest Condition or the Sitcobsb of Private Effort. 

490. Inst itution^ under private managers cannot be sno- 
oessful unless they are frankly accepted as an es sential part of 
the ^pneral soh eme'OljBduoati gn. This may appear to have been 
even more than sufficiently provided for by the Becommendation 
already made, to the effect that “ while existing State institutions 
of the higher order should be maintained wherever they are necee- 
eary, the improvement and extension of private institutions be the 



prinfl^ oa^ 'erf the Department.” But the way; in which thfk 
Depa^tm^ should manifest its care for institutions under priva;^ 
mananfers may be briefly indicated. No desire for greater sym 7 
metiy of system or for any greater hold on the education of a 
looahty should lead the Department to establish schools in places 
where aided effort can be made adequate. Beoommendation No. 11 
at the end 'of the present Chapter expresses our opinion on this 
point. Nor should the ijepartment wish^ or even allow, the manage- 
ment of independent schools to be handed over to it. Cases may 
arise in which an independent school is languishing, and in 
which a desire for the advancement of education may prompt 
the Department to take over the management and improve the 
school. But if it yield to this desire, the immediate gain will be 
outweighed by the general belief which such action cannot fail 
to create that the State is able and willing to do whatever the 
people ought to do for themselves but will not, and by the blow 
that will thus be struck at the very roots of private effort. Again, 
if institutions under private managers are to be regarded as part of 
the educational apparatus of the country no less than those main- 
tained directly by the Department, it follows that those who assist 
the State by managing them should have great influence ill deter- 
mining all questions of general educational policy. The Head 
of the Department must still be the controlling authority in the 
last resort ; but if an aided institution is preferable to a depart- 
mental one when it is equally efficient, the opinion and advice of 
the managers of the former should be at least as carefully attended 
to and carry as great weight as the views of those who are intim- 
ately connected with the latter. In determining all such matters 
as the arrangement or conduct of public examinations, the rate of 
fees, the terms of admission, the course of study, or the forms of 
periodical returns, — in short, with regard to all that concerns the 
Education of the community at large, the Director of Public Instruo* 
tion should be guided as much by the views of those interested 
in aided education as by those of departmental officers. He should 
employ the teachers and managers of aided schools as freely, if 
they so desire, as officials of the Department in carrying out 
whai hitf been resolved on. The i^oommendations on this 
p(wt contained in Chapter V will, we hope, contribute to secur- 
ing tibia result as well as tend to the improvement of exa- 
minatums. We have decided, as has been shown in Chapter Til, that 
the time has not come when a representative Board should be set 



up to ISOttfcirol or inflaenoe the edaoational exeoative, bat inoan- 
ifdtilo tt.ns^nl sabstitate for snoh a Board may be provided by 
freeatid frequent oonsaltation between the Director and those whom 

jBtate has invited to co-operate with itself. If aided institu- 
tions are thus to have the cordial sympathy of the Department* it 
follows that any success on their part must be as fully and warmly 
acknowledged as the similar success of a departmental institution. 
It followSj too, that when any changes are from time to time pro- 
posed, the bearing of such changes on the welfare and conve- 
niences of schools under private managers should be carefully 
weighed. It also follows that all scholarships and rewards that 
the State confers should be given without regard to the form of 
management of the institution to which a candidate belongs. 
For reasons such as these, we recommend that with a view to 
secure the co~operation of the Oovemment and NonrOovemment 
institutions the managers of the latter he consulted on matters of 
general educational interest, and that their students he admitted on 
equal terms to competition for certijicatea, scholarships, and other 
pvhUc dnstinctions, 

Thi ‘Sjioond Condition of the Success op Peivatb Effort. 

491. The next condition essential to the success of private 
effort is that its freedom be not interfered with. There should be a 
clear understanding that a grant is not to be used as means of 
coercing managers into adopting the views of the Department. It 
is no doubt conceivable, though in a high degree unlikely, that 
there may be so radical a difference between the views of the 
managers and those of the Department that the latter may judge a 
school to be positively injurious. In that case the grant should be 
frankly refused or withdrawn. To use the grant as a means of 
pressing the school into the mould of a departmental school is op- i 
posed to the whole principle of relying upon private effort. The J 
personal interest and zeal which it is the very idea of the system to 
appeal to, is always strongest in those who have views on education 
to which they desire to give practical effect. If such men are to help 
the State they must have freedom. Any disadvantages that may be 
incidental to such freedom are a small price to pay for its many 
benefits. This condition plainly forbids all attempts to take tiie 
internal arrangements of a school, for example the promotions from 
class to class, out of the hands of the school authorities,— Him evil 
which we have already dealt with in our Recommendation No. 22 



of Chapter V. It forbids all modes of inspeotioQ that woilM 
treat any deviation from the model set np by Uie Depa^ 
ment as ipso facto a defect. It forbids demanding retorns so 
minnte and full that in order to famish them the sobool most be 
arranged precisely on the plan that the form of the retorns sug- 
gests,— an evil we have tried to meet by Beoommendation No. 4 
of Cljapter VII. It equally forbids all endeavours to impose a 
rigid routiue of study or a particular set of text books upon all 
schools. We therefore recommend that care he taken lest public 
examinationa become the means of practically imposing the same text- 
books or curriculum on all schools. In short the Department should 
let aided institutions grow after their own fashion, interfering with 
that growth only in cases of extreme necessity. This must not, 
however, be understood to mean that managers are to be subject 
to no authority, or that their schools may be as ineffioient as they 
please. Control is as necessary as freedom, and control must rest 
with the Department. While deprecating everything that would 
take away power and responsibility from managers with regard 
to the internal economy of their schools, we would increase rather 
than diminish the power of the Department to secure complete 
efficiency. No doubt it is difficult or impossible to mark in set 
terms the boundary between interference with freedom on the one 
hand and legitimate control upon the other. But if the Depart* 
ment regards each school as a unit, with the internal economy of 
which its only concern is to see that it does well what it undertakes 
to do, and if it aims at making all such units mutually helpful, the 
problem will not be found too difficult to solve in practice, 

Thb Thied Condition of the Sdooesb op Peivatb Eppobx. 

492. But if fair play is to be given to the system pre* 
scribed by the Despatch of 1854, more is required than sympathetic 
dealing with aided institutions already in existence and security 
for their freedom. Every proper means must be employed to favour 
the establishment of new schools in places where education is 
already provided by Government as well as in others. The readiness 
of the State to aid those who come forward to establish such institu- 
tions should be actively impressed upon the people. In any 
t^rovince where the bulk of the inhabitants ha^e never been made 
aware that the State is willing to aid them in establishing schools 
of their own, it is plain that the grant-in-aid system has nevet 
been really tried. It is true that a proper regard for its dignity 



OtrrerxMnent frpm attitude of a pe^toer j 

bat ttfe bead of a Depaartment entrasted with tiie care of edu- 
catiosL bae wide ao(^ for enooara^g private effort without 
loea of dignity. Public Bentiment is very intangible, yet it is a 
tM&g on which much always depends. By judicions and patient 
effort, a Director, supported by his Government, can do much to 
create the feeling that the State honours those who aid it by open- 
ing and maintaining schools. If such a feeling be once ore&ted, 
efforts along the lines marked out by the Despatch of 1854 will 
not long be wanting. Even in Provinces where private effort has 
not yet done much there is a promising field to work in. There are 
none where its prospects are at present so little hopeful as the 
Punjab and the North-Western Provinces ; yet in the former there 
is a mass of evidence to show that many native gentlemen will take 
part in the education of their countrymen if proper means to 
encourage them are used ; while of the liberality for edu- 
cational purposes that is latent in the latter, there is ample 
proof in the long list of private benefactors, supplied by Babu 
Haris Chandra of Benares in the answers he has given to our 
questions* On the other hand, though grants be given to the few 
that ask them, yet if there be no attempt to increase the number 
of applications, while great care is given to the improvement and 
development of departmental schools, it is inevitable that the feel- 
ing should spring up of its being an act almost of disloyalty to open 
new schools, especially in places where education is under the 
direct management of the Department. Where any feeling like 
this exists, it is vain to count on private effort. We therefore 
recommend that, after care has been taken to adapt the rules to 
the circumstances and wants of each Province, as already recom- 
mended, the revised rules for grants»in~aid and any suhsequmt 
alterations made in them be not merely puhUahed in the official 
OoMttes, but translated into the • vernacular, and communicated to 
the Press, to the managers of aided and private vMtitutions, and to 
all who are Ukely to help in any way in the spread of Educate, 

Teb Foubih Condition of tsx Suoosbs oi PsivaTB Eivobi. 

493. Again, it is necessary, if the full development of private 
effortis to be secured, that thefees in all secondary schools and Oollegee 
that are managed by the Department be kept as high as possible, 
and higher than in aided institutions of a corresponding clasa 
^9 fees UB oyezy institution should be as high as is consistent 
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p^oroefe of tbe State atey "be leasi^ed, ^ ftinds afll feea to matil 
tieW domaads. The stronger an institntioh is, the higher is the fii 
it can afford to charge. As departmental institutions are certainljf 
the steongest in India, not only from the prestige that thein 
Government oonneotion gives them but from the higher effbienoy 
which in most oases they attain, it falls naturally to them to set an 
example which all others ought to follow as closely as they can. 
This is a condition of great importance, and we have called atten* 
tion to it in Recommendations No. 10 of Chapter V and No. 10 of 
Chapter VI. It appears to have been nearly always fulfilled in 
schools and colleges managed by the Department directly, but by 
no means so in the town schools managed by Local and Municipal 
Boards, which are-quasi-departmental in their character. 

Thk Fifth Condition op the Success op Pbivatb Bpfoet. 

494. Still another condition should be observed if private effort 
is to accomplish all that it is capable of. Room must be made for it 
as its area gradually expands. Wherever it becomes fit to do the 
work needed, the Department should remove its own iustitntions 
as the Despatch of 1854 contemplates. 

It must always be a difilcult and delicate thing to settle when 
a departmental institution, or any particular branch of it, ought 
thus to be withdrawn. If such a step be taken too soon, it may 
propagate the idea that Government has ceased to wish that 
opportunities for higher education should be afforded. If delayed 
too long, it must propagate the equally hurtful idea that the people 
should depend on Government entirely, without making an effort 
for themselves ; and any such idea is of course fatal to private 
effort. This condition is so important, and yet so diflBcult to work 
beneficially and fairly, that we shall devote a separate section of 
the Chapter to its treatment No more need be added, here than 
that full encouragement to private effort demands that it be made 
clear by practical examples, when occasion serves, that depart- 
mental schools are not regarded as ends in themselves, but as a 
means of awakening such a desire for edncation that in course of 
time it may be maintained with moderate aid, and may become more 
and more self-supporting ; though there is little ground to expect 
that the very highest kind of education will ever attain to complete 
eelf-snpport by means of fees alone. When a beginning is once 
made in thus withdrawing Government schools, it will be seen that 
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aoiteity Abat all should readfly submit to. The power it will 
..thus gBin over every kind of education will be far greater than^it 
can possibly exert if it be regarded as interested only, or interested 
chitfiyt in the welfare of the institutions that it directly mauagea. 

The Sixth Condition op the Success op Private Bpport, 

496. Again, it is obvious that if the s ystem of aided privat e 
effort is to have free play, it must not only "be encouraged in sue 
ways as we have recommended, butalso must explicitly be preferre d 
to every other mode of spreadin p^ e ducation In cMes where ifc is the 
agen^ best adapted to acoo^lfslT the end in view. Such a case 
there is in fe male educatio n. Local ojBBoial intfiimsfc-xiiayundoubtedly 
do much to prepare the way for suoh^educ^ion and to promote it ; 
but there is little hope of its flourishing anywhere, as yet, if it be 
taken up in a mere oflBcial spirit. It requires everywhere the fos- 
tering care which personal interest and zeal can best provide. In 
this field, departmental agency should be employed only in the 
last resort j and it may be better to wait long for private parties 
to come forward than pre-occupy the ground with departmental or 
semi-departmental schools. We, therefore, recommend that the 
further extension of female education preferentially promoted by afford- 
ing liberal aid and encouragement to managers, who show their 
personal interest in the work, and only when such agency is not 
available by the establishment of schools under the management of the 
Department or of Local or Municipal Boards. 

Further Conditions op the Success of Private Effort. 

496. Some other conditions of the success of private enterprise 
in education, though highly important, are difficult to define. There 
is one however of which it is possible to speak with precision. Pri- 
vate effort cannot thrive unless it can confidently rely on the con- 
tinuance, so long as it is required, of whatever financial aid has 
been extended to it. S udden and arbitrary withdrawals of assis- 
tanc^^e plain ^ ino gnsistent with thfi- prosperity of Ahe particular 
iustitutiohihey affect. But they do injury on a still wider scale. 
They cannot but leave the impression on aU who bear of them, 
that the Department does not really favour the establishment oj 
development; of any institutions of the class. It is true thal 
as fees are raised, State aid should be gradually diminished 
and in some cases withdrawn wholly. The limited funds availabU 
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are iO Tteede^ for new deretopueats of ednoatfon^ Hk4t 
it would be a ^rave abuse to jfive aid that would l^ve .a proi^t 
to managers, not being tbemaelres the teachers, after the 
legitimate wants of their institution are provided for. Thia oou- 
sideration renders it impossible to lay down a scale on which 
aid must be given in every case. Aid should be proportioned 
to real wants, and these mast vary in various localities and 
circumstances. But whenever aid is to be withdrawn, due notice 
should be given, and full opportunity for the statement of their 
case afforded to the managers before the withdrawal is announced. 
And when aid is withdrawn, it should be withdrawn on some 
intelligible principles, and those principles should be stated as 
clearly as circumstances admit in the Code of rules for grants-in- 
aid- Nothi ng can be more fatal to private effort than arbitrary 
t reatment, such for example as reducing the amount gieen to a 
school or college without regard to its locality, its expenditure, its 
stage of advancement, or any of its special circumstances. As the 
expense of an institution increaseb, the aid given to it should 
increase proportionately, provided always that its increase of 
expenditure be legitimate, and that strenuous efforts are put 
forth to make it as self-supporting as possible. Now if the prin-! 
ciple thus enunciated be sound, it follows that the provision for 
grants-in-aid should not be limited to a fired sum. Its steady in- 
crease should be expected and provided for. Something may be 
done to meet this increasing outlay by the gradual transfer of 
departmental institutions to the management of private bodies, and 
by the gradual withdrawal of aid as other institutions become more 
and more self-supporting by means of fees. But if private effort, 
aided and controlled by the State, is to be trusted to as the main 
agency for providing higher education, then as such education 
spreads, the demand for aid will increase too rapidly to be alto- 
gether met in this way. If there be no elasticity in the assign- 
ment for grants-in-aid, when any financial pressure comes the 
Department may have to face such an alternative as was presented . 
in Bombay, where, as we have shown, it became necessary either 
to reduce grants suddenly and so discourage all private effort, or 
to cripple or close departmental schools in places where such action 
might throw education back for many years. Such an alternative 
may be again presented, unless the provision for grants-in-aid be 
kept, at any rate, abreast of the demands likely to be made on i^ 
We, therefore, recommend that a periodically increasing provision 

6 
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Stjuuabt. 

497. The oondiHons thns atated must be praotioally reoog- 
nieed in some fair degree if private effort ia ever to take the place 
it is meant to fill. Many of them have undoubtedly been wanting 
in some Provinces; and to whatever extent they have been wanting, 
we must hold that the grant-in-aid system has not yet been fairly 
tried. There can be no doubt that the Despatch of 1854 inten- 
ded secondary and collegiate education to be largely provided 
by aided private effort ; and the Despatch of 1859 expresses the 
hope that the former would at some future date be exclusively so 
provided. The time for depending upon private effort alone has not 
yet arrivedf but progress towards it has been made ; and progress 
towards it may be much more rapid in the future if suitable means 
are used. The two systems of aided private and of departmental 
effort may co-exist, and indeed must co-exist for a time. In fact, 
from the chief departmental colleges we have come to the oonolu- 
lion that it ia premature for Government to consider the propriety 
of withdrawal. But in the very nature of the case, one system must 
be steadily developing and the other steadily diminishing. All 
considerations tend to show that of the two systems private effort is 
the one that should increase, and the direct agency of the Depart- 
ment the one that should diminish. In all our Recommendations 
we have therefore kept the principle in view, that the main atten* 
tion of the Department should be given to evoking and strengthen- 
ing private efforti and that its success must be largely judged by 
the increase in the number and efficiency of aided or self-support- 
ing institutions under private management that has resulted from 
its care. 

Bxlations or fbivatx Entebpbibs to compbtino pbivate 
Institutions. 

498. Little need be said ab to private effort in competition 
with other private effort. This is a matter in which there is not much 
^at can be usefully done. What little the Department is called 
on to efiect in the way of regulating such competition and making it 
fair and healthy, has been touched on in Chapter VII. Bntth^ chief 
edncational problem of the day is how to multiply the agencies at 
work. The field is more than wide enough for all, though in a few 
special centres there may be some excess of competition. The i 
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in«j «ome when it will be one of the ohief doties of the DefMurt* 
meat to reconcile conflicting claims, and to repress efhnrt that is imt 
required* But such a time is still distant. It is snffioient in the 
mean time if the Department prove itself so cordial in encouraging 
private effort of every kind that all the agencies at work will natu- 
rally invite it to act the part of an arbiter in whatever difficulties 
may occasionally wrise. 

Section 8. — Relations of private effort with Local and 
Municipal Boards. 

Inteoduotobt. 

499. The functions of Local and Municipal Boards have 
already been discussed iu connection with the primary schools that 
are or may be entrusted to them, and we shall return to the subject 
in Chapter XI. Here we shall speak of the Boards only in relation 
to private effort. In that point of view they bear, however, a double 
aspect. They may manage schools of their own, and in that capa- 
city may receive aid from the Department, and thus be regarded as 
themselves examples of private effort. On the other hand, they 
may, like the Department, dispense grants from public funds in aid 
of private effort in the stricter sense. In very many cases they will, 
no doubt, have to act iu both of these capacities. Obviously when 
in receipt of aid they should be treated by the Department on the 
principles explained above, and when they take the place of the 
Department as administrators of funds for grants-in-aid, their 
action should be regulated by the same principles. 

Local and Municipal Boabds as Manaoebb of Schools. 

500. When Local and Municipal Boards manage schools 
founded by themselves, they must of course enjoy the same amount 
of freedom as other managers. In all ordinary cases they will be 
subject only to such supervision and control from the Department as 
the revised rules prescribe for managers generally. But a special 
elaes of oases will arise when any of the schools at present managed 
by the Department are transferred to them. These cases might 
be considered in oonneotion with what we shall say hereafter as to 
the pcinciples which should guide the Department in withdrawing 
fromf^e direct provision of the means of education. But it will 
be more convenient to present our Eeoommendations on this subject 
here, so to include in one view the relations that should 
nibsist b^ween Local and Municipal Boards and the Department. 



When any suah transfer of management takes place^ it is obvionsly 
desirable tbat its terms be clearly understood, and that preoautions 
be taken lest there be any falling off in the standard of efficiency 
attained, or in the rate of fee imposed, under the former management 
of the institution. It is equally necessary to preserve the rights of 
the teachers who may be employed in the school at the time when 
the transfer is made. We therefore recommend that when any school 
or class of schools under departmental management is transferred to 
a Local or Municipal Board, the functions of such Board be clearly 
defined, and that as a general rule its powers include (a) the appoint- 
ment of teachers qualified under the rules of the Department ; (b) 
the reduction or dismissal of such teachers, subject to the approval of 
the Department ; (c) the selection of the standard and course of instruc- 
tion subject to the control of the Department ; and (d) the determin- 
ation of rates of fees and of proportion of free students, subject to the 
general rules in forces It will be observed that in the case of schools 
that are thus transferred, we desire that the Department should 
have a voice in various matters, which in ordinary cases it is prefer- 
able to leave to the decision of managers alone, and in particular 
that none but teachers who possess the qualification prescribed 
by the rules be at any time appointed in such schools. 

In the last JEtecommendation we have chiefly had in view the 
transfer to Local or Municipal Boards of primary schools, which 
contribute directly to the welfare of the entire local community and 
the management of which is comparatively easy. How far it is 
desirable that such bodies should manage institutions of a higher 
order is still in some degree a moot point. Experience may be 
expected to cast light on it in coming years. It is possible that 
the boards may consider the management of schools that confer 
a direct benefit on comparatively few as lying beyond their proper 
sphere. It is also possible, on the other hand, that secondary 
schools may be found to prosper better under committees of men 
who have special interest in education than under bodies primaiily 
intended to accomplish very different purposes. At the least W6 
desire that no obstacle be offered to the provision of secondcury 
iiista:uotion by voluntary associations of native gentlemen formed 
^cialiy for that purpose if such a course be shown by expmenoe 
to be most advisable on the whole. We therefore recommend that if 
in any Brovince the management of Qovemment schools of secondary 
instruction be transferred either to Municipalities or Local Boards^ or 
to conmitiees appointed by those bodies, encowragsment be gwen to tha 
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tranter of the schools concerned to the management of asso* 
ciaiions of 'private persons combining locally with that object, provided 
they are able to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and 
ciency. We have abstained from recommending that secondary 
schools should be managed by Municipal or Local Boards ; but 
some Provinces may wish to make the experiment, and in some it is 
being made already. 

Municipal and Local Boards as Distributors ot Aid, 

501. Municipal and Local Boards will, according to our 
Recommandations in Chapters III and IV, be extensively entrusted 
with the duty of aiding from the funds at their disposal the 
privately managed schools within their Districts. This is an 
extension of the principle of Self-Government, which has a large 
preponderance of considerations in its favour, but which it is 
nevertheless necessary to guard against abuses tha^ may possibly 
interfere with the progress of education. Many .ntnesaes have 
expressed some fear that the Boards may manifest eccentricity or 
be swayed by prejudice in fixing the conditions on which they 
grant their aid. The Recommendation in paragraph 217 of 
Chapter IV, to the effect that the Boards shall adopt the rules 
prescribed by the Department for aiding primary schools, and shall 
introduce no change without the sanction of the Department, will 
to some extent provide against this possible evil. There is still, 
however, the danger that undesirable changes in the rules may be 
sanctioned in the course of time, and the more pressing danger 
that practical evils may arise in spite of rules. Much must always 
depend on the spirit in which rijiles are administered, and many 
evils have been suggested that may perhaps arise when administra- 
tion has passed into the hands of Municipal and Local Boards. 
For example, it is feared that the claims of the poor may be over- 
looked ; that where the language difficulty exists, sufficient aid 
may not be given to schools established for the benefit of minori- 
ties i and particularly that little encouragement may be afforded to 
schools primarily intended for the children of aboriginal and out- 
oaste 'races. These and cognate dangers it is desirable to provide 
against as far as possible. We therefore recommend that when 
£ocal and Municipal Boards have the charge of aiding schools, 
(1 ) their powers and duties be clearly defmed ; (2) thcd it be declared 
to be an important part of their duty to make provision for the primary 
education of Uie children of the poor ; (3) that precautions be taken 
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to Momo J^at amgnmmt to thsm from public fw^ for purpem 
qf edumUon be impartially administered ; {4i) thai an appeal againet 
emy refusal cf aid lie the Department. 

Section 9. The Future of aided Education. 

Inteoductoet. 

502. We have now described the present extent of private 
effort, the general condition of the edacation it supplies, and the 
amount of aid extended to it by the State in the various Provinces; 
we have also enumerated the chief complaints of those who are in- 
terested in private educational enterprise* and have given a general 
outline of the relations that ought to subsist between them and 
the Department and between them and public bodies exercising 
statutory powers. This leads naturally to some remarks on the 
future develop^'^ent of education under private managers. It is 
not less the av^^ed policy of Government than the true inter- 
est of the coi i^pinity that the growth of such education should 
be helped by ail legitimate and prudent means. Considerations 
of economy, of the more rapid spread of education, and of the 
awakening of a spirit of self-help and of personal interest in the 
public good, — all point in the same direction. For much of the 
encouragement that is needed we rely on the Kecommendations 
made above, intended as they are to bring privately managed 
institutions into closer and more friendly relations with the Depart- 
ment ; and to make those connected with them feel that the State is 
warmly interested in their success, and anxious to promote every 
wise effort they may make, to spread useful knowledge among 
every class of the inhabitants of India. There are some points, 
however, on which it still seems necessary to dwell, since they 
involve suggestions tending to secure the more rapid development 
and the greater usefulness of institutions that take their origin 
from private effort. 

Need or Inceeased RESonBCES. 

503. Financial considerations necessarily occupy the fore- 
DlOflt place. Much may be done, as much has been done, by the 
spirit of benevolence } but that spirit must be actively encouraged 
if its effects are to be widely extended. Even if it were within 
the range of hope that purely disinterested benevolence should 
mebt a large part of riie educational necessities of the country, 
it would not be in aoocndanoe with sound polk^ to^rely on it ; 
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iliMild M far as possible be paid for by tboea wbo proltl by. bi. 9ot 
the sonnd development of ednoatios, tberefoibi it is indispentabla 
that whatever is done by those who consent to make saOTifioes 
for the public good should be met by efforts on the part of those 
who are directly benefited, and by the State as representing the 
community at large. 

Inoebasbd Resources prom Fees. 

504. Thus all considerations point to the desirability of raising 
fees as far as oircurostanoes allow. We believe that much in this 
direction remains to be done in every Province; and we hope that 
Recommendation No. 8 of Chapter VII will draw the attention of all 
interested in education to the importance of steady effort towards 
this end. Such effort is particularly required in India, on account 
of the traditional sentiment in favaur of gratuitous education which 
still lingers in the minds alike of Muhammadans and Hindus. This 
sentiment may have much in it that is pleasing, but it is wholly incom- 
patible with any wide-spread scheme for education of a modern 
type. The Brahman educated in a Sanskrit tol devoted himself to 
a life that involved in some measure the renunciation of the world, 
and he might with some show of reason claim a share in the fruits 
of the industry of others. No such claim can rightly attach to 
English education, which has a high money value of its own. It 
is essential that the old feeling upon this point should be grad- 
ually and cautiously but completely changed. That it has begun 
to be changed and may be changed still further, is manifest from 
the great progress towards self-support that some classes of schools 
have already made in some Provinces. The Grovernment secondary 
schools of Bengal raise in fees 51 per cent, and the aided secondary 
schools of Madras 48 per cent, of their entire expense, and the 
Grovernment secondary schools of Bombay and Madras follow these 
at no very great distance. This is shown in Table IV in this Chap- 
ter ; from which it also appears that in other Provinces both classes 
of secondary schools are in this respect still very far behind. 

P<^BLB Increase of Fees in different Classes oi Institutions. 

505. It is in secondary schools that most shonld be done in 
the way of self-support. On the one hand the education which they 
famish stands on a widely different footing from that afforded 
in the primary school. Although the necessity may be admitted 
of seearing throughout the country the means of advanced edncatknf} 
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•lill'illi xmt in same dagfree inonrabent ontiie State to tafee 
m^nr^ for placing eeoondary instruction witbin the easy reach 
of all. Secondary instruction has a prospective money value and 
shonld be paid for by those who receive it. On the other hand, it 
is not so expensive as collegiate education. In a college the 
attempt to raise the individual fee to the same proportion of the 
entire expense that it may bear without much difficulty in a 
secondary school might result in such a rate as would be pro 
hibitory to the majority of students, and therefore in a diroin. 
ntion rather than an increase of the total income. Yet even 
in colleges the friendly co-operation of managers may do much to 
secure a cautious but steady increase. In a letter from the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction of Madras, contained in a memorial submit.^ 
ted by the Missionary Executive Committee of that Province and 
printed in the Appendix to this Report, there is an interesting 
account showing how the fees in the leading departmental and the 
largest aided college of Southern India were simultaneously raised 
three times in the course of eleven years, without any permanent 
decrease of the attendance at either of the colleges . Thus with co- 
operation on the part of managers and judicious help from the 
Department, as the central authority in education, much may still 
be done to make colleges more self-supporting than they are. The 
aided colleges of Bengal are the foremost in India in point of self- 
support. As shown in Table IV in this Chapter they raise upon 
the whole 29 per cent, of their expenditure by means of fees. We 
are of opinion, however, that by steady effort a higher standard 
than this may be attained in course of time, without any sudden or 
excessive raising of fees or any injudicious pressure on students 
or their parents. With a liberal scholarship system for the help of 
poor students of marked ability, there is no hardship in a fairly 
high rate of college fee. As to primary schools, although their 
growth in self-support must be regarded as a consideration inferior 
in importance to the increase in the number of their pupils, 
yet practically no such large or rapid increase will be possible if 
the principle of self-support be lost sight of. Even in.this class of 
schools something may be done. Many primary schools are situa- 
ted in laige towns where the value of education is now understood, 
and where parents are well able to bear a large proportion of the 
expense of the education of their children. In such places fees 
may be wisely raised, even while elsewhere the prominent mm 
may fis wisely be to place the necessary rudiments of education 
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posaible. In all arrangements for thus increasing the jself-snf* 
poHi of any class of institutions^ it is plainly necessary that schools 
nnder every kind of management should, as far as possible; 
advance pan paasu, Government institutions leading the way, as it 
is incumbent on them to do, and as they have generally done. 
Thus the increase of fees is the first financial resource to which we 
look for the future encouragement and extension of private effort in 
the provision of the means of education. Such increase will have a 
doable operation. First, it will place greater means at the dispo- 
sal of present managers, which in most cases will be employed for 
opening new schools or developing and enlarging old ones. 
Secondly, what is even more important, managers of existing 
schools, as well as others who are possessed of public spirit, will be 
incited to fresh exertions by the practical proof that such efforts are 
appreciated by those for whose benefit they are made. 

State Aid as an Fncoueagement. 

506. The steady increase of self-support by means of fees 
is thus one of the greatest encouragements to managers to persevere 
in educational efforts and to extend them. A similar steady in- 
crease in the aid afforded by the State is not equally necessary. 
Yet that aid also is an encouragement as well as a direct help. 
Even without much response from those who benefit by their 
labours, public-spirited school managers may long persevere if 
an authority which, like the State, commands the respect of all, 
signifies in a practical and impressive manner its approval of the 
efforts that they make. This may often be the only encourage- 
ment they are likely to receive for a considerable time ; and when 
such is the case, there is need in every point of view that State aid 
should for a time be large and liberal. We do not think that it is 
given to anything like a proper extent in Provinces which devote 
like Bombay only 4*37 per cent., or like the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudhonly 9'03 per cent., of public educational funds 
to the aid of private effort. Such meagre provision appears to us 
to be opposed to the whole spirit of the Despatches that bear upon 
this subject. On the other hand, as self-support increases, assistance 
from public funds may very properly diminish, because no 
longer so imperatively required. It is at this point that one of the 
most difficult problems rises in regard to the future of aided, 
education. 
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507. The problem is how to transfer State aid in whole or in 
part from localities or institutions which no longer need it to those 
which still require it, without discouraging the managers by whom 
it has been previously enjoyed. With the question of transferring 
funds from aided to departmental institutions, we do not deal ; 
becanse any such procedure is diametrically opposed to the general 
line of policy that Government has laid down. But the problem 
that legitimately arises presents many difficulties. On the one 
hand, it is imperatively necessary that State aid be continued as 
long as the need for it remains. In our view, stability in the grant 
is even more essential for the due encouragement of private 
enterprise than liberality in its amount. A merely arbitrary with- 
drawal of such aid, when the crippling of a useful institution is the 
inevitable consequence of the withdrawal, must fatally discourage 
ordinary managers ; and not only the managers of the one institu- 
tion that has suffered, but all other managers equally. For even a 
single case of the kind may lead all to feel that they can no 
longer regard the contribution from public funds as an element 
in their income on which it is safe to count. Ou the other hand, 
there must plainly be a diminution of State aid as self-support in- 
creases, otherwise the limited funds available will be wasted on 
comparatively few institutions, while at the same time one of the 
main motives for effort towards making an institution self-supporting 
by means of fees will be removed, and resources will not be 
forthcoming, without extravagant expenditure, for encouraging the 
new workers in the field of education whom timely help might bring 
forward in constantly increasiug numbers- Thus the Head of the 
Department, if he earnestly aims at the rapid spread of education, 
is in some danger of prematurely reducing or withdrawing aid to 
existing institutions, and thereby discouraging that private effort 
which ought to be his most powerful co-adjutor. Were it only 
possible, it would be in every respect desirable to guarantee 
distinct financial rights to those who by their disinterested efforts 
for the spread of education have taken on themselves financial 
responsibilities. We have carefully considered how far this object 
may be attained by means of legislative enactment- We have not 
found it possible to devise any scheme that would command general 
assent and be at the same time sufficiently elastic to meet the very 
varied oases that are likely to arise. 
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508. The mun difficulty is that no one rate of aid can be laid 
down as always equitable or adequate. Such a proportion of the 
entire expense of an institution as might be far from excessive in 
some oases would be wastefully superfluous in others. Nor can 
any one rate be fairly fixed even for all institutions of the same 
class. Those who struggle to maintain a secondary school in some 
poor town where a secondary school may for many reraons be 
eminently desirable, have a manifest right to expect more liberal 
aid than that given to the managers of a similar school in the 
midst of a large and wealthy population. 

Genbral Principles bearing on the Sapeguards needed. 

509. For any detailed rules that may serve as a protection 
against the sudden withdrawal or reduction of State assistance, we 
must look to those who may be entrusted with the revision of the 
Code for grants-iu-aid in each Province. We trust they will bo 
able to* insert in the new Codes some general provisions on the 
point such as may be suited to the circumstances of the different 
parts of the Province, and to the system on which aid is adminis- 
tered within it. Two general principles that bear upon the question 
may be safely laid down here. One is that no withdrawal or reduc- 
tion of grant should take place (except in consequence of misconduct 
or inefficiency), without consultation with the managers concerned, 
or without an opportunity being given them for an appeal to the 
highest authority, if they think fit to make one, before the reduction 
is publicly announced. We have referred to this already, but we 
desire to lay particular emphasis on it in connection with the mat- 
ter in hand. The second is that in view of the absolute necessity 
that the representatives of private effort should feel perfect confid- 
ence in the stability of State support, if their efforts are to be con- 
tinued or increased, it is safer in this matter to err by excess than 
by defect. To continue a liberal grant somewhat beyond the time 
when it has ceased to be indispensable, is better than to reduce it 
prematurely and thus to awaken in the public mind a doubt 
whether the State feels an effective interest in the success of in- 
stitutions under private managers. The one error leads to some 
waste of funds. The other prevents efforts from being made which 
m^t result in creating a powerful agency for the spread of 
educatum. Grants should be continued until it has become perfectly 
(dew, if not to the managers oonoemed at least to all impartiid 



persons who are competent to jod^e, that the time lor their 
redactio9 has arrived. 

Thi pest pmctical Safeguard. 

MO. After all, the best security against sadden or premature 
reduction of grants will probably be found in the prevalence of 
the feeling that privately managed institutions are an integral 
portion of the whole system of education, — a feeling which all our 
Becommendations in this Chapter, and many in other Chapters, 
Sre meant to foster. If it be proved in practice that the Depart- 
ment regards such institutions with at least as much favour as those 
managed by itself, and that according to Recommendation No. 10 
of the present Chapter, it makes their improvement and extension 
its chief object and aim, there will be little risk of the occurrence 
of the evils with which we are here concerned. Safeguards against 
them will become a matter rather of speculative interest than of 
practical importance. And if once such relations are universally 
known to prevail between the Department and private ma]gagers, 
any mistakes in practical administratiou that may still occasionally 
occur will not entail such discouragement to all independent effort 
as similar mistakes are apt to cause in some Provinces at present. 

Importance op the mutual Co-opbeation op Managers. 

bll. The cultivation of the feeling that all institutions, how- 
ever managed, are to be regarded as a single and connected system 
under the friendly and impartial control of the Department, is 
important for the future of aided education in a way not yet touched 
on. The very increase of self-support by means of fees will give 
rise to a danger — has already to a very limited extent and in a few 
localities given rise to a danger — which it is well to foresee and to 
prepare for. So long as aid is necessary to managers and is re- 
ceived by them, the Department has the means of regulating com- 
petition in such a way as to prevent it from interfering with the 
healthy spread of education. We have referred to this point in 
paragraph 498 of the present Chapter, and have made a Recom- 
mendation, No. 7 of Chapter VII, as to the method' in which the 
Department should exercise the influence which it thus poasesBeft* 
But when schools no longer require aid, those of them that are in 
competition may use such means of attracting pupils as are likely 
to interfere with discipline and with the quality, and even the 
extent, of education. The only possible remedy will be found in 
public opinion. Public opinion may become sound enoit^h and 



stnwg 0 zu>tig^ to oondeom and to prerent the ose of sooh means 
of at^iracting pnpilg as are opposed to proper inatruobion or proper 
training. But it is only by degrees that such pnblio opinion can 
be formed. If it is to grapple successfully with the evils we refer 
to, managers of sdhools in any town or District must oome to 
regard one another as members of an organised body with himw and 
interests that are in a large measure common to them all. If the 
Department succeeds in inspiring all managers with oonddenoe, 
and in accustoming them to co-operate through a series of years, 
moral influences may succeed in preventing unfair and hurtful 
competition when the time of complete self-support arrives, just 
as effectually as the influence of the Department, based upon the 
help which it impartially affords, can prevent it in the mean time. 

A Means of xncbeasino the Influence of aided Education 
IN OEETAiN Localities. 

512. Our attention has been drawn to an obstacle which has 
lessened the influence of aided education in special circumstances 
and localities, and which the course we shall now recommend may 
help for the future to remove. It is sometimes the case that the 
only institution of a particular class in a whole town or District is 
one where instruction in some definite form of religion is part of 
the ordinary course. In such cases it occasionally happens that 
many of the inhabitants allow their children to grow up in ignorance 
rather than have them instructed in the tenets of a religion they 
object to. From our point of view, and we believe also from the point 
of view of the benevolent persons by whom the schools in question 

maintained, it is better that children should receive secular 
instruction only, than that they should grow up without instruction 
of any kind. We are, therefore, of opinion that, in the cases described, 
the question whether pnpils are to attend the religions lessons ought 
to be left to the decision of their parents or guardians. We are 
aware that any each Beoommendation implies taking notice of 
religions instruction, and may therefore be held to contravene the 
fnndamental principle of absolute religions neutrality. But excep- 
tional circumstances may sometimes justify an exceptional line of 
action. In all cases where a practical option is already afforded to 
fMsrents by the existence of an institution at which religions instrno- 
tion does not form part of the ordinary coarse, the principle of abstin- 
ence from all enquiry whether religion is tanght or not tanghti 
dbKild remaiiAin force. And altogether apart from the principle of 
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rdagiom nsatr^tyi ym recc^tse tibiat in ordinary drcamstances it is 
bwt tluiit all institntionfl under private managers lUioald be perfectly 
nntrammelled with regard to the instmction they impart and to 
the whole coarse of their development. Bnt when it is found that 
any of the arrangements of an institution have the practical effect 
of retarding the spr^d of education, we consider it desirable to 
remedy the evil. In such cases it may commonly be better that 
thoae who object to the course of instmction in an existing school 
should set up a new school of their own, towards the establishment 
of which the Department should afford every encouragement. If 
that be done, the ground of interference with the course which the 
managers of the existing school may lay down will be removed. 
But until such a new school has been established, we are of opinion 
that parents should have it in their power to withdraw their chil- 
dren from that portion of the course in the existing school which 
they object to, so that the spread of education in the locality may 
not be practically hindered. We therefore recommend that the sys- 
tern of granta~in-aid be based as hitherto, in accordance with para- 
graph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from 
interference with the religions instruction conveyed in the institu- 
tion assisted : provided that when the only institution of any particular 
grade existing in any town or village is an institution in which religious, 
instruction forms a part of the ordinary course, it shall he open to 
parents to withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution- 

The Futueb op aided Education in othbe special Localities. 

515. The above Becommendations refer to the future of aided 
education in some peculiarly circumstanced localities. There are 
others in which its future depends on its being allowed room for free 
expansion. In a few places an aided and a departmental institution 
come directly into competition. There may be special reasons why 
the latter should not be withdrawn } bnt care should at least be 
taken that it does not overshadow and destroy the former. It mush 
be remembered that at present popular feeling gives a departmented 
institutimi great advantages. Apart from any superiority it may 
have as a place of instruction, it is from a variety of causes com-: 
monly preferred by the majority. Popular feeling will no doubt 
gradmdly change if it becomes known that the State takes an evoi 
warmer interest in the well-being of institutions under private 
manageni than in those that are directly oondnoted by the Deparb>: 
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too win be dobe to redrees tbe behto^e by 
qoilMniiiBd aUeotion to itooommendatioQ No. 10 ot Qbaptov ■% 
and Raoomtnendation No. 10 of Chapter VI, to the effect that 
feea in departmental shall be higher than in privately managed 
institutions. But a difficulty remains that has not yet been 
touched on. When other considerations render it desirable 
to continue a departmental 'institution side by side with one that 
is maintained by private effort, the former may be so constantly 
enlarged as to leave no room for the growth of the latter. We 
have already recommended that where State institutions are still 
required, they be maintained in full efficiency. But their full 
efficiency does not mean their indefinite expansion. If the re- 
sources of the State are used to provide the departmental institu- 
tion with everything likely to attract candidates for admission and 
to enable it to make room for all such candidates, the popular 
feeling in its favour may be so wrought on, that prosperity may be- 
come scarcely possible for the aided institution by its side. At the 
same time there may be no room given for definite complaint to the 
managers of the latter. In such cases as we have described, some 
restriction on the growth of the departmental institution,— for 
example by a gradual increase in the rate of fees — may become 
an indispensable condition for the lasting usefulness of the aided 
institution that competes with it. This is a difficulty in practical 
administration which cannot be met by any rules that it is possible 
to lay down. We may here call attention to the following re- 
marks of the Government of Bengal in reviewing the General 
Report on Public Instruction for 1881-82. That Government “ is 
of opinion that the growing demand for English learning should not 
be met by indefinite extensions of the accommodation now afforded 
by Zila schools ; but that endeavours should be made by limit- 
ing the numbers admitted to those schools, to give free play to the 
efforts of private enterprise and to the healthy spirit of competition 
which it engenders. ” The whole subject, however, borders on two 
others that are both difficult and important, viz., the withdrawal of 
Government from the direct provision and management of education, 
and the indirect aids which the State may afford to private educa- 
tional effort These two subjects we shall now proceed to consider 
In the two following sections. 
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4u^ Piw^sion and Management of Iduoation, especially 
of Bdnoation. 

Intboductobt. > 

51C. PerhapB none of the many Bnbjects pe have disoosied is 
encompassed vrith greater difficulty or has elicited more varioos 
shades of opinion, alike among the witnesses we have examined 
and within the Commission itself, than that of the withdrawal of 
the Government from the direct support and management of edn- 
cational institutions, especially those of the higher order. The 
difficulty of the subject arises from the great number of opposing 
considerations, each of which must have proper weight allowed it 
and be duly balanced against others. Complete agreement is not 
to be expected in a matter where so many weighty arguments on 
opposite sides have to be taken into account. 

Opinions op Witnesses. 

517. The points to which we invited the attention of 
witnesses were mainly these : — We asked them to explain the 
admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal indicated in the Des- 
patch of 1854 had as yet been hardly initiated. We asked them 
also their view as to the propriety of farther and more decisive 
action in this direction. For the fact in question many reasons 
were assigned, the chief of which were the success and popularity 
of the Q-overnment institutions, which naturally made the Depart- 
ment anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to accept the transfer, without detriment 
to education in the locality concerned. With regard to future 
action two strongly opposed lines of argument were followed. On 
the one hand, it was urged that the very success of the advanced 
institutions supported directly by the State is a reason for main- 
taining them|; that the people regard the maintenance of such 
institutions as an important part of the duty of the State as repr&> 
senting the community, which cannot justifiably be neglected or 
shifted to other shoulders ; that the example of many civiliaed 
communities is in favour of the management of advanced edu- 
cation by the State ; that this duty is now carried out in India 
at a cost which bears an insignificant proportion to the 
whole expenditure upon education, and still more insignific 



when «oai|Af«d with the whole resonroes of the Stete ; that aa a 
rule there are no agencies to whom such institutions can be sirfely 
transferred ; that the order of withdrawal must be from below up5 
ward, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is approach' 
ing when Government may withdraw from secondary schools, the 
time for its withdrawal from colleges is still distant, or may never 
arrive ) that no resources but those of the State are adequate to 
procure a steady supply of men fit to teach in the highest institu' 
tions ; and that any withdrawal of the State from higher education 
would necessarily throw it into the hands of the missionary bodies, 
the chief advocates of a change which would cause distrust and 
apprehension in the great mass of the native community. On the 
other hand, it was urged that if ever education is to be adequate, 
it must be national in a wider sense than is implied in mere State 
management, and must be managed in a great measure by the 
people themselves ; that the very success of Government institutions 
is itself a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and 
self-reliance which it is a primary object of the grant-in-aid system 
to encourage ; that as a matter of course the people will not exert 
themselves to supply their educational wants so long as it is under- 
stood that Government is ready to undertake the task j that, there- 
fore, the greatest stimulus which Government can give to private 
effort is to put an end to arrangements which make it needless j 
that there is some analogy between the action of Government in 
the matter of education and in the matter of trade, because though 
Government can do more than any one trader it cannot do so much 
as all and yet it discourages all, for none can compete with Govern- 
ment 5 that Government action thus represses free competition and 
creates a monopoly injurious to the public interest ; that the absence 
of bodies willing to manage higher institutions is rather the effect 
than the cause of the unwillingness of the Department to withdraw 
from the direct provision of the means of education ; that closing 
OP transferring Government, institutions of the higher order would 
not result in any diminution of the means of the higher education, 
but would provide fresh funds for its extension in backward Dis- 
tricts, so that education would soon be far more widely diffused 
than at present ; and lastly, that if the policy of withdrawal be afv 
oepted, it can he readily guarded by provisions that will bar its 
application to any missionary agency, and that this policy will, on 
the contrary, so develope native effort as to make it in the lopg 
pnn vastly superior to all missionary agencies combined. 
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V^ . : EaUCATlON. 

518, The question how far the withdrawal of the State from 
thwdiii^t provision of means for higher ednoation would throw such 
edhoation into the hands of missionary bodies, held the foremost 
plaoe in all the evidence bearing on the topic of withdrawal. Pro- 
oainent officers of the Department and many native gentlemen 
argned strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must 
practically hand over higher ednoation to Missionaries* As a rnle 
the missionary witnesses themselves, while generally advocating the 
policy of withdrawal, expressed quite the contrary opinion, stating 
that they neither expected nor desired that any power over edu- 
cation given up by the Department should pass into their hands, 
In a country with such varied needs as India, we should deprecate 
any measnre which would throw excessive influence over higher 
ednoation into the hands of any single agency and particularly into 
the hands of an agency which, however benevolent and earnest, 
cannot on all points be in sympathy with the mass of the community. 
But the fear which some departmental officers and some native 
gentlemen in all Provinces have expressed so strongly, appears to 
most of ns to attach too little weight to the following considerations. 
No doubt if all Government colleges and high schools were to be 
suddenly closed, few except missionary bodies, and in all probability 
extremely few of them, would be strong enough to step at once into 
the gap. But any such revolutionary measure would be wholly 
opposed to the cautions policy prescribed in all the Despatches. 
There is no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal 
on behalf of local managers should favour missionary, more than 
other forms of private effort. It might, on the contrary, have 
the effect of encouraging and stimulating native effort in its com- 
petition with missionary agency. For example we have shown in 
Section 2 of this Chapter that in the Presidency of Madras where mis- 
sicnftry education certainly holds a higher position than in any other 
Province, the encouragement given to private effort since 1865,while 
it has no doubt enlarged the work done by Missionaries, has evoked 
native effort in a far greater ratio. Most of ithis native effort has 
indeed been in lower rather than in higher edncation ; but the 
amount of it that has taken the latter direction is sufficient to show 
that private native managers are thoroughly competent to oondnot 
institutions of an advanced character. It wonld appear from the 
evidence of Mr. V. Krishnama Ghariar that high schools nndw 
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oatiTo oumagament in Madras are already able to prodnoe beitor 
resolts than mission high schools^ and at mnoh less expense. The 
colleges too under native management hold a high position i as 
they also do, even though unaided, in Calcutta, and as high schools 
under native management do in many Provinces. It thus seems 
clear that in some Provinces at present, and in the rest in course 
of time, native private effort with proper aid and supervision can 
take the place of departmental effort, in at any rate secondary in- 
struction, provided only that the withdrawal of the Department be 
not carried out too suddenly or on too large a scale. It further 
appears that in Madras at least ten high schools, some of them 
unaided, are working successfully in the same towns as Mission 
high schools. In Calcutta, where missionary e^ort is stronger than 
in any other city of India, the number of unaided high schools 
under native management is even greater. If native effort can 
thus hold its own in the face of keen competition, it seems plain 
that it could do so with still greater ease when a long established 
and eflB.cieat Government institut’on is transferred to native 
managers in places where no competition is likely to arise, pro- 
vided the people are advanced and wealthy enough to maintain in 
full efficiency an institution of their own. 

Withdrawal in favour op Missionaries to be avoided. 

519. At the same time we think it well to put on record our 
unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct departmental agency 
should not take place in favour of missionary bodies, and that depart* 
mental institutions of - the higher order should not be trans- 
ferred to missionary management. In expressing this view 
we are merely re-echoing what is implied in the Resolution 
appointing the Commission, since it is “ to bodies of native 
gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily 
as aided institutions,” that Government in that Resolution 
expresses its willingness ** to hand over any of its own colleges 
or schools in snitable cases.” It is not impossible that the re- 
striction thus imposed upon the policy of transfer or withdrawal, 
may be represented as opposed to strict neutrality, which should 
altogether set aside the question whether a school or a body of 
man^fers inculcates any religions tenets or not. But it is so 
max^estly desirable to keep the whole of the future development 
of private effort in education free from difficulties connected with 
that ihe course which we advise seems to os to be agree* 
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able to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the strictest doctrine of 
neatrality. 

The Position of Mission aet Entbepeise in Education. 

5’20. In the point of view in which we are at present consider- 
ing the question, m issionary institu tions hold an intermediate 
position between those managed By the p epart ment and ~tE Qafl 
m anaged by the p 60 pIe~fo^bem^lvea. On^the one hand, they are 
the on teome of private e^ oH, I)ut on the othe r they are not strictly 
local ; nor will encouragement to them directly foster those habits 
oT^ self-reliance and combination for purposes of public utility which 
it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to develops. Mis- 
s ionary institutions may serve the great purpose of showing what 
private effort can accompli sh, and thus of inducing other agencies 
to come forward. They should be allowed to follow their own 
independent course under the general supervision of the State ; 
and so long as there are room and need for every variety of agency 
in the field of education, they should receive all the encouragement 
L and aid that private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not 
be forgotten that the private effort which it is mainly intended to 
I evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of India must con- 
stitute th e most importan t of all agencie^f edu cational means are 
ever to be co-extensive with educational wants . Other agencies 
may hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some 
place in a system in which great variety is on every ground desir- 
able. But the higher education of the country will not be on a basis 
that can be regarded as permanent or safe, nor ^he 

wide extension that is needed, until the larger part ofTP ^ 
is provided and managed by the people of the cou:3l!t'y 
selves. 

The Limits of opposing Views within tm Commission. 

521. With such wide differences — differe*es amounting to a 
complete conflict of opinion — among witnessei, it could not be 
expected that entire agreement could be easily wived at in a boj^ 
so large and of such varied composition as the Commission. IMs 
important, however, to indicate the limits within which the 4i|fm> 
enoes in our own views were all along confined. They are in 
the limits indicated in the Despatch of 1854- That Despatch, as 
we have already pointed out, looks forward to the time when 
“ many of the existing Government institutions, specially those of 
' the hi g her order, may be safely closed or transferred to t^ i 
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ment of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the Stata.^’ 
This clearly implies that, though individual institutions might 
long require to be maintained directly by the StatOf the hope was 
entertained that a time would come when any general svst i ffTP 
education entirely provided by Government should be no longer 
necessary — a result towards which some progress has been made 
in many Provinces. On the other hand, the same Despatch lays 
down as clearly that the progress of education is not to be checked 
by the withdrawal which it directs to be kept in view and that not 
a single school is to be abandoned to probable decay. Subsequent 
Despatches, as we have shown in Section 1 of the present Chapter, 
have specially emphasised and in some respects extended this limi- 
tation of the policy of withdrawal. For instance, in paragraphs 45 
and 46 of the Despatch of 1859, while it is remarked that the exist- 
ingUovernment colleges are on the whole in a satisfactory state, 
and where defects exist, are to be placed on a better footing, stress 
is laid on the s ubstitution of private f or Government agency in the 
ma nagement of secondary schoo l s only — a substitution which it 
was hoped would eventually be universal. To all such limitations 
we felt bound to give great weight, not less because they have 
been laid down by the highest authority than because we regarded 
them ourselves as wise and right. The reasons in favour of action 
tending towards the withdrawal of the State from direct management 
appeared to us conclusive j while the need of the greatest caution 
if withdrawal is not to be altogether premature, and therefore 
widely injurious, appeared equally indisputable. Our difficulty lay 
in co-ordinating the two classes of opposing considerations so as to 
determine the proper path for present action. It may be well to 
point out what are the opposing considerations to which most im- 
portance should be attached in arriving at a decision on this matter. 

Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Saving to Public Funds. 

522. The argument based on considerations of economy is 
extremely forcible, — how forcible will best appear by a reference to 
No. IV of our Tables on grants-in-aid, in Section 8 of this Chapter. 
We shall first point out the comparative cost to the State of in- 
struction in departmental and in aided colleges. Putting together 
tibie amounts contributed from Provincial revenues and from other 
public funds, it appears from Table IV that the net cost to the 
State of educating each student in a Government college 
varieefrom Bs. 684-8.>6^per annum in the North-Western ProvineM^ 
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in MadnMj and Bs. 165-8-5 in the second grade college of the 
Central’ Provinces j and that the average for all the Govern- 
ment. colleges in India is Rs. 254-13-6 per annum for each 
student that attends them. The Table, however, shows, as 
has been explained in Section 3, only the amount that passes 
through the hands of the Department, and makes no allowance for 
the pensions of Professors. If the allowance calculated in that 
section be made for this additional expense, the average net cost 
to the State of each pnpil in the colleges that are provided and 
managed by government directly will be about Bs. 297 per annum. 
Of non-Government colleges the most expensive is the Oriental 
College at Lahore, each student in which costs Bs. 107-2-3 per 
annum to public funds. As explained already, it is doubtful how 
this college should be classed, and however classed it stands on a 
totally diSerent footing from ordinary aided colleges. The total 
expenditure from public funds on each student in aided colleges 
of the ordinary kind varies from Bs. 76-9-3 per annum in the 
North-Western Provinces to Rs. 29-9-8 per annum in Madras 
and Bs* 28-0-7 in Bengal } while including the Oriental College 
at Lahore, the average for India generally is Bs. 42-9-1. If the 
Lahore Oriental College is excluded from view, the net cost 
to public funds of each student in an aided college, taking the 
average of all such colleges in India, is only Rs. 35-11-1, or exclud- 
ing all Oriental colleges Rs. 35-14-8 per annum. Of course no 
addition has to be made on account of pension to the cost of aided 
colleges to public funds. If pensions are given in any of them, the 
expense falls entirely on private resources and imposes no outlay 
on the State. It thus appears that even if the exceptional Oriental 
College at Lahore be classed as an aided college, each student in 
a departmental college costs the State about seven times as much 
as each student in an aided college. If aided colleges of the ordi- 
nary type are alone considered, then the cost to the State of each 
student in a departmental college is more than eight times the cost 
of each student in an aided college. Two facts should, however, be 
borne in mind as accounting to some extent for this startling differ- 
ence. On the one hand, in the departmental colleges salaries are high 
and everything required for their full efficiency is liberally supplied. 
On the other hand, there is a general consent that the aid afforded 
to ooUeges under private naanagers has in most cases been extremely 
maagTOi ft&d th^ consequently in them salaries are commonly 
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lo#, And nrach that ia neoeasary to proper equipment too often 
wiEuatbg. If there were greater economy in the one olses pf insfcl- 
tutiona and greater liberality practised towards the other, the cost 
to the State of educating a student in the former class could hardly 
exceed the cost of educating a student in the latter in a ratio so great 
as t4at of 8^ to 1. But it seems safe to infer that even if all such 
inequalities were redressed each student in a departmental college 
would still cost the State some four or five times as much as each 
student in a college conducted by private managers. Thus wherever 
it becomes possible for Government to withdraw from the direct 
maintenance of colleges, the saving to provincial revenues in that 
class of education will necessarily be great. 

In regard to secondary instruction, the difference in point of 
cost between departmental and aided schools, 'though not so striking 
as in colleges, is highly important. It appears from Table IV that 
the net coat to public funds (that is to Provincial revenues and Local 
and Municipal rates together) of educating each pupil in a depart- 
mental secondary school varies from Rs. 88-5-9 per annum in the 
North-Western Provinces to Rs. 17-1-1 in Bombay; while the net 
cost of educating each pupil in a corresponding aided school varies 
from Rs. 88-7-7 per annum in the Punjab to Rs. 6-7-8 in Madras. 
The figures given in the Table for both classes of secondary schools 
in Bengal are considerably lower than those we have just cited ;but 
the Bengal figures for this class of instruction cannot be brought 
into just comparison with those of other Provinces. In Bengal the 
statistics laid before us make no distinction as to cost between 
44,880 pupils in the secondary stage of instruction and 94,318 who 
are returned under secondary schools but in reality are studying in 
the primary departments of high and middle schools. Obviously 
since primary instruction is so much less costly than secondary, the 
average cost of each pupil, as it appears in our Table, is much less 
than — probably not more than a third of — the true cost of educat- 
ing those who belong to high and middle schools alone. As matters 
stand, however, we have no means of disentangling from the totals 
supplied to us either the cost to the State or the total cost of 
those pupils who are passing through the stage of secondary in- 
struction in Bengal. The average cost to public funds stands for 
India as a whole at Rs. 5-5-5 per annum for each pupil in an aided 
secondary school, as against Rs. 19-8-0 per annum for each pupil 
ih a oorresponding departmental school. These figures are in both 
cases less than the real cost, because the average for India includes 
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tlie tg^nnM for Ben^l, whioh, as jast explained, are greaily 
lessened by the inolnsion in the returns of secondary instrnotion 
of so lar^e a nnmber of pupils in the primary sta^e. It is not 
likely 'however that the ratio between the expense of the two classes 
of institutions is appreciably disturbed by this want of accuracy as 
to the total expense in each. If to the Bs. 19-8-0 per annum which 
it costs to educate a pupil in a departmental secondary school be 
added Bs. 3-4-0, the pension allowance of one-sixth, which is also 
borne by the State, though not paid from educational funds, it 
appears that the net cost of each pupil in a departmental secon- 
dary school is Rs. 22-12-0 per annum as against Bs. 5-5-5 in a 
corresponding aided school. Thus the departmental secondary 
school is rather more than four times as costly as the aided one. 

The average cost to the State of each pupil in a departmental 
primary school is for all India more than three times as great as 
in an aided primary school. On this point, however, which involves 
many considerations, we need not here dwell ; more especially 
as the proportion varies widely in different Provinces. It is also 
admitted on all hands that questions of expense have much 
leas weight in regard to elementary than in regard to more 
advanced stages of instruction ; and it is to colleges and secondary 
schools that the grant-in-aid system is by universal consent speci- 
ally applicable. 

Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Summary of the 
Aroument prom Economy. 

523. It is to be remembered that the following calculations 
are based on a hypothesis of entire and immediate withdrawal, which 
is admitted on all sides to be impracticable But it may serve to show 
the strength of the financial reasons for withdrawal, when viewed 
by themselves, if we estimate at this point the saving that might be 
effected and applied to the further development of education if 
other considerations allowed a step of this kind to be taken. And 
it will be obvious that even partial action in the direction of 
withdrawal would liberate a proportionate share of public funds. 
The general result of the foregoing enquiry is that, as at present 
managed, departmental colleges are about eight times, and depart- 
mental secondary schools about four times, as expensive to the 
State as the corresponding institutions under private managers. 
The net outlay from public funds on Government colleges is 
Be. 6,48,891 per annum, and the entire sum these colleges <XMt 



Ilti' 19tiM^ irite& peHiSidtt estimate is added miy be called lA 
immd igoreS Bs. 7,50,00&k At tbe present rate of aid, oA#> 
eighth of this amount or say Ra. 94,000 per annum, would edu^ 
cate the same number of students in aided college8,i.a eaviog'heing 
thus effected of Rs. 0,56,000. Again, the whole outlay from 
public funds on departmental secondary schools is at present 
Be. 11,14,702 per annum. When the pension allowance is added, 
&eir whole net cost to the State may be placed in round figures at 
Bs. 13,00,000. At tbe present rate of aid, one-fonrth of this amount, 
or Rs. 3,25,000, would educate tbe same number of pupils in 
aided secondary schools, a saving being thus effected of Rs- 9,75^000 
per annum. Thus the total saving on collegiate and secondary 
education taken together would amount to Rs. 10,81,000 per 
annum. 

Now in addition to the Rs. 20,50,000 per annum which we 
have seen to be expended (including pension charges) on collegiate 
and secondary education in departmental institutions, nearly 
Bs. 6,35,000 per annum is spent on such education in institutions 
conducted by private managers. Thus about Rs. 27.Q0.(X)0 is tl^e 
total State expenditure on all classes of collegiate and secondary 
institutions. If it were possible to put all departmental colleges and 
secSndary schools on the same footing as aided institutions, the whole 
present amount of work would thus be done for less than 
Rs. 11,00,000 per annum, and the Rs. 16,31,000 saved might there- 
fore, if applied in the form of grants-in-aid, become the means of 
raising the means of secondary and collegiate education to abont two 
and a half times its present amount. Or again, the outlay from public 
funds ou primary education is about Rs. 36,25,000 per annum. 
If the Rs. 16,81,000 saved were devoted to primary educatioD| 
its present extent might be increased in a ratio of about 45 percent., 
secondary and collegiate education remaining in point of extent 
as they are. It must be clearly understood that no such sweeping 
tra nefer of manageme nt as these calonlations might seem to involve 
is possible in the near future, or desirable even if it were possible. 
And it will appear in the sequel that, if transfers of management 
are to be made at all, more liberal rates of aid than those now in 
f<Mrce will in most oases be indispensable. Thus the calculations we 
have made are not to be regarded as a definite basis of action. 
Our figures are intended only to show the strength of the financial 
argument £or withdrawal when that argnment is regarded singly; 
They simply prove that it is desirable to go as far*tn the diiwe4»d& 
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of fihd withdrawal of departmental management as considerationfl 
more important than those of a merely financial description will 
allow. 

Cdnsn>SBA.!noNs in favotje of Withdrawal ; Pobsibilitt or 
Ihfsotiment in the Rebtots op private Eppoet. 

624. To all that has been said it must be added that private 
effort is as yet in its infancy, and if encouraged and developed to 
the full, it seems capable of producing results far greater and 
more satisfactory than any that have hitherto accrued from it. If 
as already shown in this Chapter, private effort even now produces 
results which are found by ordinary tests to be by no means unsatis'* 
&ctory, and produces them at an average cost in colleges of one- 
eighth and in secondary schools of one-fourth the amount spent on 
each pupil in departmental institutions, it does not seem unreason- 
able to hope that it will at some future period meet all, or all except 
the very highest, educational wants of the community at an expense 
to public funds that will be little more than nominal. Much more 
may such a hope be cherished when it is remembered that the with- 
drawal of Government from many of the institutions which it now 
maintains will certainly stimulate private effort to fresh exertions, 
provided that such withdrawal take place only when the time is ripe. 

Considerations in pavoue op Withdrawal : Need op Variety 
IN THE Type op Education. 

526. Another argument in favour of withdrawal is referred to 
in the Resolution appointing the Commission : we mean the urgent 
need there is fw variet y in the type of higher education. Necessary 
in every country, this is particularly required in India where the 
larger portion at all events of the population are apt to be passively 
receptive of influences from without. Departmental institutio ns 
n aturally tend to uniformity, alike in th air t pne and characte r and 
in th^ course of _inatrjxotion. Notwithstanding the action 
that is often taken to promote and encourage variety in 
departmental institutions, so as to suit the requirements of 
different localities or different sections of the people, the limits 
of any such variation are necessarily defined by the fskct that the 
controlling agency is one and not many ; and also in one obvious 
direction, by the fact that the State is bound to a policy of reli- 
gious neutrality. On the other hand, institutions under private 
management have no necessary tendency towards uniformity ; and 



the only extornal anthority whioh they acknowledge ia that whidh 
is imposed equally on departmental and other institationsj — theaoar 
trolling authority of the University. Consequently a ny measure 
that tends to increa se the number of privatel y managed institutions, 
widens at the^ ame time the limits with i n which variety m poa^le , 
by adding to the number of those who^der a w^regulated sys- 
tem of aid need be bound by no departmental model and are free to 
workout their own ideas in tlieir own way. As intimated above, 
no college or high school can greatly transgress the limits set by 
the University in prescribing the course of studies and the stan- 
dards of examination ; but in all matters lying outside those limits, 
whether relating to subjects of study, to methods of instruction, or 
to discipline, managers of independent institutions can find scope for 
wide and healthy variety of treatment. In the case of middle schools, 
there ia no such authority external to the Department ; and inde- 
pendent institutions will accordingly enjoy complete freedom in 
their work if the Department acts in the spirit of the suggestions we 
have already made for securing greater variety in the character of 
secondary schools. It will not of course be forgotten that depart- 
mental institutions may set a standard to the large class of schools 
which need some example to follow. But we would still point out that, 
however excellent may be the model that departmental institutions 
' afford, it is not one model, not even the best, but many models, that 
the varying circumstances and needs of India demand. To some of us 
again it appears that there is a danger of non-departmental institu- 
tions conforming too closely to the model thus furnished them, even 
when circumstances would justify or require departure from a pre- 
vailing type. The influence of departmental institutions is admitted 
to be very great ; and it is thought that in Provinces where 
they furnish a large proportion of the whole means of advanced 
instruction, it is only in exceptional cases that private managers 
are likely to deviate from the model that is constantly before 
them. To others of us this particular danger does not present 
itself. By them experience is held to show that whenever private 
persons have enterprise enough to set up a college or school, they 
have also independence enough to follow their own line in deter- 
mining its character ; adopting all that is valuable in the departr 
mental model, and rejecting such parts of it as they may not consider 
suited to their purpose. In one respect also, which is subor 
dinate, but in its own place far from unimportant, Uovernment 
institations pr^nt a model which cannot be regarded as wholly 



Soppoffted «s thej are by Uie praetioally 
rfMOiuioes o£ tbe 3tote---resoarces at the command ni a Bapaartmmit 
wliioh naturally taJkes a pride in making its own institutions as aeariy 
periEv^as it can--<-they tend to become too stately and elaborate, and 
oertainly too expensive, to be proper models for imitataon in a ooasttry 
so poor as India. If «ach institutions were regarded as models to 
be universally accepted, there would be little hope of providing 
the means of advanced instruction even on the scale that is now 
required, and still less of providing it on the much larger scale that 
will be needed when a wider basis for it is laid by the spread of 
primary education among the masses of the people, 

C6KS1DBEA.TI0NS IN FAVOUR OF WITHDRAWAL : ENCODSAaBMBNT TO 

Religious Instruction. 

526. Again, there is the important question of securing a 
religions element in higher education, or at all events of there being 
no praotioal hindrance to the presence of such an element when 
the people of the country wish for it. The evidence we have 
taken shows that in some Provinces there is a deeply seated and 
widely spread desire that culture and religion should not be 
divorced and that this desire is shared by some representatives of 
native thought in every Province. In Government institutions 
this desire cannot be gratified. The declared neutrality of the 
State forbids its connecting the institutions directly maintained by it 
with any one.form of faith ; and the other alternative of giiring equal 
facilities in suoh institutions for the inculcation of all forms of 
faith involves praotioal difficulties which we believe to be insuper* 
able. lu Chapter VI we have shown that we are not insensible 
to the high value of the moral discipline and example whidi 
Government institutions are able to afford ; bat we have also 
shown that we regard something beyond this as deeirable 
for the formation of character and the awakening of tihought* 
To enconrage the establishment of institutions of widely different 
types, in which may be inculcated such forms of faith ae varkms 
sections of the community may accept, whether side by side 
with or in saccession to Government institutions, is one mode in 
which this diffionlty can be practically solved, though it is ftcOriide 
not free from objections and even dangers of its own. It is etoer 
that whatever other efforts in this direction may be mi^, saoh 
enoouragement would be afforded in a high degree by the witir- 
drawal of Government institutionB when the pe<^le {wofassed 
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wllioii sppoiai jaligioos instraotion ooald he given, it is true thi* 
a OovenunaiM* or other aeoaiar institation meeta» howAver 
ootapletely, the ednoatiooal wants o£ aU religious seofts in anf 
leoalii^i and thus renders it easier for them to oombine lor edn- 
oatioaal purposes ; while a denominatioxial oallege runs amxie ri^ 
of confining its benefits to a particular section of the oommunitj, 
aiwithuscrf deepening the ‘lines of difference already existing. 
StUl this is a solution of the difficulty suggested by the Despatch 
of 1854, which expresses the hope that ** institutions conducted by 
all denominations of Christians, Hindns, Mnhammadans, ParsiS| 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, or any other religions persaasious, may be 
affiliated to the UniTersities, if they are found to afford the re> 
quisite course of study, and can be depended upon for the cer- 
tificates of conduct which will be required.” Apart from the 
strictly moral or religious aspect of this question, we may point 
out that the existence of institutions of the various classes thus re- 
ferred to will contribute to the intellectual development of the 
Indian community by arousing enquiry on the highest themes of 
human thought and thus helping to meet what is probably the 
greatest danger of all higher education in India at present— the too 
exclusive attention to the mere passing of examinations and to the 
personal advantages to be derived therefrom. 

COKSIDIEATIOlSrS OPPOSID TO WiTHDEAWAL: THE DaNGBE OP A FALSI 
Impebssion being make on the Public. 

527. Such are some of the most important ocnsiderations in 
favour of the withdrawal of Government from the direct provision 
of the means of education, and especially of higher education. But 
arguments in favour of exercising the greatest caution, and even 
of mterposing long delay in carrying out the policy to which 
such considerations point, are no less weighty and important. 
BLasty or premature withdrawal is certain to leave the impression 
that Government no longer feels any interest in the spread of 
liberal education ; and in a country where so much importance is 
attached to the views and example of Government, the existenoe of 
any sutfii impression wonld be one of the greatest disoonragements 
private effort could possibly receive. Whatever steps are taken in 
the dipeotion of withdrawal must therefore be taken in such a way 
as to »y»Alrfl it clear beyond the posubility of donbt that th^ 
ier the benefit and extension and not for the injury of 
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higher education. There is dai^er that meMures which are (»lled 
for bjr the highest interests of the native community may be re- 
garded to indicating indifference to their claims or even a desire to 
prevent their ablest members from rising in the social scale. 
Such a misconception would be injurious^ not only to the interests 
of education, but to interests which are, if possible, even higher. 

OONSIDBBATIONS OPPOSED TO WITHDRAWAL ; DIFFICULTY OF MAINTAIN- 

INQ OOLLKOaS OF THE HiQHKST TtpB BY NaTIVE EfFOET. 

528. Again it is more than doubtful whether either the zeal 
for culture or the power of combination is as yet sufficiently active 
to secure the maintenance in undiminished efficiency of colleges of 
that high type which ought to have at least one example in every 
Province. It is beyond doubt that native effort with due encourage- 
ment and aid is now able in many places to maintain not only high 
schools but also such colleges as may be regarded as auxiliaries 
to those of the very highest type. But it is a long step even from 
such colleges to those for example which are maintained by 
Government in the different Presidency towns. To these last, the 
resources of the State, coupled with the assured prospects 
secured by being recognised as servants of the State, have 
often drawn men of the highest academical distinction. Even if 
equally assured prospects could be held out by bodies of native 
gentlemen, and of this we can see no immediate prospect, it would 
still be more than doubtful if men of the same academic standing 
or the same mental calibre would connect themselves with institu- 
tions under private management. It is obviously a gain to the 
whole empire that such men should give themselves to the intellect' 
tual culture of the most promising Indian students. This consid- 
eration cannot in its full force have a wide application, but it is 
one to which, when any large measure of withdrawal is being 
considered, great weight will be given by every impartial mind. 

Considerations Opposed to Withdrawal : Influence of Govern- 
ment Institutions in keeping up the Standard of Education. 

529, Connected with the last consideration is another which 
applies to a greater number of departmental institutions. There is 
no doubt that the help of such institutions is still required in keeping 
np a proper standard of education in its more advanced stages, 
lie Universities may largely serve this end, but there is need of a 
high Btaadard being practically exemplified as well as theoretioall j 
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set up. We are not called on to determine whether there may 
be here and there a privately managed institution that may be as 
safely trusted to keep its standard high as any Government insti- 
tution 5 but certainly, upon the whole, Government institutions dis- 
charge this function much better than those under native manage- 
ment can hope to do. With regard to colleges at all events, until 
those in the hands of private managers have reached greater 
stability and wider influence than almost any of them as yet enjoy, 
it would not be safe to trust to them alone for the model of disci- 
pline and intellectnal attainment that is indispensable if a high 
type of liberal culture is to be permanently maintained. It may 
perhaps be thought possible to trust to competition alone for the 
maintenance of standard we have in view j but competition will 
tend in some respects towards deterioration as certainly as it will 
tend in others towards greater excellence. In the present state of 
feeling, the danger is great that the only competition between 
institutions will lie in a comparison of the number of passed students 
that each can claim. Wheuipassing examinations is the only goal 
that instructors keep in view, real excellence in education 
is not only not advanced but is positively hindered by competition. 
There is of course nothing in the nature of the case to make a 
Government institution necessarily superior to one that is main- 
tained by private effort. The very highest type of excellence may 
come to be afforded, as in some countries it is now afforded, by 
institutions on the footing on which aided colleges stand in India. 
But for the present, the sftibility of their pecuniary resources and 
the prestige which they enjoy make Government colleges more 
independent of competition, and should therefore enable them to 
maintain a high standard of excellence with very much greater 
ease than is likely for many years to come to be the case 
with other institutions. This consideration, as well as the last 
one, points to the absolute necessity that the process of withdrawal 
should be gradual and slow. It points equally to the necessity of 
affording liberal aid to existing institutions under private managers, 
especially to those that hold the most prominent positions, in order 
that their stability and efficiency may be great and their standard 
high. It is only when, with the advance of University education 
in India, private effort has proved its capacity to take the lead in 
giving culture of the very highest kind, that the withdrawal of 
departmental institutions can be effected without injury to the edn- 
<mtion of the country as a whole. The first step therefore towards 
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mtaw o^-wfll effect and the good ol many hieda that it will do, 
mast 1)0 to afford every enooaragement to private effort to show 
what is the very atmost it ia able to accomplish. 

ComiOlBATIONS OPPOSED TO WiTFDBJLWAL ; THE PE 18 BNT STATE Of 

Popular Feeling. 

580. But the strongest of all arguments against the imnsie- 
diate carrying out of any extensive measure of withdrawal remains 
to be stated. Any large or hasty step in this direction is not only 
undesirable, but in our view impossible — impossible, that is to say 
without injury to those educational interests which it is our duty to 
conserve. In the very nature of the case, withdrawal cannot be 
effected without the co-operation of such “ bodies of native gen- 
tlemen” as those to which the Government desires to transfer the 
institutions now maintained directly by the State. Some Govern- 
ment institutions may be simply closed with little loss of any kind 
to education. To several cases of this kind we shall advert in the 
sequel. But in the majority of places where departmental institu- 
tions exist, withdrawal, unaccompanied by provision for the institu- 
tions being otherwise carried on, cannot be effected without far 
more than local injury. Now the evidence shows that but few of 
the leading members of the native community are at present in- 
clined, or consider themselves called on, to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in this matter. Yet 'it is a matter in which without their 
cordial co-operation nothing can be done. The tenor of much of 
the present Chapter will show that we regard the past action of the 
Department in its general preference for Government institutions, 
as having contributed to the present state of feeling. But so long 
as that feeling lasts, whatever its origin may have been, the policy of 
withdrawal can be carried out on an extensive scale only at the cost 
of surrendering not one school but many “ to probable decay”, and 
80 at the cost of setting at naught the wise precautions of the Des- 
patch of 1854 and subsequent Despatches. We are, however, 
sanguine enough to believe that the statement of the considerations 
which were present to the minds of the writers of the Despatch, and 
which have induced us to pass unanimous Recommendations in 
fevonr of action tending towards the withdrawal of the State from 
ihe dire^ managment of higher institutions, will not be without 
its influence on the community at large, especially if supported by 
steady departmental action along the lines which we have endeav- 
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oiliMd io lay flown. We believe that when the locsal Gnvernmelite 
anfl the Heads of the Department have shown in praotioe for a 
snflBoient time that they cordially favour the largest possible 
healthy development of every kind of private effort, and that 
they honour those who put forth such effort, bodies of native 
gentlemen will show that they feel the force of the call addressed 
to them. We believe natiye gentlemen will recognise the need of 
helping the State in its gigantic task, and the need at the same time 
of securing a greater extension of advanced education and a 
greater variety in its type. We believe that influenced by these 
and similar motives they will come forward voluntarily, and come 
forward in rapidly increasing numbers, to take the honourable 
place which the State has reserved to them in establishing the 
civilization of their country on a firm and a permanent foundation. 
But there is no room for any large policy of withdrawal until 
public opinion has begun to turn in its favour. Any measures 
that out-run public opinion would retard rather than hasten the 
time when a really beneficial policy of withdrawal can be thoroughly 
carried out. No doubt, the formation of a healthy public opinion 
on the point may be promoted by judicious action when proper 
opportunities occur. If the whole influence of the State and of 
the Department is exerted in favour of private, rather than of de- 
partmental, effort within the limits of our Recommendations, and if 
transfers of management are made only when it is clear that they 
do not injure but advance the general cause of education, we are 
convinced that the State will at no distant date be able safely 
to withdraw from many of its institutions, and that, as time goes 
on, it will be able with universal assent to withdraw from more and 
more of its institutions, and from institutions always higher and 
higher in the educational scale. But how far the process should 
be carried is a question that may be left for future experience to 
decide. 

Financial Oonsidbeations apfectino Withdrawal. 

531. By some it may not improbably be regarded as an 
objection to withdrawal that the first step towards it is likely to be 
an increased outlay on higher education. If privately managed 
institutions, especially those in the most prominent positions and 
of the most advanced character, are to become fit to take the place 
of departmental institutions as the chief means of exemplifying 
the highest standard of culture, they must obviously become 
more costly than they are at present, and must receive an in- 
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i|i4 i ^4 if til# name tima St»l« ka^Hmr 
jtic^ af!|9 f)^ fx) ** bo m^tainod in ooniploto offioifmc^ wboroiror 
tb^ jKra nocoffoary’^, it may appear that some riak will rieo o£ 
l^l^eafiiyo outlay on advanced edncation. Thia is a consideration 
to which wo do not attach any great importance. We think 
that the savings e:Sected by snch withdrawal of departmental 
institutions as may be found possible at onoe, without injury, to- 
gether with the increased amount of fees that may be realised in 
some of the departmental institutions from which no withdrawal 
shordd be contemplated, will more than suffice to meet the not 
veijy large outlay that will be needed to secure the farther devel- 
opment and the full efficiency of advanced institutions under 
private managers. Bat even were it otherwise, we believe that 
gradual and cautious action by the State in the direction of with- 
drawal is likely to bring with it such important and beneficial re- 
sults, that some temporarily increased expenditure might be wisely 
iuourred in securing them. 

WlTBDSAWilL FEOM MAKAaiMENT NOT TO INCLUDE WlTHDllAWAL FROM 

* Control. 

682. There is an important point bearing on the question of 
withdrawal which this is the most convenient place for introducing. 
We are entirely agreed that the careful supervision of the State is 
indispensable for higher education ; and that whatever withdrawal 
there may be, whether soon or late, from its direct provision, 
there should be none whatever from its indirect but efficient 
control. It may be doubted whether this should be classed among 
the considerations in favour of withdrawal or among those that are 
opposed to it. It may perhaps be held that in order to retain con- 
trol, the State must have some portion of the means of education 
under its immediate management. On the other hand, one of the 
arguments most relied on by some of Our own number who advocate 
the complete withdrawal of the State from direct management at 
the earliest date that may be found safe in the general interests of 
ed.aoatioD, is that State control over school and colleges of every 
kind will be more weleome to all concerned, and therefore more 
effiment, when the Department has ceased to be regarded as a body 
of rival managers. 

The Difficultt of definino the best Line of Action. 

588. With opposing considerations of snoh gr^t weight oqp- 
•tantly before ns, with snch contrariety of opinion among 



attd oonsidfiirftbli^ though much smaller dlyergenoe^ 
tf6w ahlfotlg 6arselves> it udted not be ddenied surpriaibg t^iat it 
g a^h of time and diffionlty to determine the exact line we shdntidt 
I'Obbhiniend Govertiment to follow in carrying out iie ^tbctai^ 
of handing o^Ot* its colleges and schools in snitabte oases to 
thO nianageta^nt of bodies oi native gentlemen. 

The Oourbe of flisoussioH in thb Oomiiission. 

634. It seems desirable to describe the course of our dletib- 
ei^tions npon this subject with greater fullness than we have 
dOemed necessary in other portions of the Report. Our ihain diMo> 
ulty was as to the initial Recommendation from which all Others 
would naturally follow. It was proposed to find Inch a starting 
point in the motion : — “ That under adequate guarantees for the 
permanence and efficiency of the substituted institutions, the grad- 
ual closing of Government institutions^ especially those of the 
higher order, or their transfer to native management under the 
general control of, and aided by, the State, should be regarded 
as not only an important stimulus to private effort, and conse- 
quently to any sound grant-in-aid system, '^but as urgently’ needed 
in view of the social and political education of the people.'* 
This motion was advocated on the ground that without some clear 
declaration of the kind the people would always be led to depend 
on Government for what they could provide for themselves bbtier, 
at less cost to public funds, and on a much more extensive’ scale. 
It was added that so early as 1817 private effort had founded a 
college in Calcutta, and that many such colleges might have bben' 
founded elsewhere before now if the practical result of depart- 
mental action had not been to repress private effort, of whioTi 
several instances were adduced. It was farther held that the 
necessary exclusion of religion from institutions directly provided 
by the State rendered it desirable to declare emphatically that 
such institutions were intended to give place as soon as possible to 
institutions in which the founders or managers might be free to 
dOmbine the highest element in all training with ordinary secnlar 
instruction. To this it was replied that the most importknt re- 
ligious influences were those of family life, and that such in- 
fluences were not so entirely absent from Government institn- 
tchltir' was implied by the supporters of the motion j that 
dffort was not practically repressed nfidei* thC pVesSnt 
m m gMirtme of many COiieges anfl hi^ 
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ander na^Te mant^ament clearly showed ; that the withdrawal of 
the State is not desired by the commanity generally or even by 
those members of it who are specially interested in institutions 
imder private management ; that though Dhe time may have come 
for the State to withdraw from the management of high schools, 
the people are not advanced or wealthy enough to undertake the 
management of colleges ; further, that the analogy sometimes 
drawn between trade and education as affected by supply and 
demand was inconclusive, since the motive of benevolence, which 
counted for nothing in the doctrines of political economy, held an 
important place in all considerations relating to the spread of edu- 
cation ; and finally, that even though the substance of the motion 
might be unobjectionable, its form was likely to create discontent 
and alarm by leaving the impression that the withdrawal contem- 
plated was to be universal and immediate, and the further impression 
that the real desire was to destroy all means of liberal culture. The 
motion was negatived by a large majority. A motion substantially 
the same was subsequently brought forward, by one of our native 
colleagues, in a form intended to meet some of the objections that had 
been urged by giving greater prominence to the safeguards by which 
the continued efficiency of high education might be secured. It 
was moved “ that the following be adopted as a Recommendation 
under the subject of withdrawal : — That subject to the conditions 
that (Ist) withdrawal be not effected without adequate guarantees 
for the permanence and efficiency of substituted institutions, (2ndly) 
the possibility of withdrawal be regarded as dependent on and 
proportionate to the liberality of the grant-in-aid system, the grad- 
ual withdrawal of Government from educational institutions, espec- 
ially those of the higher order, by their transfer to local native 
management under the general control of and aided by the State, 
be regarded — (a) as an important stimulus to local effort and self- 
reliance } (b) as essential to the development of a sound system of 
grants-in-aid ; (c) as conducive to the advancement of the social, 
moral and political education of the people.'' This also, though it 
found larger support than the former motion, was unsatisfactory to 
the majority of our number. 

GeNEEAL CoNCIiUBION AEEIVED AT. 

535. Our discussions brought out clearly the fact that, 
^hile anxious to encourage any natural and unforced transfer of 
isstitations from departmental to private managemient, we are not 
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prepared as a body to adopt any form of expreasion that may be 
ooiKBtraed into a demand for the immediate or general withdrawal 
of the State from the provision of the means of high ednoation. 
We are convinced that while transfer of management under the 
limitations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slow and 
cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. We are con- 
vinced that the wisest policy ib to consider each case on its own 
merits, and whenever a body of native gentlemen are willing to 
undertake the management of a college or secondary school, to 
hold out to them every inducement and encouragement, provided 
there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of education will not 
suffer from the transfer of management. The Department should 
cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should accept it if 
it can be accepted without real loss to the community ; but 
while encouraging all such offers, its attitude should be not 
that of withdrawing from a charge found to be burdensome, 
and of transferring the burden to other shoulders, but of 
conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting 
voluntary associations to co-operate with Government in the work 
and responsibilities of national education. We have certainly 
no desire to recommend any measures that will have the 
effect of checking the spread and continuous improvement of 
higher education. On the contrary, it is only in the confidence that 
the withdrawal of the Department from direct management may, 
in many instances, be found to serve the best interests of education, 
by connecting local bodies more closely with those institutions, and 
by inducing and enabling them, in course of time, to raise and 
expend more money from private sources for their maintenance 
and to establish other institutions of the same kind, that the 
following Recommendations are made. We therefore recommend, 
in the first place, that in order to evoke and stimulate local co-opera- 
tion in the transfer to private management of Government institutions 
for collegiate or secondary instruction, aid at specially liberal rates 
be oferedfor a term of years, whenever necessary, to any local body 
willing to undertake the management of any such institution under 
adequate guarantees of permanence and 6§iciency- 

This Recommendation, which is of course subject to certain 
exceptions to be hereafter stated, secured our unanimous approval 
and may be understood to show the extent to which we are agreed 
in desiring to see steps taken towards the substitution of private for 
dsfnrtmental management* It implies that we regard the formol 



of mf ititrtittrtioti wHdli fche ooiEomtffl gbcWf 
to lue op, M «i mftttef sabordinate to tbfo dffioiotioy of dPbb 
mam^lfetodiii. But it implies also that When permaneaoeaod bfloitttoy 
a«« adsfqtmtel}' secured, we regard an institation toot is protided 
by the people for themselves as gfreatly preferable to one that is 
provided by official agency. We think it well that this prefereuce 
should be marked by special encouragement being held out to 
those who are willing to take over the maaagement of institutions 
now in the hands of the Department. In some cases perhaps, when 
once it is understood that the Department and the State are oor- 
diaUy favourable to the transfer being made, the ordinary rules 
for grants-in-aid may supply all the encouragement that is needed. 
In other oases the ordinary rate of aid may come to be sufficient 
in course of time, as local resources become greater. But it is' 
more difficult to maintain in full efficiency an institution that has 
long had State resources to support it than one which has been 
gradually developed in the hands of managers, on whom their 
circumstances have always enforced economy. This difficulty 
should not be allowed to be a hindrance to the transfer. Even if 
the efficient maintenance of the institution should reqnire the 
bestowal for a term of years of a grant as large as the present net 
outlay of the State, and even if there be thus for a oonsiderablb 
period no actual saving to public funds, tbe transfer shonld still 
be made on other grounds. 

We hope that the result of thns encouraging rathet than for- 
cing the change desired by Government will be that in due 
time and without the smallest permanent injury to high edu- 
cation, departmental institutions will be mainly transferred to pri- 
vate management ; that the function of the State will be largely 
confined to aid, supervision, and control } and that high education 
will become more widely extended, more varied in character, and 
more economical than it is at present. This end should be kept 
steadily in view, and the extent to which the Department is able 
to work towards it shonld be regM*ded as an important element in 
judging of its sacoessk Bat Uie attempt to reach this end premia 
toreiy, that is, before at least the more thonghtfnl members of the 
native oommanity are prepared cordially to approve it, weald cer- 
tainly do more to retard than to hasten its accomplishment. 

FftJticriiGULii AfoassMBNr na to Subsidiabt BsooiCMBimxfiozto. 

5dd. Wbmi we had thns ag*reed' on thestartingqtoint fbr bto' 
BftixnimeMdatkmBy we tovmd little dxffiottity' rbihaifitbgj - BUI# 



BMommendatioas elioitod little dtiereiiee of opiaioii, «od 
wltfkt difference there was referred to forms of expression and 4o 
partionlar details, rather than to any point of principle. 

RBOOmraHDATlONS TO TAKB BPFBCT AT THB TIMB OI* TbAHSMB*. 

5S7. The chief point to which we wish attention to be directed 
in all arrangements for the transfer of departmental institntions is 
their continued efficiency under their new managers. It is obvipus, 
therefore, that when an institution is transferred, all that has been 
deemed necessary or useful for it when in the hands of the Depart- 
ment should, as far as possible, be placed at the disposal of the body 
that will thenceforward be responsible. We, therefore, recommend 
that in the event of any Government school or college being transferred 
to local management, provision he also made for the legal transfer 
to the new managers of all educational endowments, buildings 
and other property belonging to such institutions in the hands qf 
Government, 

In some oases when a transfer of management is made, the 
teaching staff of the institution may elect to enter the service of the 
new managers on terms that may be arranged at the time. In other 
cases the teachers may prefer to continue in the service of the 
Department in another locality, or the new managers may decline 
their services. Arrangements will plainly have to be made for each 
case as it arises. But whatever may be thus arranged, it is evid- 
ent that any inconvenience or hardship that may result from 
a measure which the State has adopted to serve great ppblio ends 
should fall as lightly as possible on individuals. We therefore 
recommend that in the event of any Government school or college 
being transferred to local management, the incumbents of offices under 
Government be secured, in the enjoyment of all their esjciatvng rights I 
and privileges. 

Gbkxbal Pbinciplks to eboulatb the Teanspbe or SOKOOLt. 

538. The general tenor of the evidence of our departmental 
witnesses shows that the teachers at present employed by Gkjvem- 
ment will be extremely reluctant to see the institutions with which 
they are connected transferred to private management. Such relno- 
tanoe is natural even when all'personal interests are seonred, as pro- 
vided for by our last Recommendation. The interest of departmental 
teachers ai^ Prolessoi^ in the institutions on which they have spent 
%»ir energies must make them unwilling to consent to any tranter ; 

pyen if the transferred institntion shonld lose nothing in p<n«| 
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bf ftfflfiMfloyj it most lose in proiti^, in whioh loss tbey wonld nlto 
sbeiire j and it must find it less easy to draw the best pnpils to itself 
when it ceases to be more closely connected with the State than the 
otKe^ colleges or schools in the town or district. Similarly 
there may be no great readiness on the part of local bodies to 
apply for any transfer to themselves of the management of 
departmental institutions. So long as the means of a good 
educaliion are provided, in whatever way, there is little to induce 
those who do not look beyond local interests, to volunteer to take 
the burden of school management on themselves. Only those 
who consider the case of each particular institution in its 
relation to the general policy of encouraging private effort, 
are likely to have any very active desire for such transfers 
as we desire to see. It is therefore by Government, and by the 
Head of the Department as its immediate representative, that the 
initiative will have in moat cases to be taken. Also if the leading 
principle of action be that transfers of management are to be sedu- 
lously encouraged but not forced on local bodies, it will naturally 
happen that bodies willing to undertake the management of depart- 
mental secondary schools will be more readily found than bodies 
willing to undertake the more difficult task of managing depart- 
mental colleges. As a practical step towards an effective policy of 
withdrawal, we therefore recommend that all Directors of Public 
Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to local native management 
of Government schools of secondary instruction {including schools 
attached to first or second grade colleges'^ in every ease in which the 
transfer can be effected without lowering the standard, or diminish- 
ing the supply, of education, and without endangering the permanence 
of the institution transferred. Of course a Director has no means 
of compelling private parties to come forward, and in ordinary 
oases we are not prepared to recommend the closing of depart- 
mental institutions which local effort is not willing to provide for. 
But a Director, and still more a Government, can do much to 
infiuence public opinion ; and patient persistence in carrying out 
the policy of withdrawal whenever a suitable opportunity occurs, 
will doubtless make it generally felt in course of time that all should 
co-operate in such measures who are capable of taking broad and 
comprehensive views of popular education and its true necessities. 

The Schools that should be iirst Tbansebbeed. 

589. To attempt however to transfer all the departmental 
secondary schools of a Province, or even of a District, simultane- 
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oinlyf miglit in many eases be extremely injadioions. Tbe process 
most be a gradual one. The Director may therefore be in donbt 
as to which of the schools in question he should first endeavour to 
transfer. It seems plain that the experiment should bep^^in with 
schools which have already won a high position, and which there- 
fore new managers may find it easiest, and at the same time most 
interesting, to have the honourable duty of providing for. Accord- 
ingly we recommend that the fact that any school raises more 
than 60 per cent, of its entire expenditure from fees he taken as 
affording a presumption that the transfer of such schools to local 
management can he safely effected. Such a proportion is already 
attained in many high schools at the head-quarters of Districts j 
and the inhabitants of those places are now, in some Provinces, 
so fully capable of managing schools of that class, that the advan- 
tage of transferring to tbeir management some of these schools 
at least, may be held to outweigh any possible,— and it may 
be hoped only slight and temporary,— loss of efficiency that 
may result. We must not, however, be understood to mean that 
no school should be transferred that has not yet attained this 
measure of self-support, nor on the other hand, that every school 
that has reached it should be transferred on that account alone. 
Other considerations will often demand attention. We desire to 
do no more than to give a general indication of the stage at which 
it is likely to be entirely safe for the Department to withdraw from 
management. Much must always be left to tbe discretion of 
Directors who are in sympathy with the great aim of developing 
private effort to the full. 

OkNEBAL PbIKCIFLES to BEOTJLATE the TbANSFEB 07 CoLLEQES. 

540. In tbe question of transferring the management of col- 
leges, greater difficulties arise. These difficulties are of various 
kinds. For instance in Bengal, where private effort has been most 
extensively evoked, the people, whether from want of leading in 
that direction or from whatever other cause, seem to distrust their 
own powers of administration in the matter of colleges. Dven when 
the means for the establishment of a new college has been provided 
either entirely or chiefly by private resources, the offer of funds has 
in nearly every case been coupled with the condition that the 
Department should undertake, at least in the last resort, the 
management of the college. And though in ordinary matters of 
administration there is no reason why a local body should not 
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condtt«t tlie cnrrent work o! the college With complete ^ofePtiy, 
yet in <7ne important respect such bodies are necessarily at a dis- 
ad'vrantage. It is certain that Government can command the 
services of a higher class of European officers than those who would 
generally accept employment under local bodies, however wealthy, 
and of however high a status in Indian society. This difficulty 
may grow less, but it will continue to exist in some degree until 
the Universities of India can supply men of the same stamp as the 
Secretary of State commonly secures at present for departmental 
colleges. In dealiug with the question much caution must be ex- 
ercised, both because, the management of a college being more 
difficult than that of a school, it is less likely to be readily under- 
taken by private parties, and because any mistake that may be 
committed will cause wider injury and be found more difficult to 
remedy than similar mistakes in the case of secondary schools. As 
our first step we therefore recommend that in dealing with the 
question of the withdrawal of Government from the management of the 
existing colleges, these colleges he regarded as divided into three classes, 
viz. ; (1) Those from which it is premature for Government to 

consider the propriety of withdrawal, on the ground that they are, and 
will long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher education 
of the country mainly depends. (2) Those that might he transferred 
with advantage as a measure promising useful political results, to 
bodies of native gentlemen, provided the new managers give satisfac- 
tory guarantees that the college will he maintained, (i) permanently, 
(ii) in full efficiency, (Hi) in such a way as to make it adequate for 
all the wants of the locality- (3) Those which have been shown to 
he unsuccessful or of which the cost is out of proportion to the utility, 
and from which Government might advantageously withdraw even 
with less stringent guarantees for permanent efficiency. Such colleges 
should he closed if, after due notice, no local body be formed to carry 
them on with such a grant-in-aid as the rules provide. 

The maintenance of the chief Government colleges appeared 
to a large majority of us to be still indispensable. We do not 
think that a body of native managers is likely to arise for 
a considerable time to whom such colleges can be entrusted 
without danger to their efficiency, and danger accordingly 
of lasting injury to the higher education of the whole Pro- 
vince. Private management, like all other agencies, must be trained 
by long and fairly successful discharge of lower duties before 
it can be wisely entrusted with duties that are higher and 
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more diffioalt. It is true that we have recommended that liberal 
lud be offered to any local body willing to undertake the 
management of any Government college under adequate guar* 
antees of permanence and efficiency ; but in the case of leading 
Government colleges of the different Provinces, it is open to ques- 
tion whether any body of native gentlemen can furnish at present 
such guarantees as should be held sufficient. There is, however, 
another class of departmental colleges in some Provinces which 
it is by no means improbable that local effort may adequately pro- 
vide for, and which it is highly desirable to transfer to local 
management whenever this can be done without injury to education. 
In such cases our general Recommendation will at once apply, 
and any reasonable amount of aid should be offered that may be 
found necessary to induce native gentlemen to undertake the 
maintenance of such colleges as we are now considering. There is 
still a third class of colleges in the Provinces of Madras and Bengal. 
In some cases that come under this third class, the Department 
when it established its college seems to have lost sight of the 
principle that Government institutions are not to be set up in 
places where aided local effort can supply all real educational 
wants. In other oases circumstauces have so changed since the 
college was established that its continuance has ceased to have 
any other than a purely local importance. If private bodies are 
ready to undertake the management of any college included in this 
third class, aid should be offered at the rate that may be fixed for 
colleges generally in the grant-in-aid rules after they have under- 
gone the revision that has already been recommended. If such aid 
does not induce any local body to maintain any college belonging 
to this class, it may be held as sufficient proof that the college may 
be safely closed. 

Rb COMMENDATION AS TO CoLLlOBS IN MaDBAS. 

541. In Madras we are satisfied that all the departmental 
second grade colleges, i.6., those that afford instruction up to the 
standard of the First Examination in Arts, viz., the colleges at 
Bellary, Oelicut, Mangalore, Berhampore, Salem, Cuddalore and 
Madura, should be ranked in either the second or the third of the 
classes thus described. In this Province private managers are 
already successfully carrying on institutions of this grade under 
decidedly less favourable conditions than would be secured in several 
of these towns. Some of these colleges are, however, required 
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in the interests of the oommanity at large. Special aid ehonld 
be offered to local bodies willing to manage these indispensable 
institations, thongh they ought to be maintained by the Department 
oven if no competent private managers come forward. But greater 
acquaintance than we possess with the whole circumstances of 
each case is necessary in order to decide which of the colleges in 
question should thus be placed in our second class rather than our 
third. The materials we have had for forming a judgment on this 
point go no further than to convince us that it is desirable for the 
State to withdraw from the management of these seven colleges if 
it can do so without injury to education ; and that some of them do 
not appear to be demanded by the good of the community at largei 
and should be maintained, if maintained at all, for a local purpose 
and therefore mainly by local effort. We accordingly recommend 
that the Government of Madras be requested to consider the propriety 
of dealing with the second Grade Government Colleges of that Pro- 
vince on the principles applicable to the second or third class as may 
be deemed advisable hi each case, in the light of the recommendations 
made by the Madras Provincial Committee, 

Ekoomusndation as to a CoLLsas IN Bombay. 

542. In Bombay, where private native effort has received so 
little encouragement and development, and where such effort is 
as yet quite untried iu the management of collegiate education, 
there is a case that calls for special notice. There appears to be 
urgent need for a fully developed and efficient college at Ahmeda* 
bad. We regard that city as pre-eminently a place where private 
effort, with liberal aid from the State, might be expected to supply 
all needed facilities for higher education. We have, however, 
already expressed the opinion that the management of a college 
is a heavy task for private managers to undertake without 
preliminary training. And in a Province where the idea of 
self-help in matters of education has made so little way, we fear 
there is not much hope of such a college springing up as the great 
division of Gujarat requires, unless it is promoted by direct de- 
partmental action, if once the college is maintained in full 
efficiency for a few years, we trust that with a change in the tone 
of public feeling, and with the new development of private effort 
which our Recommendations as a whole may be expected to 
produce, the leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad will before 
very long take pride in managing and partly supporting 
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a college worthy of the ancient history and the present importance 
of their city. We, therefore, recommend that the Government of 
Bombay be requested to consider the propriety of raising the 'Ahmed/^ 
had College to one teaching up to the B.A. Standard, and of securing 
its full ejficiency for a term of years, on the condition that after that 
period it be treated on the principles applicable to the second class. 

Rbcohmendatioi^ as to Collbqes in Benoal. 

543. As regards Bengal, the only other Province in which 
the early withdrawal of the State from the management of some 
of its colleges appears to be desirable, our Provincial Committee has 
fully considered and laid before ns the local circumstances that affect 
the various departmental colleges which cannot be regarded as 
essential in the first degree to the prosperity ot higher education 
in the Province generally. The Committee is aubstantially agreed 
as to those of them which it is undesirable to close, and in the main- 
tenance of which any local body willing to undertake their 
management ought, therefore, to receive whatever special aid 
may be found necessary. The Committee is equally agreed as to 
the colleges that are not now important for any general 
purpose, and that may therefore be safely closed if the burden of 
maintaining them is not, after due notice, borne to an adequate ex- 
tent by local effort. We have therefore no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the Government of Bengal he requested to consider the 
propriety of dealing with the Bajshahye and Krishnagar Government 
Colleges on the principles applicable to the second class, and with the 
colleges at Berhampore, Midnapur, and Chittagong on the principles 
applicable to the third class, as suggested by the Bengal Frovincial 
Committee. 

Conclusion. 

544. We venture to hope that the line of action we have 
marked out in the above Recommendations will result, not all at once 
yet with no longer interval than is always required for changes 
fruitful of large results, in public sentiment taking a direction which 
will lead to the gradual, and by and by to the rapid, transfer to 
bodies of native gentlemen of the institutions now maintained by 
Government. On condition that the transfer be thus effected with 
the approval and active co-operation of those who have the welfare 
of their country most at heart, we are convinced that the with- 
drawal in a large measure of departmental management, though not 
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of depftrtanestal superviBion, will result in a wide extenBion of 
collegiate and secondary education, in placing it on a firm and 
Batisfactdry basis, and in making it more varied in character and 
therefore more adapted to all the wants of the community. 


Section 11. — Indirect Aids which the State may 
afford to Private Enterprise in Education. 

Inteoductoey. 

545. It is obvious that the amount of private effort in educa* 
tion will always bear a very direct proportion to the value attached 
to education by the community at large. A few may be led to 
set up schools and to maintain them by motives of pure bene- 
volence, but such motives cannot be expected to operate on a scale 
proportionate to the educational wants of India. If private effort 
is to supply a large proportion of the vast machinery necessary for 
bringing suitable instruction within reach of classes, it must be 
stimulated by the prospect of something that is, or is esteemed to 
be, advantageous to the persons by whom such effort is put forth 
or to those in whom they feel a special interest. In India, where 
BO few influences proceed from below, where on the contrary 
Q-overnment is so commonly looked to for the initiative in every 
kind of change and movement, it must depend very largely on the 
State to make the practical value of education felt, and so to form 
the public opinion that is needed to favour the growth of private 
enterprise. In this point of view it may be doubted whether the indi- 
rect influence of the State may not do more to bring private effort 
to its aid than all the direct assistance it is able to afford. Such 
indirect aids to education occupy a prominent place in the Despatch 
of 1854. While they have a bearing on education generally, their 
effect is especially powerful in stirring up all who are interested in 
the well-being of the country to help in disseminating useful know- 
ledge. Some of them, for example the supply of text-books and 
such encouragement as it is in the power of the State to give to 
native literature of a modern type, have already found a place in 
our Eeport. There are, however, a few others which it may be 
well to notice here. 

Elevation of the Peofession of Teaching. 

548. Much would be done to create a strong public feeling 
in favonr of education and so to increase private effort in pro- 



aoting’ it, by the more effeotnal carrying* oat of the wisb exipreMOd 
in the Despatch of 1854 ** th at the profession of aohool master may. 
for the fut ure, afford ipducementa to the natives of India such as 
are^EeTd out in other branch es of t h e public service.” We hope 
that not li little wilT be contributed towards this result by the 
Recommendations we have already made as to the larger employ- 
ment of natives of the coantry as Professors and Inspectors of 
schools. It may be said that this concerns the mechanism of the 
Department and not private effort ; but private effort must be the 
fruit of public sentiment, and wliatever raises education and edu- 
cated men in the esteem of the community must tend powerfully, 
if indirectly, to render individuals and associations more willing to 
make efforts and sacrifices to provide new facilities for instruction. 
So far as privately managed institutions are directly concerned, the 
raising of the profession of schoolmaster is largely a question of 
the liberality of grants, to which reference has been made already. 
But it should be observed that the higher the esteem in which 
education is held, the higher will be the possible rate of fees, and 
the greater therefore the amount of self-support that aided institu- 
tions may attain to. Thus if there be judicious regulations for the 
reduction of aid along with the increase of fees, such grants as will 
enable managers to give liberal pay to the teachers in their employ, 
may be ultimately a gain to the State even in a pecuniary point of 
view, besides serving to encourage private parties to bear a con- 
stantly increasing share of the burden of supplying the means of 
education. Something will also be done to raise the status of 
teachers in aided institutions, and so to increase the influence 
of such institutions and the public opinion in their favour, by 
carrying into full effect Recommendation No. 8 of Chapter V, 
which would make employment in them in some degree a step 
towards entering the public service. Encouragement to Normal 
schools, which we have recommended in Chapter VII, should also 
contribute its share to increase the esteem in which the profession 
of education is held, and thus to evoke a larger amount of private 
enterprise. Again, the suggestion has been made that the status 
of the lowest class of schoolmasters might be improved by oon- 
fering on them, when circumstances are favourable, some other 
office, such for example as that of village postmaster. Many things 
are in the power of the State and may suggest themselves from 
time to time which, though singly unimportant, will together do 
muoh to secure greater honour for the profession of teaching^. 
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Bverythitig* that does eo wdl in the lonpf^^ brinf^ to the belp of 
the State a larger amount of private effort in providing the meana 
of edncatioD. 

Appeoval op Private Effort to be clearly shown. 

549. Yet another indirect aid which the State and especially 
the Department, may afford to private effort is referred to in the 
Despatch of 1851, when in laying down the duties of Inspectors it 
says: — They should also assist in the establishment of schools 
by their advice, wherever they may have opportunities of doing 
BO ” The duty is a delicate one. It is also one that officers of 
the Department cannot bo expected to discharge in Provinces 
where institutions under private managers are not yet looked on as 
included within the State pystem or entitled to the regard which their 
inclusion within it implies. We hope that Recommendation No. 10 of 
the present Chapter, and the new classification of schools referred to 
in Recommendation No. 5 of Chapter VII, will contribute to their 
being so regarded every where. It may be feared that hitherto, 
in some Provinces, when a gap has been seen to exist in the edu- 
cational system, the tendency of most officers of the Department 
has been to advise its being filled up not by an aided but by a 
departmental school. More than one of the witnesses have drawn 
attention to the fact that while Directors and Inspectors take the 
initiative in pressing on the establishment of one class of institu- 
tions, it has been left to private and uninfluential persons to meet 
all the difficulties connected with the establishment of the other. 
The words of the Despatch point to- the necessity for the initiative 
being often taken in the latter as in the former case, by those who 
jepresent the State in educational affairs, or at least to the neces- 
sity of private persons being made thoroughly to feel that any 
judicious step for extending or improving the means of education 
will meet with approval from the State. There may be danger of 
going to the opposite extreme and leaving too strongly the impres- 
sion that the Department incurs a direct debt of personal obligation 
to any one who helps to found a school. There may be some danger 
also of too many schools being set up in special centres. But 
Inspectors sbonld be picked men, and when once the line of their 
duty is made clear, they may be trusted to meet such difficulties 
with wisdom and with tact. Such action on the part of educational 
officers in helping to establish privately-managed institutions obvi- 
ously implies that those who have established them should be 



as having done some service to the State. The 
suggestions of some witnesses that dresses or titles of honour, oi 
seats at durbars, should be given to those who have been forward 
in promoting privately managed education, may perhaps be crude. 
Still, such suggestions point plainly to the admitted necessity for 
making it unmistakably certain that the establishment and manage- 
ment of independent schools is regarded with warm approval by 
Giovemment and by all who represent it. It is a corollary too from 
the interest which should be taken by the Department in indepen- 
dent schools, that greater attention should be given to at least the 
most prominent of them in the Annual Reports ou Public Instruc- 
tion. At present, while pages are given to an account of the con- 
dition and achievements of the leading departmental institutions, 
aided institutions, even if much larger and more important, are 
dismissed in a few lines or have no notice taken of them at all. 
Readers of the Reports are certain to infer that in the opinion of 
the Director and of Government, an aided institution, however large 
or successful, is comparatively worthless. This may appear a small 
thing in itself, but it is by many small things of this kind that 
public opinion is determined ; and without a public opinion that is 
favourable to private effort in education, it is impossible that it 
should widely or permanently flourish. It is only right to add that 
in a few of the Annual Reports, prominent and appreciative notice 
is already taken of privately-managed institutions. 

Summary, 

551. These must serve as examples of the methods by which the 
State may indirectly aid in evoking private enterprise in education. 
In these and similar ways influences may be quietly set to work 
which will in course of time make the benefits of education keenly' 
and widely felt. When they are so felt and when the free 
development of privately managed school is directly as well as in- 
directly encouraged to the utmost, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that even in those Provinces where most advantage has been taken 
of the farseeing and generous policy enunciated in 1 854, every 
kind of education will advance with far more rapid strides than it 
has done as yet. It may be expected to advance far more rapidly 
than it conld possibly do by means of State agency alone, even if 
all available resources were multiplied many times. The main 
object is to create a public opinion favourable to education and to 
the warm encouragement of every varied agency that can be 
induced to help in the work of instructing, according to their 

12 
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probable requirements in life, tbe many millions who ou^t to be 
at school in India, Few men are able long or steadily to carry on 
even thfe most beneficent work, when the mass of those around 
them jare hostile or indifferent. Only when all wise educational 
efforts are viewed with strong approval by the community at large, 
will agencies of every varied kind be called forth and maintained 
on a scale proportionate to the vast necessities of the case. In 
the present social state of India, it devolves on the State and its 
oflScials much more largely than in any European country to 
awaken, and to guide in the right direction, the public opinion 
that is thus indispensable for the constantly increasing develop- 
ment of private enterprise in education. 



EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER XII 
OF THE REPORT. 


Summary : Insufficiency of Contributions from Public Funds. 

673. It seems inevitable that our Recommendations must 
lead to increased expenditure in two directions. In Chapter VIII 
we have recommended that “ a periodically increasing provision be 
made in the educational budget of each Province for the expansion 
of aided institutions.” We have there discussed the danger to pri- 
vate enterprise of arbitrary restrictions of grants, and the necessity 
for revising the grant-in-aid rules in the various Provinces ; a 
revision, from which we expect an increasing outlay upon schools 
and colleges under private management. In paragraph 667 we 
have seen that from the provision of public funds in 1881 — 82 for 
the classes of education with which our Report deals, institutions 
under private management received 20*14 per cent,, and depart- 
mental institutions received 49 94 per cent. We have also seen 
(paragraph 665) that the former class of institutions contribute in 
the form of fees nearly 13 per cent., and the latter barely 7 per 
cent, of the whole educational outlay in India. If the principle 
that assistance from public funds should bear some proportion to 
local contributions is to be fairly carried out, it is obvious that 
greater liberality must be shown in future in dealing with the 
claims of private enterprise. In other Chapters we have advo- 
cated the extension of primary education, while we have deprecated 
any check to more advanced education. Our Recommendations for 
transferring certain departmental institutions to private effort, and 
for raising fees wherever possible in all classes of institutions may 
effect considerable economy, but we believe that if Indian Covern- 
ments are to recognise adequately the great task before them, 
increased expenditure will be required. It has been our object in 
thia Chapter to show precisely what grants are made in each Prov- 
ince for each class of the education, and from each source of public 
revenue, and.what proportion these grants bear to the total revenues. 
We do not consider that we are called upon to suggest measures for 
increasing the ways and means of education. We have stated 
the opinions of witnesses in regard to Municipal obligations, and to 
the treatment of education at the bands of Local Boards. W 
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have also explained the responsibilities and powers conferred on 
Local Governments under the scheme of decentralisation as now 
developed. The Tables given in this Chapter will show that various 
funds contribute more liberally in some Provinces than in others to 
the cost of education^ and the liberality of one part of India may 
afford an example to Local Governments or to Local Boards 
elsewhere. We believe that still greater efforts are generally 
demanded, and in support of this view we need only call attention 
to the return of institutions and scholars given in General Table (2-a) 
at the end of this Report, which shows that in the area to which 
our inquiries are confined, containing 859,844 square miles, with 
552,379 villages and towns, inhabited by 202,604,080 persons, 
there were only 112,218 schools and 2,643,978 Indian children or 
adults at school in 1881 — 82. The proportion of pupils, both male 
and female, to the population of school-going age, calculated in 
accordance with the principles described in Chapter II, is shown 
below — 
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These figures exclude the atteudanoe in schools for Europeans 
and Eurasians, and in unattached institutions for professional 
or technical education, but they include that in all other institu- 
tions known to the Department in 1881-82. The most advanced 
Province of India still fails to reach 75 per cent, of its male child- 
ren of the school-going age ; 98 per cent, of its female children of 
that age ; while in one Province, with its total population of both 
sexes exceeding 44 millions, nearly 92 boys in every hundred are 
growing up in ignorance^ and female education has hardly begun 
to make any progress. The census returns are equally conclusive 
in showing the magnitude of the work that remains before educa- 
tion in India can be placed upon a national basis. Taking the male 
population of Ajmir and of the nine Provinces with which our 
Report deals, which exceeds 103 millions, about 94| millions are 
wholly illiterate ; while of the female population, numbering about 
99,700,000 no less than 99^ millions are returned as unable to 
read or write. 








APPENDIX A. 


Ribcommbndations OP THE Education Commission. 

(1 ) — Recommendationa on Indigenous Education. 

That ao iadigenous aohool be defined as one established or oondaoted by natives 
of India on native methods. 

That all indigenoas schools, whether high or low, be recognised and encouraged, 
if they serve any purpose of secolar education whatsoever. 

That the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools of a high 
order, and desiring recognition, be ascertained by the Education Departments in 
oommonioation with Pandits, Maulavis, and others interested in the subject. 

That preference be given to that system which regulates the aid given mainly 
according to the results of examinations. 

That special encouragement be afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to undergo 
training, and to bring their relatives and probable snooessors under regular 
training. 

That a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous schools be aimed 
at, with as little immediate interference with their personnel or currionlom as 
possible. 

That the standards of examination bo arranged to suit each Province, with the 
view of preserving all that is valued by the people in the indigenoas systems, and 
of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of useful subjeots of 
instruction. 

That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected in situ, and, as far as possible, 
the examinations for their grant-in-aid be conducted in situ. 

That aided indigenous schools, not registered as special schools, be understood 
to be open to all classes and castes of the community, special aid being, if necessary, 
assignable on account of low-caste pupils. 

That such a proportion between special and other elementary indigenous schools 
be maintained in each town and District, as to ensure a proportionate provision for 
the education of all classes. 

That where Municipal and Local Boards exist, the registration, sapervision, and 
encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, whether aided or unaided, be 
entrnsted to such Boards ; provided that Boards shall not interfere in any way with 
such schools as do not desire to receive aid, or to be subject to the supervision of the 
Boards. 

That the aid given to elementary indigenous schools be a charge against the 
funds at the disposal of Local and Municipal Boards where such exist; and every 
indigenous school, which is registered for aid, receive from such Boards the aid to 
which it is entitled under the rules . 

That such Boards be required to give elementary indigenous schools free play 
and development, and to establish fresh schools of their own only where the 
preferable alternative of aiding snitable indigenous schools cannot be adopted- 



That the local iiurpeoting offloera be et^offlcio members of Mimioipal or District 
SobooUBoarda. 

That the offioers of the Edaoation Department keep lists of all elementary 
indigenous schools, and assist the Boards in selecting schools to be registered for 
aid, and-in secaring a proportionate provision of education for all classes of the 
oommunity. 

(2 ) — Recommendationa on Primary Education, 

That primary education be regarded as the instruction of the masses through 
the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life, and 
be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 

That the Upper Primary and Lower Primary examinations be not made com- 
pnlsory in any Province. 

That while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering care of 
the State, it is desirable, in the present oiroumstanoes of the country, to declare 
the elementary edncation of the masses, its provision, extension, and improvement, 
to be that part of the ednoational system to which the strenuous efforts of the State 
should now be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore. 

That an attempt bo made to secure the fullest possible provision for, and exten- 
sion of, primary education by legislation suited to the oiroumstanoes of each 
Province. 

That schools exi st, the principle of aidi ng an d improving 

them be recognised as an important means of extendtng elementary education. 

That examinations by inspecting offioers be conducted as far as possible in situ, 
and all primary schools receiving aid be invariably inspected in situ. 

That, as a general rule, aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent 
according to the results of examination ; but an exception may be made in the case 
of schools established in backward Districts or under peculiar oiroumstanoes, which 
may be aided under special rules. 

That school-houses and furoiture be of the simplest and most economical 
kind. 

That the standards of primary examinations in each Province be revised with a 
view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical subjects, such as 
native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the elements of natural 
and physical science, and their application to agriculture, health, and the industrial 
arts ; but that no attempt be made to secure general uniformity throughout 
India. 

That care be taken not to interfere with the freedom of managers of aided 
schools in the choice of text-books. 

That promotion from class to class be not necessarily made to depend on the 
results of one fixed standard of examinations uniform throughout the province. 

That physical development be promoted by the encouragement of nat ve games, 
gymnastics, school drill, and other exercises suited to the oiroumstancss of each 
class of school. 

That all inspecting offioers and teachers be directed to see that the' teaching 
and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on the manners, 
the conduct, and the character of the children, and that, for the guidance of the 
masters, a special manual be prepared. 

That the existing rules as to religious teaching in Government schools be 
applied to all primary schools wholly maintained by Municipal or Lo ^ Fund 
Boards. 
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That the supply of Normal achoola whether Government or aided, be ao local- 
iaed as to provide for the local reqnirements of all primary Sohools whether Govern* 
ment or aided, within the Division under each Inspeotor. 

That the firat charges on Provincial Pmids assigned for primary education be 
the cost of its direction and inspection, and the provision of adequate. Normal 
schools. 

That pupils in Municipal or Local board-sohools be not entirely exempted from 
payment of fees, merely on the ground that they are the children of rate-payers. 

That in all board-sohools, a certain proportion of pupils be admissible as free 
students on the ground of poverty ; and in the case of speoial sohools, established 
for the benefit of poorer olasses, a general or larger exemption from payment of 
fees be allowed under proper authority for speoial reasons. 

That, subject to the exemption of a certain proportion of free students on account 
of poverty, fees, whether in money or kind, be levied in all aided schools ; bnt the 
proceeds be left entirely at the disposal of the school-managers. 

That the principle laid down in Lord Hardintre's Resolution, dated 11th 
October 1844, be re-aflBrmed, i.e., that in selecting persons to fill the lowest offices 
under Government, preference be always given to candidates who can read and 
write. 

That the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay and of the North- 
Western Provinces, be invited to consider the advisability of carrying out the 
suggestion contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1864, namely, of making 
some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of hereditary village 
officers, such as Patels and Lambardars. 

Tba ^nii ilrl i nel i m i l i i hn nn o ouraged wherevec - pr a otio a hle . 

That as much elasticity as possible be permitted both as regards the hours of 
the day and the seasons of the year during which the attendance of scholars is 
required, especially in agricultural villages and in backward Districts. 

Tbac primary education be extended in backward Districts, especially in those 
inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the Department 
pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants-in-aid to those 
who are willing to set up and maintain schools. 

That all primary sohools wholly maintained at the cost of the sohool-boards, 
and all primary schools that are aided from the same fund and are not registered 
as speoial schools, be understood to be open to all castes and ‘classes of the com- 
munity. 

That such a proportion between special and other primary sohools be main- 
tained in each school-district as to ensure a proportionate provision for the edncation 
of all castes. 

That assistance be given to schools and orphanages in which poor children are 
taught reading, writing, and counting, with or without manual work. 

That primary eduoation be declared to be that part of the whole system of 
Public Instruction, which possesses an almost exclusive claim ou Local Funds set 
apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues. 

That both Municipal and Local Boards keep a separate school-fund. 

That the Municipal school-fund consists of— 

(а) a fair proportion of Municipal revenues, to be fixed in each case by 

the Local Government ; 

(б) the fees levied in sohools wholly maintained at the cost of the Municipal 

school-fund ; 
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(«) anf tkiBsignment that may be made to the Mnnicipal soiiool>hind from 

the Local Fand ; 

(d) any aaeignment from Proviooial Fonda ; 

(e) any other funds that may be entrosted to the Mnnioipalitiea for the 

promotion of edooation ; 

(/) any nnezpended balance of the sohool-fond from previous years. 

That the Local Board's aohooLfnnd oonsists of — 

(а) a distinct share of the general Local Fond, which share shall not be less 

than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for each Frovinoe ; 

(б) the fees levied in schools wholly naaintained at the cost of the sohooL 

fand ; 

(c) any contribation that may be assigned by Manioipal Boards ; 

(d) any assignment made from Provincial Funds ; 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the Local Boards for the 

promotion of education ; 

(/) any unexpended balance of the school-fnnd from previous years. 

That the general control over primary school -expenditure be vested in the 
school-boards, whether Municipal or Local, which may now exist or may hereafter 
be created for self-government in each Province. 

That the first appointment of schoolmasters in Manioipal or Local board-schools 
be left to the Town or District Boards, with the proviso that the masters be certifica- 
ted or approved by the Department, and their subsequent promotion or removal be 
regulated by the Boards, subject to the approval of the Department. 

That the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in each school-district, 
and the construction and repair of Board school-houses, be charged against the 
Municipal or Local Boards school-fund so created. 

That the Vernacular, in which instruction shall be imparted in any primary 
school) maintained by any Municipal or Local Board, be determined by the school 
committee of management, subject to revision by the Municipal or Local Board : 
provided that if there be any dissenting minority in the community, who represent 
a nnmber of pnpils sufficient to form one or more separate classes or schools, it 
shall be iucumbent on the Department to provide for the establishment of snob 
classes or schools, and it shall be incumbent on such Municipal or Local Boards to 
assign to such clossevor schools a fair proportion of the whole assignable funds. 

That Manioipal and Local Boards administering funds in aid of primary schools 
adopt the rules prescribed by the Department for aiding such schools, and intro- 
duce no change therein without the sanotion of the Department. 

(8) — JSflcotnmcndaftone on Secondary Education. 

That iu the upper ul asses of high schools there be two divisions, — one leading 
to the Entrance Examination of the Universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for oommeroial or other non-literary pursuits. 

That when the proposed bifurostion in secondary schools Is oanried oat, the 
certificate of having passed by the final standard, or, if necessary, by any lower 
standard, of either of the proposed alternative courses, be accepted as a suffident 
general test of fitness for the public service. 

That high and middle schools be united in the returns under the siiigle term 
" secondary schools," and that the classification of stndeote in secondary sch pol g 
be provided for in a separate TabIa,Bhowiog the stage of instrnotion, whether primary, 
middle, or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and secondary edaoation. 
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Tbftfc » amaU annaal grant be made for the formation and maintenance of 
libraries in all high sobools. 

That the Grant-in-aid Code of each Province iiiolndo provision for giving help 
to aohool-managers in the renewal, and, if necessary, the increase of their fumitare 
and apparatus of instrnotion after stated intervals. 

That an examination in the principles and practice of teaching be instituted, 
snooees in which shonld hereafter be a condition of permanent employment as a 
teacher in any secondary school, Government or aided. 

That graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction in a Normal school 
in the principles and practice of teaching be required to undergo a shorter course 
of training than others. 

That the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided schools be oonsid- 
ered in making appointments to poets in the service of Government, and that in 
oases duly certified by the Education Department the 26 years’ rule be relaxed. 

That the Directors of Public Instruction, in consultation with the managers of 
schools receiving aid from Government determine the scale of fees t,o be charged 
and the proportion of pupils to be exempted from payment therein. 

That in order to encourage the establishment of aided schools the managers 
be not required to charge fees as high as those of a neighbouring Government 
school of the same class. 

That scholarship. holders as such be not exempted from payment of the ordi- 
nary fees. 

That in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so ar ranged that, as suggest- 
ed in the Despatch of 1864, they may t'orm couueotiug links between the different 
grades of institutions. 

That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational endow- 
ments not attached to a particular institution be awarded after public competition, 
without restriction, except in special cases, to students from any particular class 
of schools. 

That scholarships gained in open competition be tenable, under proper safe- 
guards to ensure the progress of the scholarship-holder, at any approved institution 
for general or special instruction. 

That the attention of the Government of Bombay be invited to the fact that, 
while the Despatch of 1854 provides for the creation of both free and stipendiary 
Bobolarships tenable in Government and private schools alike, almost exclusive 
stress is now laid in that Presidency nponjfree stodentships, and that stipendiary 
scholarships are confined to students of Government schools. 

That the Government of Madras be invited to consider the necessity of revising 
the system of scholarships in secondary schools in that Presidency, with a view to 
bringing it into harmony with the provisions of the Despatoh of 1864. 

That in the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers and teachers 
of the various non-Govemment schools be associated, as far as possible, with the 
officers of the Department. 

That, in order to secure the efficiency of departmental examinations, examiners, 
whether officials, or non-officials, be remunerated from the fees levied from candi- 
dates, increased, when necessary, by a grant from Government. 

That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see that the teach- 
ing and discipline of every school are such as to exert a right influence on the 
matiners, the conduct, and the character of pupils be re-affirmed. 

That oontinnous instruction in schools without a break do not extend as a rule 
beyond three hours. 
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That in the Punjab the oonrse in Persian of High Schools do not extend beyond 
the standard of the Entrance Examination. 

That, promotions from class to class be left entirely to the discretion of the 
Rcbool anthorities. 

That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to secondary is 
different from its relation to primary education, - in that the means of primary 
education may be provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, 
while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary education only 
where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming and that therefore in all ordinary 
oases, secondary schools for instrnction in English be hereafter established by the 
State preferably on the footing of the system of granta-in aid. 

(4 ) — Recommendations on Collegiate Education. 

That the rate of aid to each college be determined by the strength of the staff, 
the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of the institution, and the wants 
of the locality. 

That provision be made for special grants to aided colleges, whenever necessary 
for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture, libraries, and other apparatus of 
instruction. 

That in order to secure a doe succession of competent officers in the Education 
Department, the period of necessary service qualifying for pension should be reduced, 
and that a graduated scale of pensious based on length of service, and obtainable 
without medical certificate, should be iutroduced. 

That Indian graduates, especially those who have also graduated in European 
Universities, be more largely employed than they have hitherto been in the 
colleges maintained by Government. 

That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the literary and on 
the pbysioal side, it is desirable, in all the larger colleges, Government and aided, to 
make provision for more than one of the alternative courses laid down by the 
Universities, 

That the discretionary power of Principals . of colleges to admit to certain 
oonrses of lectures in special oases students who have not passed the examinations 
required by the Universities, be affirmed. 

That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based upon the 
fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be taught in all Govern* 
ment and non-Government colleges. 

That the Principal or one of the Professors in eetch Government and aided 
college deliver to each of the College classes in every session a series of lectures on 
the duties of a man and a citizen. 

That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the highest rate 
consistent with the undiminished spread of education should be levied in every 
college aided by the State, no aided college should be required to levy fees at the 
same rate as that charged in a neighbouring Government college. 

That no college. Government or aided, be allowed to receive more than a cer- 
tain proportion of free etudents ; the proportion to be fixed by the Department, in 
oommunioation, where necessary, with the managers. 

That to seonre regularity of attendance at colleges, the principle be affirmed 
that fees, though levied monthly for the oonvenienoe of students, are to be regarded 
ga payments for a term, and that a student has no right to a certificate from his 
ooUege for any term until the whole fee for that term is paid. 
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That as fees in the Pregidsnoy College of Uadras are considerably Iow®r 
than those which it ie found praotioable to levy in the Presidency OoHegea Of 
OaloOtta and Bombay, the Qovernment of Madras be invited to consider the advisa* 
bility of enhancing the rate of fees in that College. 

That the Local Governments and Administrations be invited to consider 
whether it is necessary to assign for scholarships tenable in Arts Colleges a larger 
proportion of the provincial grant for education than 2 per cent. 

That scholarship-holders as such bt not exempted from payment of the ordinary 

fees. 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of ap- 
propriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establishment for scholarships 
tenable by graduates reading for the M.A. degree. 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of estab- 
lishing scholarships for distinguished graduates to enable them to proceed to 
Europe for the purpose of practically studying some branch of mechanical in- 
dustry. 

That in place of the system existing in Madras, according to which the first 
twenty students at the University Entrance and F.A. Examinations are allowed to 
read free in any Government College, liberal provision bo made for a system of 
BoholarshipB open to general competition and tenable in any college. 

(6 ) — RBCommmdations on the Internal Administration of the Education Department, 

That when an educational officer enters the higher graded service of the 
Education Department, his promotion should not involve any loss of pay. 

That Conferences ( 1 ) of officers of the Education Department, and (2) of such 
officers with managers of aided and unaided schools, be held from time to time for 
the discussion of questions affecting education, the Director of Public Instruction 
being in each case ev-officio President of the Conference. Also that Deputy In- 
spectors occasionally hold local meetings of the sohoolm asters subordinate to them 
for the disoussioD of questions of school raaungement. 

That a general educational library and musenm be formed at some suitable 
locality in each Province, and that encouragement be given to school-papers or 
magazines conducted in the Vernacular. 

That managers of schools in competition be invited by the Department to 
agree to rules providing, as far as the circumstances of the locality allow, (1) that, 
except at specified times, a pupil of one school be not admitted to another without a 
certificate from his previous school ; (2) that any fees doe to that sobool have been 
paid ; and (3) that he do not obtain promotion into a higher class by changing his 
school. 

Tliat it be an instraotion to the Department in the varions Provinces to aim at 
raising fees gradaally, cautiously, and with due regard to neoessary exemptions, up 
to the highest amount that will not check the spread of education, especially in 
colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools, in towns where the value of edu- 
cation is understood. 

That the Education Department in each Province limits its call for returns 
(1) to such as the Government may require, and (2) to such others as are indispens- 
able for information and control. 

That all schools managed by the Department, or by committees exercising 
statutory power, and all other schools that are regularly aided or inspected, or that 
regularly send pupils to the examinations of the University or of the Department 
(other than examinations which are conducted by the Department for admiasion 
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to the irablio eervioe) be classed as poblio aehools, and sab^dirided into depwtmen- 
tal, aided, apd unaided ; (2) that all other sohools famishing retams to the Depart- 
ment be classed as private sohools ; and (3) that all other details of olassifioation 
be referred to the Statistical Oommittee appointed by the Government of India. 

That no attempt be made to furnish financial returns for private schools. 

That native and other local energy be relied upon to foster and manage all 
education as far as possible, but that the results must be tested by departmental 
agency, and that therefore the inspecting staff be increased so as to be adequate to 
the requirements of each Province. 

That the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers be reconsidered in 
each Province with due regard to their enhanced duties and responsibilities. 

That, as a general rule, tranaferef of officers from Professorships of colleges to 
Inspectorships of schools, and vice ver*A, be not made. 

That it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of approved qualifications 
be eligible for the post of Inspector of Sohools, and that they be employed in that 
capacity more commonly than has been the case hitherto. 

That Inspectresses be employed where necessary for the general supervision of 
Government, aided, and other girls’ schools desiring inspeetion. 

That in every Province a Code be drawn up for the guidance of Inspecting 
Officers. 

That it be recognised as the duty of the Revenue Officers to visit the sohools 
within their jurisdiction, communicating to the Executive Officers or Board to which 
each school is subordinate any recommendations which they may desire to make. 

That voluntary inspection by officers of Government aud private persons be 
encouraged, in addition to the regular iuspeotion of departmental and Revenue 
Officers. 

That the detailed examination of scholars in primary sohools be chiefly entrust- 
ed to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, and that the main duty of the 
Inspectors in connection with such schools be to visit them, to examine into the 
way in which they are conducted, and to endeavour to secure the cordial support 
of the people in the promotion of primary education. 

That the general, upper and lower primary school examinations be not com- 
pulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of scholars in each stage of 
education. 

That io every Province in which examinations for the public service are held, 
they be so arr^^nged as to give encouragement to vernaoulsr education. 

That the ConAnittees appointed to conduct the public service ezaminatioos and 
other examinations of a similar kind include representatives of non-Govemment 
schools as well as depari^mental officers. 

That Normal sohools, Government or aided, for teachers of secondary schools be 
encouraged. 

That the Text-book Committees in the several Provinces include qualified 
persons of different seotions of the community not oonneoted with the Department, 
and that to these Committees should be submitted all text-books, both English and 
Vernacular, that it is proposed to introduce into schools, and all text-books now io use 
that may seem to need revision. 

That the Text-book Committees of the several Provinces act as far as possible in 
concert, and that they communicate to each other lists of English text-books, and, in 
the case of those Provinoes which have any common language, lists of VemaonlBr 
text-books: which are satisfactory, and of books which they consider to be wanting or 
inadequate. 
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Th«l the operatioM of the wditiogf Oorernment depoti be confined asaoonM 
may be preotioable to the enpply and diatribation of Vernaonlar taxt-booka. 

That care be taken to avoid, aa far aa poetible, tbe introduction ot text-booka 
which ere of an aggreaBive character, or are likely to give unneoeiiBary offence to any 
aeotion of tbe community. 

That in the printing of text-booka, especially Vernacular text-booka, attention 
be paid to clearness of typography. 

(6)— iJecommenduttona on the External Relations of the Department. 

That teachers in non-Government institutions be allowed to present themselves 
for examination for any grade of certificate required by the Grant-in-aid rules with- 
out being compelled to attend a Normal school. 

That in any statement of ezpenditnre required by the Grant-in-aid rales from 
colleges whose Professors are prevented from receiving fixed salaries by the ponati- 
tntion of the religions societies to which they belong, the exponditnre on the 
maintenance of such colleges be calculated at the rates current in aided institutions 
of the same general oharaoter. 

That in schools aided on the result-system, variety in the course of instrnotion 
be encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

That greater latitude be given to tbe managers of aided schools in fixing the 
course of instruction and tbe medium through which it is conveyed, 

That the paymeut-by-resnlts system be not applied to colleges. 

That every application for a Grant-in aid receive an official reply, and in case 
of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be given. 

That the proximity of a Government or of an aided school be not regarded as 
of itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid to a nnn-Government school. 

That with the object of rendering assistance to schools in tbe form best suited 
to the oiroumstanoes of each Province and thus to call forth the largest amount 
of local oo-operatioD, the Grant-in-aid rules be revised by the Local Governments in 
concert with the managers of schools. 

That, in this revision, the rales be so defined as to avoid any ambiguity as to 
the amount and duration of the aid to which an institution may he entitled, the 
conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus, and furniture being clearly stated ; 
and that special reference be had to the complaints that have been made against 
existing systems, particularly the complaints dwelt upou in this Report. 

That whilst existing State institutions of the higher order shonld be main- 
tained in complete efficiency wherever they are necessary, the improvement and 
extension of institutions under private management be the principal care of the 
Department. 

That, in ordinary oiroarastances, the farther extension of secondary ednoatiou 
in any District bo left to the operation of the Grant-in-aid system, as soon as that 
District is provided with an efficient high school, Government or other, along with 
its necessary feeders. 

That it be a general principle that the Grant-in-aid should depend — 

(a) on locality, i.e., that larger proportionate grants be given to schools in 

backward Districts ; 

(b) on the class of institutions, i.e., that greater proportionate aid be given 

to those in which a large aroonnt of self-support cannot be expected, 
e.g., girls’ schools and schools for lower castes and backward races. 

That the following be adopted as general principles to regulate the amount of 
Grants-iu-aid except in cases in which Recommendations for special aid have been 
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(a) That no ^ant be {iriven to an ihstitntion which has become self •snppor* 

ting by menne of fees, and which needs no farther development to 
• meet the wants of the locality. 

(b) That the amount of State aid (exolnsive of scholarships from pnblio 
• funds) do not exceed ono-half of the entire expenditure on an institu- 
tion. 

(c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid be given only to girls’ 

sohools, primary schools, and Normal schools. 

That with a view to secure the co-operation of Government and non-Govem- 
ment institotions, the mana^rera of the latter be consulted on matters of general 
educational interest, and that their students be admitted on equal terms to compe- 
tition for certificiitpB, scholarships, and other public distinctions. 

That grants be paid without rlelay when they become due according to the rules. 

That care be taken lest public examinations become the means of practically 
imposing the same text-books or curriculum on all schools. 

That the revised rules for Grants-in-aid and any subsequent alterations made in 
them be not merely published in the official Gazettes, but translated into the Vernac- 
ular, and commnnicated to the press, to the macagers of aided and private institu- 
tions, and to all who are likely to help in any way in the spread of education. 

That the further extension of female education be preferentially promoted by 
affording liberal aid and encouragement to managers who show their personal inter- 
est in the work, and only when such agency is not available by the establishment 
of schools under the management of the Department or of Local or Municipal 
Boards. 

That a periodically increasing provision be made in the educational budget of 
each Province for the expan!-iot< of aided institutions. 

That when any school or class of schools under departmental management 
is transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the functions of such board be clearly 
defined, and that, as a general rule, its powers include (a) the appointment of teachers 
qualified under the rules of the Department, (b) the reduction or dismissal of such 
teachers, subject to the approval of the department, (c) the selection of the stand- 
ard and course of instrnction subject to the control of the Department, and (d) the 
determination of rates of fees and of the proportion of free students, subject to the 
general rules in force. 

That if in any Province the management of Government schools of secondary 
instruction be transferred either to Municipalities or to Local Boards, or to Commit- 
tees appointed by those bodies, encouragement be given to the subsequent transfer 
of the schools concerned to the management of associations of private persons com- 
bining locally with that object, provided they are able to afford adequate guarantees 
of permanence and efficiency. 

That when Local and Municipal Boards have the charge of aiding sohools, (1) 
their powers and duties be clearly defined ; (2) that it be declared to be an impor- 
tant part of their dnty to make provision for the primary education of the children 
of the poor ; (3) that precautions be taken to secure that any assignment to them 
from public funds for purposes of education be impartially administered j (4) that 
an appeal against any refusal of aid lie to the Department. 

That the systetn of Grants-in-aid bo based as hitherto, in aooordanoe with 
paragraph 58 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from interference 
with the religious instruction conveyed in the institution assisted : provided that 
when the only institution of any particular grade existing in any town or village 
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is an institution in which religions instruction forms a part of the ordinary course, 
it shall be open to parents to withdraw their children from attendance at snoh 
instruction withont forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution. 

That a parent be understood to consent to his child’s passing through the full 
ourricnlnm of the school, unless his intention to withdraw him from religious 
instruction be intimated at the time of the child’s first entering the school, or at 
the beginning of a subsequent term. 

That in order to evoke and stimulate local co-operation in the transfer to private 
management of Government institutions for collegiate or secondary instruction, aid 
at specially liberal rates be offered for a term of years, wherever necessary to any 
local body willing to undertake the management of any such institution under 
adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

That in the event of any Government school or college being transferred to 
local management, provision be also made for the legal transfer to the new managers 
of all educational endowments, buildings and other property belonging to such 
institationa in the hands of Government. 

That in the event of any Government school or college being "transferred to 
local management, the incumbent of offices under Government bo secured in the 
enjoyment of all their existing rights and privileges. 

That al l Directors of P ublic Instruction aim at the grnclual transfer to local 
native management of Government sonoois ‘bT^m>ccmdcr3r-T^B^iTr6fToh"X'"<!ii) JTng 
schools attached to first or second grade oollogos), in every case in which the transfer 
can be effected without lowering the standard, or diminishing the supply of ednoa- 
tion, and without endangering the permanence of the institution transferred. 

That the fact that any school raises more than GO per cent, of its entire expenditure 
from fees be taken as affording a presumption that the transfer of snob sohool to 
local management can be safely effected. 

That in dealing with the question of the withdrawal of Government from tbs 
management of existing colleges, these colleges be regarded as divided into three 
classes, vie. : — 

(1) Those from which it is premature for Government to consider the pro- 

priety of withdrawal ; on the ground that they are, and will long 
continue to be, the iustitutions on which the higher odnoation of the 
country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure promis- 

ing useful political results, to bodies of native gentlemen, provided 
the new managers give satisfactory gaarantees that the college will 
be maintained (1) permanently, (2) in full efficiency, (3) in such a 
way as to make it adequate for all the wants of the locality. 

(3) Those which have been shown to be unsuccessful, or of which the cost 

is out of proportion to the utility, and from which Government might 
advantageously withdraw even with less stringent guarantees for 
permanent efficiency. Such colleges should be closed if, after due 
notice, no local body be formed to carry them on with such a Grant- 
in-aid as the rules provide. 

That the Government of Madras be requested to consider the propriety of 
dealing with the second grade Government colleges of that Province on th^principles 
applicable to the second or third class os may be deemed advisable in each case, 
in the light of the reoommendatione made by the Madras Provincial Oommictee. 

That the bestowal of patronage in Government appointments be so ordered as 
to offer greater encouragement to high education. 
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(7).—-Reeommmdati<m» regarding Claeaee requiring epeeial tre<itment. 
a.— T he Sons of Native Chiefs and Noblemen. 

That Local Governments be [invited to consider the question of estabtisfaing 
special colleges or schools for the sons and relations of Native Chiefs and Noblemen, 
where snob institutions do not now exist. 

That Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of entmsting 
the education of Wards of Court to the joint supervision of the district authorities 
and the Educational Inspectors. 

6. — Muhammadans. 

Tbat the special encouragement of Muhammadan edncation be regarded as a 
legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds. 

That indigenous Muhammadan schools be liberally encouraged to add purely 
secular subjects to their curriculum of instruction. 

That npecial standards for Muhammadan primary schools be prescribed. 

That Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to Muham- 
madans in primary and middle schools, except in localities where the Muhammadan 
oommnnity desire that some other language be adopted. 

That the ofBoial vernacnlar, in places where it is not Hindnstani, be added as a 
voluntary subject, to the curriculum of primary and middle schools for Muham- 
madans maintained from public funds; and tbat arithmetic and aooouuts be taught 
through the medium of that Veruaoular. 

That, in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the population, 
provision be made in middle and high schools maintained from pnblio funds for 
imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian language. 

Tbat higher English education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education 
in which that community needs special help, be liberally encouraged. 

That, where necessary, a graduated system of special scholarships for Muham- 
madans be established, — to be awarded, 

(a) In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools. 

(b) In middle schools, and tenable in high schools. 

(c) On the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, and 

tenable in Colleges. 

That, in all classes of sohools maintained from pnblio funds, a certain proportion 
of free studentships be expressly reserved for Muhammadan students. 

That, in places where ednoational endowments for the benefit of Muhammadans 
exist, and are under the management of Government, the funds arising from snob 
endowments be devoted to the advanoeuieut of education among Mnbammadans 
exclusively. 

That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the management of 
private individuals or bodies, indnoemente by liberal Graats-in-aid be offered to them 
to establish Euglish-teaohing schools or colleges on the Grant-in-aid system. 

Tbat, where necessary, Normal schools or classes for the- training of Muham- 
madan teachers be established. 

That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan aohools through the 
medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made to secure, aa far as possible, Muham- 
madan teachers to give suob instruction. 

That Muhammadan Inspecting Ofiioers be employed more largely thao hitherto 
for the inspection of primary eohools for Muhammadans. 
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Thkt AnooiflitionB for the promotion of Mahammadan ednoi^on be reoogniMd 
and enoonraged. 

That in the Annual Reports on publio instraotion a special seotion be* devotad^to 
Mahammadan edooation. 

That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the question of the 
proportion in which patronage is distributed among educated Muhammadans and 
others. 

That the principles embodied in the Recommendations given above be equally 
applicable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education is on the 
same level as that of the Muhammadans. 

e.— A bobiginal Tribes. 

That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted wherever necessary from pay- 
ment of fees, over and above any general exemptions otherwise provided for. 

That, it necessary, extra allowances be given under the result system for boys 
of aboriginal tribes tanght in ordinary sohools. 

That when children of aboriginal tribes are fonnd sudiciently instrnoted to 
become soboolmasters among their own people, attempts be made to establish them 
in schools within the borders of the tribes. 

That if any bodies be willing to undertake the work of education among abori- 
ginal tribes, they be liberally assisted on the basis of abstention from any inter- 
ference with any religious teaching. 

That where the language of the tribe has not been reduced to writing, or is 
otherwise nnsnitable, the medium of instruction be the Vernacular of the neighbonr- 
ing population with whom the aboriginal people most often come in contact. 

That, where the eduoation of snob tribes is carried on in their own vornaoalar, 
the vernaoular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject of instruction 
where this is found advisable. 

d. — Low Castes. 

That the principle laid down in the Court of Directors’ letter of May 6th, 1864, 
and again in their reply to the letter of the Government of India, dated May 20tb, 
1857, that “ no boy be refused admission to a Government college or sobool merely 
on the ground of caste” and repeated by the Secretary of State in 1868, be now 
re-affirmed as a principle, and be applied with due caution to every institution not 
reserved for special races, which is wholly maintained at the cost of public fnnds, 
whether Provincial, Municipal, or Local. 

Tb#t the establishment of speoisl aohools or classes for children of low caste be 
liberally encouraged in places where there is a auffioient number of such children to 
form separate sohools or classes, and where the schools maintained from publio funds 
do not sufficiently provide for their education. 

(8 ). — Recommendations on Female Education. 

That female education be treated as a legitimate charge alike on Local, on 
Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and receive special enoonragement. 

That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religions .basis or not, be 
eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular results, such as a knowledge of 
reading or of writing. 

That the conditions of aid to girls’ schools be easier than to boys’ sohools, and 
the rates higher — more especially in the case of those established for poor or for low 
caste girls. 
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Thtrt tfa0 rales for grants be bo framed as to allow for the fact that girls* schools 
generally oontsin a large proportion of beginners, and of those who cannot attend 
aobool for bo many boars a day, or with such regularity as boys. 

That the standards of instruction for primary girls’ schools be simpler than 
those fat boys’ schools, and be drawn up with special -reference to the requirements 
of home life, and to the oconpations open to women. 

That the greatest care be exercised in the selection of suitable text-books for 
girls’ sobools, and that the preparation for snch books be encouraged. 

That, while fees be levied where praclioable, no girls’ school be debarred from a 
grant on aoooant of its nob levying fees. 

That special provision be made for girls’ scholarships, to be awarded after 
examination, and that, with a view to enoouraging girls to remain longer at school, 
a certain proportion of them be reserved for girls not under twelve years of age. 

That liberal aid be offered for the estubliahraont, in suitable localities, of girls’ 
schools in which English shonld be taught in addition to the veruaonlar. 

That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls’ schools that make provi- 
sion for boarders. 

That the Department of Public Instruction be requested to arrange, in concert 
with managers of girls’ schools, for the revision of the Code of Rules for Granta-in- 
aid in accordance with the above Recommendations. 

That, as mixed schools, other than infant schools, are not generally suited to 
the conditions of this country, the attendance of girls at boys’ schools be not 
encouraged, except in places where girls’ schools cannot be maintained. 

That the establishment of infant schools or classes, under schoolmistresses, be 
liberally encouraged. 

That female schools be not placed under the management of Local Boards or of 
Mnuidpalities unless they express a wish to take charge of them. 

That the first appointment of schoolmistresses in girls’ schools under the 
management of Municipal or Local Boards be left to such boards, with the proviso 
that the mistress be either certificated, or approved by the Department : and that 
subsequent promotion or removal be regulated by the Boards, subject to the approval 
of the Department 

That rules be framed to promote the gradual supersession of male by female 
teachers in all girls’ schools. 

That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupil-teaoherships be gener- 
ally encouraged. 

That the attention of Local Governments be invited to the question of establish- 
ing additional Normal schools or classes ; and that those under private management 
receive liberal aid, part of which might take the form of a bonus for every pupil 
passing the certificate examination. 

That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers be open to all 
candidates, wherever prepared. 

That teachers in schools for general education be encouraged by special rewards 
to prepare pupils for examinations for teachers’ certificates, and that girls be 
encouraged by the offer of prizes to qualify for such certificates. 

That liberal inducements be offered to the wives of schoolmasters to qualify as 
teachers, and that in suitable oases widows be trained as eohoolmistresses, care 
being taken to provide them with sufficient protection in the place where they are 
to be employed as teachers. 
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Tliat, in Diitriots where Earopean or Eurasian yonn^ women are required as 
teaohei*8 in native schools, special enooarafi^ement be given to them to qualify in a 
vemaonlar langnage. 

That grants for Zenana teaching be recognized as a proper charge on pabllo 
funds and be given under roles which will enable the agencies engaged in that work 
to obtain substantial aid for such secnlar teaching as may be tested by an Inspeo- 
tress or other female agenoy. 

That Associations for the promotion of female education by examinations or 
otherwise be recognised by the Department, and encouraged by grants under suit- 
able conditions. 

That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to the full development 
of female ednoation, and be more largely employed than hitherto. 

That an nlternative examination in suH^eets snitnblo for girls be established, 
corresponding in standard to the Matriculation examination, but having no relation 
to any existing University course. 

That endeavours be made to secure the services of native gentlemen interested 
in female education on Committees for the supervision of girls' sohools, and that 
European and Native ladies be also invited to assist such Coriimittees- 

(9 ). — Recnmmendatiofift as fo Lpgtslafinn, 

That the duties of Municipal and Local Ilonrds in controlling or assisting schools 
under their supervision be regulated by local enactments suited to the circumstances 
of each Province. 

That the area of any Municipal or rural unit of Local Self-Government that 
may now or hereafter exist be declared to be a school-district, and Hohool-boards be 
established for the management and control of schools placed under their jarisdio- 
tion in each such district. 

That the control of each school-board over all schools within the said school- 
district be subject to the following provisions: — 

(a) that it be open to the Local Government to exclude any sohools, or any 
class of schools, other than schools of primary instruction for boys, 
from the control of such school-board ; 

(t) that any school which is situated in the said school-district, and which 
receives no assistance either from the Board or the Department, 
continue, if the managers so desire it, to be independent of the 
control of the school-board ; 

(c) that the managers of any institution which receives aid either from the 

Board or the Department continue to exercise in regard to Buoh 
institution fall powers of management snbject to snob limitations as 
the Local Government from time to time may impose as a condition 
of receiving aid ; 

(d) that the school-board may delegate to any body appointed by itself or 

subordinate to it any duties in regard to any school or class of insti- 
tutions under its control which it thinks fit so to delegate. 

That the Local Government declare from time to time what funds constituting 
a Bcbool-fund shall be vested in any school-board for educational purposes, and what 
proportion of such school-fnnd shall be assigned to any class of education. 

That it be the duty of every sobool-board 

(a) to prepare an annual budget of its income and expenditure; 
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(b) to determine wbat echools shall be wholly maintained at the cost of 

the sohool-fnnd, what sohools are eligible for Grant s*in>aid, and 
• which of them shall receive aid ; 

(c) to keep a register of all sohools, whether maintained at the cost of 

pnblic funds, or aided or unaided, which Eu:e situated in its school' 
district ; 

(d) to constroot and repair school- houses or to grant aid towards their 

construction or repair ; 

(s) generally to carry out any other of the objects indicated in thevarious 
recommendations of the Commission, which in the opinion of the 
Local Government can best be secured by legislative anaotmeut, or 
by rnles made under the Act. 

That the appointment, rednotion of salary, or dismissal, of teachers in sohools 
maintained by the Board be left to the school-board ; provided that the said Board 
shall be guided in its appointments hv any mles as to qualifications which may be 
laid down from time to time by the Department; and provided that an appeal shall 
He to the Department against any order of dismissal or reduction of salary. 

That an appeal He to the Department against any order of a board in regard to 
such matters as the Local Government shall stiecify. 

That every school-board be required to snbmit to the Local Government through 
the Department an annnnl report of its administration, together with its accounts of 
income and eKpenditnre, in snoh form and on such date as shall be prescribed by 
the Local Government ; and thereon the Local Government ahull declare whether the 
existing supply of schnnls of any cln.ss. of which the supervision has been entrusted 
to snob Board, is snffic.ient to secnre adequate proportionate provision for the educa- 
tion of all classea of the community ; and in the event of the said Government 
declaring that the supply is insufficient, it shall determine from what sources and in 
what manner the necessary provision of schools shall be made. 

That it be incumbent upon everv Local Government or Administration to frame 
a Code of rnles for regnlnting the condnct of odocatiou by Municipal and Local 
Boards in the Provinces snbject to such Local Government or Administration. 

That such Code shall define and regulate — 

(al the internal mechanism of the Education Department in regard to 
direction, inspection, and teaching; 

(b) the external relations of the Department to private individuals and 
pnblio bodies engaged in the work of education ; 

(cl the scope, functions and rnles of the system of Grants-in-nid ; 

(d) the character of any special measures for the eduoation of classes 

requiring exceptional treatment ; 

(e) the scope and divisions of *be annua) report upon the progress of public 

instruction, together with the necessary forms of returns. 

That power be reserved to the Local Government from time to time to add 
to, cancel or modify, the provisions of the said Code. 

That the Code be annually published in the official Gbzette in such a form as 
to show separately all articles which have been cancelled or modified and all new 
artioles which have been introduced since the publication of the laat edition. 
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Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India, in 
the Home Department {Education') — under date, Simla, 
the 23rd October 1884. 

Read — 

(1) Resolution by Government of India, Home Department, No. Vr>. dated 3rd 
February 1882, appointing a Commission to enquire into the present position of 
education in this countiy and containing instructions for tlicir guidance. 

(2) fTo Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. No. 1, dated 6th February 
1882, forwarding with remarks a copy of the foreeroing Resolution, 

(3) From Her Majcsty'.s Secretary of State for India, No. 58, dated 11th May 

1882, acknowledging receipt of the Resolution and communicating remarks. 

(4) From the President of the Education Commission, No. 6049, dated 9tb 
October 1883, forwarding copies of the Report of the Education Commission, 

(51 To all Local Governments and Administrations, Nos. 11—371 to 380, 
dated 3rd November 1883, forwarding the Report for remarks and suggestions. 

(6) To the President of the Education Commission, No. 381, dated 3rd 
November 1883, conveying the thanks of tire Governor-General in Council to the 
Members of the Commission. 

(7) To Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 15, dated 5th November 

1883, transmitting for consideration a copy of the Report. 

(8) To Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 3, dated 12th May 1884, 
submitting the views of the Government of India upon certain (luestions of principle 
raised by the Report of the Education Commission. 

(9) From Her Majesty’.s Secretary of State for India, No, 61, Public (Educa- 
tional), dated 24th July 1884, replying to the foregoing. 

(10) Replies of Local Governments and Administrations to Circular Nos. 11 

371 to 380, dated 3rd November 1883. 

RESOLUTION. 

The Education Commission was appointed under the orders of the 
Govern or- General in Council, contained in the Horae Department 
Resolution of the 3rd February 1882, which laid down the scope of the 
enquiry entrusted to the Commission, and indicated in genera] terms 
the matters to which the Government desired that special attention 
should be given. The considerations which led His Excellency in Conn- 
oil to appoint a Commission at this particular time were thus explained 
in the opening paragraphs of the Resolution : — 
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The Z>eepatch from the Court of Directors of the Bast India Company, No. 49. 
of the 19th Jnly 1864, laid down in clear, though general, terms the principles 
which should govern the Educational policy of the Government of India. It set forth 
(in the words of Lord Dalhouaie) “ a scheme of education for all India, far wider and 
more comprehensive than the Supremo or any Local Government could ever ’have 
ventured to suggest.” Up to the time of its issue the efforts of the Government in the 
cause of education had been marked neither by consistency of direction nor by any 
breadth of aim. The annual expenditure upon public instruction had been insignifi- 
cant and uncertain ; and the control of its operations had not been deemed worthy the 
attention of any special Department of the State. The educational system elabo- 
rated in the Despatch was indeed, both in its character and scope, far in advance 
of anything existing at the time of its inception. It furnished in fact a masterly 
and comprehensive outline, the filling up of which was necessarily to be the work 
of many years. Hence it became a matter of importance that Government should 
from time to time review the progress made under its orders, and enquire how far 
the superstructure corresponded with the original design. 

2. Such an enquiry was instituted by the Secretary of State for India in his 
Despatch No. 4 of the Vth April 1859, in which, after describing the measures ac- 
tually taken upon the orders of 1854, Her Majesty’s Government confirmed and 
supplemented the lines of policy therein contained, so far as general education was 
concerned, and called upon the Government of India for fuller report as to the 
operation of the system in all its parts. Owing to the imperfections in the 
method of the annual reports as then prepared, the Government of India 
found it difficult to comply in any satisfactory manner with this demand of the 
Secretary of State, and it was not until the year 1867 that it was found possible to 
present anything like a complete review of the whole educational system. In March 
of that year Mr. A. M. Monteath, then Under-Secretary in the Home Department, sub- 
mitted his ” Note upon the state of education in India during 1865—66 ” ; which 
was followed by similar “ Notes ” prepared !by his successor, Mr. A. P. Howell, 
dealing with the statistics of 1866-67. 1867-68, and 1870-71. 

3. In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Department was, under the 
operation of the financial decentrali.sation scheme, made over to the Local Govern- 
ments ; and the Government of Indi.a has since that time had to depend mainly upon 
the Annual Departmental Reports for its knowledge of the manner in which the 
educational system is progressing, and in which it is being developed and adopted 
to the more modern requirements of the diflferent Provinces. 

4. In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth in the Despatch of 1864 
came into active operation, a full quarter of a century has alapsed, and that it 
is now ten years since the responsible direction of the educational system was en- 
trusted to the Local Governments, it appears to His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council that the time has come for instituting a more careful exam- 
ination inte the results attained, and into the working of the present arrangements, 
than has hitherto been attempted. The experience of the past has shown that a 
mere critical review or analysis of the returns and reports of the different Provinces 
fails to impar t a thorouahly satisfactory knowledge of the actual state of things in 
the districts, and that there are many points which only an acquaintance with local 
circumstances can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in Council has 
therefore decided to appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to enquire into 
the present position of education in British India, and to nominate to this Commis- 
sion a sufficient number of persons from the different Provinces to secure the adeguate 
and intelligent consideration of the facts that will be laid before it. 
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2. In selecting the Members of the Commission care was talten, 
as far as possible, to seonre a fair representation, not only of the 
Education Departments and of the local Executive of the different Pro- 
Tinijies, but also of the educated Native community, and of those 
of the Missionary bodies who were most largely interested in the subject- 
matter of the enquiry. 

3. In appointing the Commission, the Governor- General in Council 
observed that their duty would be to enquire particularly (subject only 
to certain limitations as regards the universities, schools of technical 
instruction, European education, and the educational system of British 
Burma) into the manner in which effect had been given to the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854, and to suggest measures for the further 
carrying out of the policy therein laid down. It was said that “ the 
Government of India was firmly convinced of the soundness of that 
policy, and had no wish to depart from the principles upon which it 
was based.” The Commission have examined with ranch carefulness 
and impartiality the past history and present state of Education in 
each Province of British India. It is not necessary to repeat in 
this Resolution facts and figures, which can readily be gathered 
from the pages of their Report, or to discuss those questions of 
opinion regarding the work of the past on which some local authori- 
ties take exception to the oouciusioas at which the Commission 
have arrived. The criticisms passed by the Commission upou the 
existing arrangements in the several Provinces are, generally speak- 
ing, candid and impartial, and the Governor- General in Connoil 
will content himself with recommending to Local Governments and de- 
partmental officers the careful study not only of the main Report 
itself but of the Provincial Committees’ Reports and the record of evid- 
ence, in order that, by oomparing the system with which they are best 
acquainted with those in force elsewhere and with the objections brought 
forward by outside critics, they may have their attention drawn to any 
matters which do not happen to be speuifioally met by the orders and 
instructions to follow iu this Resolution. 

4. As regards the general outcome of the CommisBiou’a enquiry 
into the state of education in India, the Governor-General in Council 
thinks that, on the whole, and after making all duduotions-oa account 
of mistakes and failures on the part of the local authorities in 
giving effect to the Despatch of 1854, the result is one upon which 
the Government may congratulate itself. The advance made since 
1854 has everywhere been great aud encouraging. A reference to 
General Table 1-a at page V of the Appendix to the Report shows 
that the number of educational institutions in the Provinces corn- 
raised in the table bad risen from 50,988 with 923,780 pupils in 
1885 to 114,109 institutions with 2,643,978 pupils in 1881-82. The 
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vastuess of the field which has still to be oooapied is f^fatbered from the 
fact, brought out in the Census Report, that, after excluding children 
under five who are too young to be at school, out of every 1,000 
males in the Empire only 104 are able )to read and write or are under 
instruction. The Census Commissioner writes : — “ Burma is the only 
Indian country where the majority of the males are instructed. There 
632 of every 1000 males (over 5) are able to read and write or are at 
school. In Madras we find the next highest proportion. But the drop 
from the Burma figure is very great, the Madras figure being 158 in 
every 1000. Of the large Provinces, Bombay comes next, with 127 ; 
then Bengal, with IU2. The North-West proportion is extremely low, 
66, and the Punjab little better, 72.” In Bengal, which has 1,099,767 
pupils in its schools and colleges, the Census returns show that in every 
1000 males above five years of age 34 are learning, 67 can read and 
write, and 898 are ignorant, while in every 100 boys of school-going age 
20 only are under instruotion. The percentage of persons instructed or 
under instruction is better in some Provinces and worse in others, but 
is extremely small iu each. 

6. it is of the utmost importance, in view of these facts, that there 
should be no loss of educational power from adherence to mistaken 
methods, it is impossible for the Government to find funds to meet a 
tithe of the demands for aid that can fairly be made upon it. This was 
fully recognised in the Despatch of 1854, one of the main objects of 
which was to indicate the mode in which Government funds might be 
made to go furthest, and private effort be most effectively evolved to sup- 
plement and economise the resources of the State. The Commission 
have rightly devoted the chief part of their labor to the careful exam- 
ination and elucidation of the conditions of this problem, and the 
Governor-General in Council trusts that the result may be to give a 
fresh impetus to the cause of education in India. His Excellency in 
Council believes that this desirable end will be materially furthered by 
the new powers in connection with education which are being conferred 
upon local bodies all over the country under the arrangements for the 
development of local self-government. 

6. It appears from the Report that the experience of nearly thirty 
years has brought to light no serious flaw in the general outlines of 
the policy laid down iu 1854 and confirmed in 1859. If in any Province 
unsatisfactory results are brought to notice, or if the progress made in 
any particular respect is shown to have been less than might have been 
hoped for, this will almost invariably be found to have been due to a 
departure from, or failure to act up to, the principles of the Despatohea 
upon which the whole educational system rests. The Commission have 
done good service in indicating clearly where mistakes of this kind 1 m>v« 
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been made, and their recommendations are so framed, and descend at 
times to such minatoness of detail, that, when once the orders of Gov- 
ernment have been issued in respect of them, no departures -from the 
right paths should be possible in the future. It is especially matter 
for congratulation that so much substantial unanimity has been' secured 
among a body of men representing eo many different interests and such 
varied lines of training and experience. 

Indigenous Education— Chapter III of the Report. 

7. In the Resolution of the 3rd February 1882, the Government of 
India specially directed the attention of the Commission to the subject 
of primary education, and in connection with this to ‘ the extent to which 
indigenous schools exist in different parts of the country, and are or 
can be utilised as a part of the educational system,’ It was added that 
the Governor-General in Council ‘ was disposed to advocate the making 
as much use as possible of such schools.’ The I’esult of the enquiries 
made by the Cornmissiou is to show that, although in sorao Provinces 
considerable use has beeu made of indigeuous institutions, in others 
they have, for various reasons, into which it is not necessary to enter, 
formed a less promiuent feature in the scheme of primary education. 
The Commission have framed a series of recommendations providing for 
the recognition of indigenous schools, where these exist, giving them a 
distinct claim to grants-iu-aid from public funds, and placing them, 
where they accept those grants, under a system of supervision and im- 
provement, to be exercised by local boards where such boards have been 
formed, and in other cases by the Educational Department. The 
Governor-General in Council entirely approves of the leading principles 
laid down by the Commission and embodied in the following recommen- 
dations of Chapter III of their Report: — 

* 1. That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, bo rocognised and en- 
couraged if they serve any purpose of secular education whatsoever. 

5, That a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous schools be aimed at 
with as little immediate interference with their personal or curriculum as possible, 

10. That where Municipal and local boards exist, the regulation, supervision, 
and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, whether aided or unaided, be 
entrusted to such boards : provided that such boards shall not interfere in any way 
with such schools as do not desire to receive aid or to be subject to the supervision 
of the boards. 

12. That such boards be required to give elementary indigenous education free 
play and development, and to establish fresh schools of their own only where the pre- 
ferable alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools cannot be adopted, 

•The numbering of the Recommendations followed here is that of Chapter ill of 
the Report. In Chapter XIII the proposed definition of ‘ indigenous Schools,' is num- 
bered as a fiecommendatioB (1). 



8. These BeoommendatioDa set out correctly, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council and Her Majesty's Secretary of State, 
the general principles on which recognition should be extended to in- 
digenous schools. His Excellency in Council is glad to see that the 
liooal Governments, in Provinces where indigenous schools exist, are 
agreed in accepting them. 

9. The Secretary of State, in approving the proposals of the 
Commission in regard to indigenous institutions generally, deprecates, 
as the Commission do, undue interference of a direct kind with their 
internal management and curriculum. In the case of indigenous in- 
stitutions of a high order, the recommendation of the Commission is 
that the best practicable mode of encouraging such as desire recogni- 
tion should be ascertained in communication with those interested in 
their management. The Governor-General in Council commends this 
course to the adoption of the Local Governments, The University au- 
thorities, who already take cognizance of the study of the Indian 
olassics, might also usefully be invited to advise in the matter. 
It is believed that no great expenditure of funds will be found to be 
necessary in the case of the Sanskrit t61a and High Arabic schools. In 
Bengal, where up to date most has beeu done for these schools, the mere 
fact of Government recognition served at once to draw forth pecuniary 
aid from the leaders of the Native community. 

10. In connection with the ordinary indigenous schools, the most 
important point is that local boards, municipal and rural, should be 
brought to recognise the claims of such schools to aid from the funds 
and cesses at the disposal of the boards, and that fresh schools should 
not be opened by them when the primary educational wants of the 
locality can be met by aiding an existing indigenous school and en- 
couraging its improvement. 

11. The Governor- General in Council observes that some Local 
Governments are under a misapprehension as to the meaning of recom- 
mendations 8 and 9 under this chapter of the Keport and the correspon- 
ding clauses in other chapters. It is not intended by the Commission 
to compel aided schools to receive pupils of all castes under penalty of 
losing their grants. It is open to any aided school to register itself as 
a special school for children of specified classes or not belonging to 
specified castes, it will not necessarily lose its grant by so doing. It 
is, however, the desire of the Government that the educational anthori- 
ties and the local boards should encourage aided schools to throw their 
doors open to all castes and classes exactly as those of the Government 
schools must be open. Under all circumstances care must be taken to see 
that due provision is made in each locality for the education of low 
caste children ; and when funds are insufficient for all purposes a ‘ public’ 
school should receive aid in preference to a ‘ special’ one. 
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12. Ab re(rar<!a the remaining recomraendations Jn this chapter, 
the Governor-General in Connoil oommends them (jenerally to the 
adoption of Local Governmenfs. Recommendation 13, ‘ that the local 
inspecting oflBcera be ex-offioto members of municipal or district, school 
boards/ need not, however, be acted npon literally in all Provinces. The 
chief thing is to arrange that the local boards are enabled, in some 
form or other, to avail themselves of the knowledge and advice of the 
local inspecting officers ; and' this appears to be generally provided for. 

Primary Education— Chapter IV of the Report. 

1.3. Having provided for the distinct recognition of indigenous 
schools, the Commission pass on in Chapter IV of the Report to the 
general subject of primary education. With the general policy of their 
recommendations under this head the Governor-General in C)onncil and 
the Secretary of State entirely concur. The chief . object kept in view 
has been the development of the grant-in-aid system in connection with 
this class of education The Commission commence by recommending— 

1. That primary education be regarded as the in.stniction of the masses through 
the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life, and be 
not necessarily regarded as .a portion of instruction leading up to tho University, j 

This definition is accepted by Government. The cardinal principles* 
are then laid down — 

3. That, while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering care 
of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of tho country, to declare 
the elementary education of the masses, its provision, exten.sion and improvement, 
to be that part of the educational system to which tho strenuous efforts of tho State 
should now be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore, 

28. That primary education be declared to be that part of the whole system 
of public instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set 
apart for education and a large claim on provincial revenues. 

These recommendations are quite in accordance with the views re- 
peatedly expressed by Her Majesty’s Government, and again endorsed 
by the Secretary of State in his Despatch No. 58 of the 11th May 1882. 
Fully to understand their bearing it is necessary to refer to the re- 
commendation (23 in Chapter V) describing the relation which it is 
proposed that the State should hold towards secondary education, vis. 

23. That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to secondary, 
is different from its relation to primary, education, in that the means of primary 
education may be provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, 
while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the mean.s of secondary education only 
where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming ; and that therefore, in all ordinary 
oases, secondary schools for instruction in English be hereafter established by the 
State preferably on the footing of the system of grants-ln-aid. 
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Aoceptinf^ the priooiplea thtis laid down, the GoTernor>Glonenal in 
Council considers that the general effect of the Commission’s proposals 
is to carry out the policy explained by the Government of India in the 
Resolution of the 3rd February 1882 appointing them. It was there 
said that it would be contrary to the policy of the Government of India 
to check or hinder in any degree the further progress of high or middle 
education, but it was held that the different branches of public instruc- 
tion should for the future move forward together, and with more equal 
steps than hitherto ; that the development of elementary education called 
for more systematic attention than it had always received ; and that 
secondary education should, if possible, be made more self-supporting. 
This is precisely the result to which the reoomniendations of the Com- 
mission directly point, and for this reason, the Governor-General in 
Council desires to give them his cordial support. 

14. The detailed proposals of the Commission are well calculated 
to give effect to the general policy which they advocate. The Govern- 
ment of India especially notes and accepts the recommendations — 

7. That as a general rule aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent 
according to the results of examination ; but an exception may be made in the case 
of schools established in backward districts or under peculiar circumstances, which 
may be aided under special rules, 

9. That the standards of primary examination in each Province be revised 
with a view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical subjects, 
such as Native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the elements of 
natural and, physical science, and their application to agriculture, health and the 
industrial arts ; but that no attempt be made to secure general uniformity through- 
out India. 

14. That the existing rules as to religious teaching in Government schools be 
applied to all primary schools wholly maintained by municipal or local funds 
boards. 

16. That the first charges on provincial funds assigned for primary education 
be the cost of its direction and inspection and the provision of adequate normal 
schools. 

16, The Governor-General in Council attaches great importance 
to the provision of a well-judged system of normal schools. There 
may be, in the case of Bengal, difficulties in the way of insisting upon a 
normal training for all teachers in primary schools ; but the Govern- 
ment of India considers it very desirable, with a view to improving the 
character of the instruction given in the aided indigenous schools, 
which undertake practically the whole primary education of the masses 
in that Province, that those teachers who are willing to submit to 
Pormal training should have opportunities given them of securing it, 
and that their doing so should be favourably recognised in their grants. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal will be 
able to provide reasonable faciliiies for a certain amount of normal 
training for primary school teachers. All the other Local Governmenta 
already recognise the importance of this. 
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16. 'The (jaestion of Lefpsl&fcion in support of primary education 
(recommendation 4), and the relations of Looal Boards to primary edn* 
cation (recommendations 29—34) will be noticed below. The ‘other de- 
tailed recommendations of the Commission under this chapter sre for 
the most part accepted by Local Governments. Tt is here only necessary 
to remark that the ourriculnm of a primary school ought, while not 
neglecting the preparation necessary for any pupils who may be 
advancing to the secondary stage, to aim principally at imparting in- 
struction calculated to be of real practical benefit to the bulk of the 
children whose education will terminate with the primary course. This 
is the object which the Commission had in view in framing their 
recommendations 1, 9 and 12. 

17. A question is raised by some Local Governments with reference 
to recommendation 1 7 (which deprecates the entire exemption of the chil- 
dren of rate- payers from fees in Municipal and local board schools }. 
The weight of authority is in favour of the soundness of the principle 
of charging some fees to all scholars not specially exempted on the 
ground of poverty, and the Government of India is itself in favour of 
this course, though there may be oases where local circumstances may 
render advisable the more favourable treatment of tho children of 
cess-payers in respect of the amount of fee. So, again, the Governor- 
General in Council considers correct the principle laid down in recom- 
mendation 19 that fees should be levied in all aided schools, the 
proceeds being left at the entire di-sposal of the managers. This is 
strictly in accordance with tho rule embodied in paragraph 54 of the 
Despatch of 1854, If any exception is allowed, it should, in Ihe opinion 
of the Government of India, be confined to the lowest clflsses of aided 
indigenous schools. 

18. The recommendations of the Commission (Nos. 20 and 21) 
regarding the requirement, of preliminary educational tests for tho fill- 
ing of all offices under Governjjnent, open a very important question to 
which, the Governor-General in Council is glad to observe, most of the 
Local Governments have already given serious attention. It is not of 
course necessary to apply tho rule to menial offices, but for all employ- 
ments above that grade the Government of India entirely supports the 
views of the Commission. The Governor-General in Council would 
recommend the admirable arrangements now in force to this end in the 

I Madras and Bombay Presidencies to the early consideration of all other 
Governments. 

19. In giving effect to some of the recommendations nnder this 
chapter, the Local Governments must be allowed a certain latitude of 
application. Thus, the principle underlying recommendation 16 is that 
provincial as distinct from local funds must contribute fairly to charges 
on account of primary education. If this is done, it is a matter of 

16 
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minor otmseqnenoe whether normal sobools (or any other Item) are 
actually debited to provincial or local funds. Again, while the sagges- 
tions of the Commission (No. 35) with reference to the treatment of 
minorities in the matter of langu*^fe are sound, there may be some Pro- 
vinces where the matter is not of importance. In the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner this is the case in the Central Provinces. Local | 
oironmstanoes must determine the precise application of the general rule. 

Secondary Eduoation— Chapter V of the Beport 

20. It was one of the principal objects of the Despatch of 1854 to 
develop the grant-in-aid system in oonneotion with secondary ednoation. 
Leaving the general question of grants-in-aid to be dealt with under 
Chapter VIII,- the Commission recommend in their Chapter V that 
the function of State effort shall henceforth ordinarily be confined to 
extending secondary education in cases where there is a local demand 
for this and local oo-qporation. They propose to provide effective support 
for this system by throwing open all scholarships, as directed by the 
Despatch of 1854, to pupils in aided and unaided institutions, and by mak- 
ing them tenable at such institutions. They deal with the alleged one- 
sidedness of secondary education at present, to which attention was direc- 
ted in paragraph 17 of the Resolution appointing them, by proposing 
a bifurcation of the ourrioulum in high schools— one course leading to the 
University, and the other intended to fit youths for commercial or 
other non-literary pursuits. Their principal recommendations uuder this 
chapter, in all of which the Government of India concurs, are the 
following : — 

1. Tkat in the upper classes of high schools there be two divisions— one leading 
to the entrance examination of the universities, the other, of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-literary pursuits. 

12. That in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so arranged that, as 
suggested in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connecting links between the 
difiEerent grades of institutions. 

13. That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational endow- 
ments not attached to a particular institution, be awarded after public compe- 
tition, without restriction, except in special cases, to students from any particular 
class of schools. 

14. That scholarships gained in open competition be tenable, under proper 
safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholarship holder, at any approved in- 
stitution for general or special instruction. 

21. The proposals under this chapter also meet 'with a favourable 
reception from the Local Governments. The bifurcation of studies 
suggested in recommendation 1 is of special importance at the pl^aent 
time. Every variety of study should be encouraged which may eerve to 
direct the attention of Native youth to industrial and commercial 
pursuits. To be of any value the bifuroation should be carried out, as 
the Conamiseion advise, in the High School coarse. To postpone it till 
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after Matrioulatiion at the university, as proposed by some authorities, 
would to a great extent render its advantages futile. 

22. There is one matter regarding which no speciHc recommen- 
dation ia made, bat to which attention was drawn in the Resolution 
appointing the Commission, and which is discussed in paragraphs 249-50 
of their Report, vis., the place which should be oooupied by English 
and the Vernacular in middle schools. The Goveruor-General in Coun- 
cil is disposed to agree with the Commission that, for boys whose edu- 
cation terminates with the middle course, instruction through the Vernac- 
ular is likely to be the moat effective and satisfactory. The experience 
of Bengal goes indeed to show that even for lads pursuing their studies 
in high schools a thorough grounding conveyed through their own 
Vernacular leads to satisfactory after-results. It is urged by those who 
take this view that many of the complaints of the unsatisfactory quality 
of the training given in the middle and high schools of the country are 
accounted for by the attempt to convey iustruotiou through a foreign 
tongue. The boys, it is said, learn a smattering of very indifferent 
English, while their minds receive no development by the imparting to 
them of useful knowledge in a shape comprehensible to their intellects, 
since they never really assimilate the instruction imparted to them. It has 
been proposed to meet this difficulty by providing that English shall only 
be taught in middle schools as a language, and even then only as an extra 
subject where there is a real demand for it and a readiness to pay for 
such instruction. Hie Excellency in Council commends this matter to the 
careful consideration of Local Governments and educational authorities. 

23. The recommendation (9) that the departmental authorities, in 
consultation with the managers of aided schools, should determine the 
scale of fees to be charged, and the proportion of free pupils, appears 
to be in accordance with the present practice of most Local Governments. 
The proposal was not auanimously adopted by the Commission, and the 
Bombay Government considers that this and the following recommen- 
dation (that managers of aided schools be not required to charge fees as 
high as those at a neighbouring Government school of the same class) 
involve undue interference with the management of aided schools. Some 
of the objections urged against the proposal before the Commission 
would be met by recognizing the right of the managers of an aided 
school to pay out of subscriptions or endowments any share of the fees 
that they might wish so to defray. Generally speaking, the recommen- 
dation is favourable to the position of aided schools, for the effect is to 
give their managers a potential voice in the settlement of fees both in 
aided and Government schools, and thus to protect private enterprise 
against nnfair competition, and assist new schools of this class to secure 
a reasonable start. On the whole, the Governor- General in Connoil would 
leave the practice alone where it is already in force, and would reooa- 
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mend those Goveromeats who have not at present adopted it to consult 
the wishes of managers and be guided by the result. 

24. The Governor- General iu Council attaches great importance 
to the recommendation of the Commission iu regard to the establish- 
ment everywhere of a sound system of scholarships. On this question 
the following remarks were made in the Resolution appointing the 
Commission ; — 

Provision should be made by means of a proper system of scholarships for tha 
rise of youths of proved ability from the lowest to the highest grade of institution. 
The funds available for scholarships ought in any Ciise to be so distributed that 
ample facilities for obtaining a good secondary education are held out to a large 
number of youths in the lower schools. The provision of scholarships tenable during 
a university course need not be so liberal, but should still be sufficient to afford the 
best of the pupils of middle and high schools a fair opportunity of obtaining an 
advanced education, if they show themselves lit for it. The Government scholarships 
ought, liowcver, in no way to be placed on an eleemosynary basis, but should always 
be given as distinct rewards for merit tested and proved by competitive examina- 
tions. This will leave a-wide field open for the establishment of scholarships requi- 
ring local or other qualifications, through the munificence of private individuals or 
corporations. 

His Excellency in Council is glad to observe that the Local Govern- 
ments generally approve, and are preparing to give effect to, the 
suggestions of the Commission on this point. This also is especially a 
matter to be settled in communication with the managers of aided 
schools. The Educational Reports of the different Provinces should 
contain full information as to the steps taken to carry out the reforms 
necessary in some of the local systems. 

25. The Government of India recommends to Local Governments 
the consideration of the advantage of attaching boarding houses to High 
Schools, as suggested by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. It appears 
probable that in some localities snob institutions might prove to be 
extremely useful. 

Collegiate Education— Chapter VI of the Report 

26. The Commission were precluded by the terms of their appoint- 
ment from inquiry into the working of the Indian Universities, and they 
have therefore put forward, in Chapter VI of their Report, but few 
suggestions of a general character regarding collegiate instruction, which 
is dominated by the requirements of the Universities. Their proposals 
have reference chiefly to matters of departmental detail. Some of these 
are, however, of sufficient importance to demand notice. The Governor- 
General in Council approves of No. 2 of the recommendations : — 

(2) That the rate of aid to each college be determined by the strength of the 
staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of the institution and the 
wants of the locality. 

Colleges cannot be properly aided under a strict application of the 
payment- by- results system ; and certainly under that system no induoe- 
ment is held out to the starting of new inatitations. 
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His Excellency in Council also approves of the proposal 

(6) That Indian graduates, especially those who have also graduated in 
BuropeanUniversities, be more largely employed than they have hitherto -been in the 
colleges maintained by Government. 

27. Recommendation 4 in this chapter and recommendations 1 
and 2 of Chapter VII relate to questions of the pay and position of 
officers now serving in the Educational Department, which the Govern- 
ment of India does not consider it either necessary or desirable to 
reopen. 

28. The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is obliged to 
dissent from the following proposals of the Gommissiou : — 

(8) That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based upon 
the fundamental principles of|uatural religion, such as may bc', taught in all Govern, 
ment and non-Governmenc colleges. 

(9) That the Principal or one of the Professors in oacii Government and aided 
college deliver to each of the college clas.ses in every session a series of lectures 
on the duties of a mau and a citizen. 

It is doubtful whether such a moral text-hook as is proposed could be 
introduced without raising u variety of burning questions ; and, strongly 
as it may be urged that a purely secular education is imperfect, it 
does not appear probable that a text-book of morality, sufficiently 
vague and colourless to be accepted by Christians, Mahomniedans and 
Hindus, would do muob, especially in the stage of oollegiate instruction, 
to remedy the defects or supply the shortcomings of such an edu- 
cation. The same objection appears to apply to the proposal that a series 
of lectures should be delivered in each college on the duties of a man : 
and as to the proposed lectures on the duties of a citizen, Mr. Telang’s 
objections at page 612 of the Report appear to be unanswerable. The 
Secretary of State intimates his ooucurrence in the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on this matter, but adds that possibly hereafter some 
book in the nature of a text-book of Moral Rules may be written of 
such merit as to render its use desirable. In that event the question 
can be reconsidered. 

The Government of India commends the other general reoom- 
dations of this chapter to the adoption of Local Governments. 
Recommendation 14 is designed to regulate the expenditure on scholar- 
ships tenable in Arts Colleges with reference to the whole funds 
available for education, and to prevent an undue expenditure on colle- 
giate education. Efforts should be made to call forth private liberality 
in the endowment of soholarships, not only in Arts Colleges, but for the 
encouragement of technical education. 

Internal Administration of the Department— Chapter VII of the 
Report. 

29. Chapter VII of the Report deals with the internal adminis- 
tration of the Department. 
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The Oorernor-General in Connoil approves of reootnmendation 2 : — 
(2) That conferences (1) of officers of the Educational Department and (2) of such 
officers with managers of aided and unaided schools be held from time to time for 
the discussion of questions affecting education, the Director of Public Instruction 
being in each case ex-officio president of the conference. Also that Deputy- 
Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings of the school masters subordinate to them 
for the discussion of questions of school management. 

It is hoped that Local Governmeots will lose no time in inaugu- 
rating these conferences ; and if any Government desire to try the plan 
of a permanent consultative board, the Government of India would not 
object to this. The question raised in recommendation 4, regarding the 
adoption of inter-echool rules, might, where there is any doubt as to the 
advisability of their practice, be referred to such a conference. The 
Governor-General in Council also approves of recommendation 5 — 

(6) That it be an instruction to the Departments of the various Provinces to 
aim at raising fees gradually, cautiously, and with due regard to necessary exemp- 
tions, up to the highest amount that will not check the spread of education, espec- 
ially in colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools in towns where the 
value of education is understood. 

This appears to His Excellency in Council and to the Secretary of 
State to go quite far enough. The Government of India is not in 
favour of any summary raising of fees in colleges. Though it is desirable 
to see high education made as self-supporting as possible, the steps to 
this end should be cautious and well considered. Any considerable 
raising of fees must be accompanied by the establishment of scholarships 
on a sufficient scale to obviate any danger of closing the avenues of high 
education to youths of ability but with restricted private means. 

His Excellency in Council also approves of recommendations 12 and 

13— 

(12) That it be distinctly laid down that Native gentlemen of approved quali- 
fications be eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and that they be employed 
in that capacity more commonly than has been the case hitherto. 

(13) That ho where necessary, for the general super- 

vision of Government, aided, and other girls’^hools desiring inspection. 

Here it may be remarked generally that in proportion as the Depart- 
ment withdraws from pushing its own institutions, its meu^hinery for 
inspection will require strengthening. A grant-in-aid system postulates 
a thorough inspection of all institutions brought under it. 

The other recommendations in this chapter (with the exception of 1) 
have the general approval of the Governor-General in Connoil. His 
Exoellenoy in Council attaches much importance to the work done 
Text-book Committees. The whole question of text-books, as discussed 
in paragraphs 375 — 388 of the Report, is deserving of the special atten- 
tion of Local Governments. 
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Sxternal Belations of the Departmont^Ohapter VIIX 
of the Beport. 

30. With the prinoiplesembodied inthe reoommendatioiiB ooooern* 
ing the external relations of the Department (Chapter VITI) the • Gover- 
nor-General in Council generally concurs. 

The outcome of the proposals, so far as they concern advanced edu- 
cation, when read in connection with those set forth in preceding Chap- 
ters may be stated thus ; — That for all kinds of such educatiou private 
effort should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, and that 
every form of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such 
ways as these : — (a) by clearly showing that whilst existing State institn- 
tions of the higher order should be maintained in complete efficiency, wbere- 
ever they are necessary, the improvement and extension of institutions 
under private managers will be the principal care of the Department ; 
(i) by leaving private managers free to develop their institutions in any 
way consistent with efficiency and the protection of neighbouring 
institutions from unfair competition ; (c) by insisting on all institutions 
maintained from public funds and under official management refraining 
from undue competition with corresponding aided schools by such 
means as charging lower fees ; (d) by liberal rates of aid so long as aid 
is needed ; (e) by oo-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so that 
less and less aid may be required ; and (/) by favouring the transfer to 
bodies of Native gentlemen of all advanced institutions maintained 
from public funds which can be so transferred without injury to educa- 
tion generally. 

The Government of India does not advocate, nor does it understand 
the Commission to advocate, any hasty upsetting of existing arrange- 
ments ; but it thinks the Local Governments may be required now 
finally and fully to accept these principles and to give effect to them as 
opportunity may offer ; and in this conclusion it has the support of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

31. The Governor-General in Council approves of the following 
recommendations which involve principles calculated to give effect to 
the general policy of the Report : — 

11, That in ordinary circumstances the further extension of secondary edu- 
cation in any district be left to the operation of the grant-in-aid system as soon 
as that district is provided with an efficient high school, Government or othefi 
along with its necessary feeders. 

12. That it be a general principle that the grant-in-aid shonld depend— 

(a) On locality, i.e., that larger proportionate grants be given to schools in 
backward districts ; 

(i) on the class of institutions, i.e., that greater proportionate aid be given 
to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be expected. 
Girls’ Schools and Schools for lower castes and backward raoea. 
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18. That the following be adopted as general principles to regulate the 
amount of grants-in-aid except in cases in which recommendations for special aid 
have been made 

(a) That no grant be given to an institution which has become self -support- 
ing by means of fees, and which needs no further development to meet 
the wants of the locality. 

{b) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from public 
funds ) do not exceed one-half of the entire expenditure on an institu- 
tion. 

(c) That as a general rule this maximum rate of aid be given to girl s’ schools, 
priTnnry normal schoo ls, 

30. That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to 
local Native management of Government schools of secondary instruction (in- 
cluding schools attached to first or second grade colleges), in every case in which 
the transfer can be effected without lowering the standard or diminishing the supply 
of education, and without endangering the permanence of theinstitutions transferred. 

32 It is Batisfactory to find that the principles of this important 
chapter are generally accepted by the Local Governments. There may be 
slight diflficnlties, however, in adapting some of them to existing local 
arrangements — thus recommendation If that teachers inNon-Government 
Schools be allowed to obtain certificates by examination without normal 
training) is objected to in Madras, where there is a very complete sys- 
tem of normal training. But if the examination for certificates be prop- 
erly conducted, the exceptions proposed in the rule might usefully be 
allowed The matter is one fora conference to settle. Recommenda- 
tion 2, regarding the mode of calculating grants to schools where the 
teachers, being employed by religiousor charitable associations, draw no 
regular Halary, is also objected to in Madras; but the Governor-General 
in Council thinks it right that a reasonable salary shold be assumed 
as the basis of calculation in such cases. His Excellency in Council has 
already explained why he agrees with the Commission that the pay- 
ment- by-resuKs system is not suited to colleges. A careful revision of 
the grant-in-aid rules, made in consultation with managers of aided 
schools, should be .carried out where this has not already been done. 
The policy laid down in I’ecommendation 10 that the improvement and 
extension of private institutions shall he in future the principal 
care of the Department, meets with general acceptance, and His Ex- 
cellency in Council hopes that real effect may be given to it. 
It should be understood that board schools and municipal schools 
are not private institutions in the sense contemplated by the 
Commission. What is wanted is to draw forth genuine private enter- 
, prise, and to encourage the transfer of Government schools and hoard 
schools to the hands of trustees who will interest themselves with their 
maintenance, and thus set free the funds of the public for the extension 
of education in other directions. It is not fostering education by pri- 
vate enterprise to give a school that has no endowment or subscription 
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peases. Snob a acbool ia in fact a Government, or board aobool. Hence 
the value of the principle that State aid ahonld not exceed half the 
entire expenditure on an institution, those interested being thus oom* 
pelled to raise funds to eupplenaient the fee income. 

33. The Government of India accepts the cautious and well-consid- 
ered proposals of the Commiarion on the subject of the gradual with- 
drawal of Government from the charge of institutions of a high order, 
and especially from Colleges. These recommendations arc quite in 
accordance with the policy of Government as explained in paragraph 
10 of the Resolntion appointing the CommisBion. It was said — 

In pursuance of this policy it is the desire of Government to offer every en- 
couragement to Native gentlemen to come forward and ai<l, oven more extensively 
than heretofore, in the (establishment of schools upon the grant-in-aid systeiin ; 
and His Excellency in Council is the more anxious to see tliis brought ahcait, be- 
cause, apart altogether from the consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is 
chiefly in this way that the Native community will be able to secure that freedom 
and variety of Education which is an essential condition in any sound and complete 
educational system. It is not, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, a 
healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be cast, as it were, in the 
same Government educational mould. Rather is it desirable that each .section of the 
people should be in a position to secure that description of erlucation which is most 
consonant to its feelings and suited to its wants. The Government is ready there- 
fore to do all that it can to foster such a spirit of independence and self-help. It is 
willing to hand over any of its own Colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies 
of Native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided 
institutions ; all that the Government will insist upon being that due provision is 
made for efBpient management and extended usefulness. It will be for the Com- 
mission to consider in what mode effect can most fully bo given to these views, 
and how the grant-in-aid system may best be shaped so to stimulate such indepen- 
dent effort, and make the largest use of the available Government funds. 

It is left to the Local Governments to give effect to the reootomen- 
dations on this subject gradually and as local circumstances permit. It 
is, as b«8 been repeatedly declared, in no degree the wish ol the 
Government of India to discourage high education in any way 
whatever. On the contrary it believes it to be one of its most important 
duties to spread and foster it. What it specially, however, desires is to 
secure assistance to the limited funds of the State by calling forth 
every available private agency in connection with every branch of 
public instruction. It is in conuection with high education, and in view 
of the direct pecuniary advantages which it bolds out to those who 
follow it, that the Government thinks it can most properly insist on the 
fullest development of the principle of self-help. 

34. With reference to the modified oonsoienoe clause embodied iu 
the proviso to Reoommendation 25, the Secretary of State has decided 
that, as no practical difficulty has arisen from the abseiKW of such a ooa- 
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dition in the Scheme of education laid down in the Despatch of 1854, 
the proviso had better be dropped. The following recommendation (26) 
may also therefore be dispensed with. 

Special Classes— Chapter IX of the Report. 

35. Chapter IX deals with the subject of Special Classes — (1) 
Native Chiefs and Noblemen ; (2) Muhammadans ; (3) aboriginal races; 
(4) low caates ; and (5) the poorer classes. As to the education of the 
sons of Chiefs and Nobles, the Government of India will only remark 
that institutions designed for them should be entirely self-supporting. 
The Governor-General in Couneil has the subject of Muhammadan 
education at present under separate consideration ; and will merely 
say here that, in view of the backward condition into which, in 
some Provinces the members of that community have fallen, he thinks 
it desirable to give them in some respects exceptional assistance. 
The proposals bearing upon the education of aboriginal races are 
approved. His Excellency in Council attaches great importance to 
the provision of adequate educational facilities for children of low caste 
parents. In their recommendations bearing on this point in Chapter IX, 
the Commission re-affirm the principle that no boy be refused admission 
to any Government college or school merely on the ground of caste, 
and they recommend that it be applied with due caution to every in- 
stitution, not reserved for special classes, which is wholly maintained 
at the cost of public funds, whether Provincial, Municipal or Local. They 
had already touched upon the subject in their recommendations under 
indigenous and primary education (Nos. 8,9 and 14, Chapter III, and 25 
and 26 of Chapter IV). In the case of aided schools the Commission, 
as already explained, propose to stimulate the admission of low caste 
pupils by requiring institutions, wishing to exclude them to register 
themselves as “ Special Schools”, by favouring schools which do not so 
register, and by requiring the maintenance of a due proportion between 
Special and other Primary Schools. 

There are doubtless many parts of India, even at the present day, 
where much tact will have to be shown by the officers of Government in 
leading the managers of aided schools to throw their institutions open 
to low-caste children. It has been above explained that no compulsion 
is to be used, but it is hoped that by the exercise of that due caution 
on which the Commission rightly insist, and through the example set 
by Government and other schools supported by public funds, progress 
may be made in rendering the aided schools of the country available 
for all classes of the community. As regards the poorer classes gener- 
ally, the Commission would make due provision for "free studentships 
and special schools suited to their wants. 
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Female Education— Chapter X of the Report. 

36. The Governor-General in Council has nothing to ad^ to what 
the Commission say on the subject of female education (Chapter X). 
All their proposals appear to be suitable and ai-e generally approved by 
Local Governments. 

, Legislative— Chapter XI of the Report. 

37. In their Chapter XI the Commission discuss the question of 
legislation. The Local Governments appear to be unanimous in deprecat- 
ing any special educational legislation at the present time. Under all the 
acts for settling the conditions of Local Self-government in Municipal- 
ities and rural tracts, — provision, more or less complete, has been made 
for education, and the wish is generally expressed that each Province 
should be left to work on the lines laid down in the local laws, and that 
any further legislative action should be deferred until it be seen whether 
the results are satisfactory or the reverse. 

38. The Governor-General in Council is content for the present to 
accept in this matter the conclusions of the Local Governments, in re- 
liance upon their hearty co-operation in the complete application of the 
principles now laid down by the Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State. The local boards will therefore ordinarily 
form the school board for the area under their jurisdiction. It will 
probably be found desirable to appoint special educational committees 
of the boards, and some local enactments permit the association of out- 
siders on such committees with the members of the boards. The boards 
will also doubtless see it to be advisable to encourage the formation 
of school committees in connection with individual institutions or 
groups of institutions. The chief matter is that the Local Govern- 
ments shall see that the boards give full effect to the policy of 
Government, and that they work the graat-in-aid rules equitably 
and liberally, maintaining the essential principles of the Govern- 
ment system, and encouraging the development of private enter- 
prise in education. Their relations to the Department, and the position 
of inspecting officers must be determined by the Local Governments, 
having regard to the capacity and character of each board and the 
advanced or backward character of the tract for which it is appointed. 
The Governor-General in Council has no desire to insist on universal 
uniformity. As regards control of funds, most of the local enactments 
do not provide for a separate school fund. This will make it the more 
necessary for the Local Government to see that a clear understanding 
is come to with each board as to the provision to be made for education 
and the due appropriation of the Government subsidy. The working of 
the boards should be fully noticed in the Annual Provincial Education 
Reports. 
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Fioanolal— Chapter XVI of the Beport 

39. After all, the most important question in connection with the 
spread of Education in India is that of the provision of fnnds. The 
Qpvernor- General in Council is glad to find from the Eeporte of the 
Local Governments that they are alive to the necessities of the case and 
ready to do what they can to meet them. The Bengal Government 
estimates that 14 lakhs of rapees of additional charge are required to 
enable it to do all it desires for primary and aided edaoation. It hopes 
that lakhs of this burden will be taken up by the Municipalities of 
the Province, and for the rest it proposes to increase its own allotments 
as its resources permit, hoping in nine years’ time to work up 
to the maximum. Bengal is a Province where private liberality has 
already come forward to some extent, and where the fees paid for edu- 
cation are substantial. But the Governor-General in Council is not 
without hope that the era of private enterprise in education is only 
now beginning in Bengal, and he trusts the Local Government will do 
all it can to elicit and encourage a large development of such effort. 
The Madras Government pledges itself in future to contribute for 
education five per cent, of its Provincial income. The payments from 
local funds and town funds are also expected to grow, and altogether 
it is anticipated that 21 lakhs of rupees per annum will be forth- 
coming in the immediate future as against 14 lakhs estimated by the 
Commission for 1881-82. The Bombay Government also promises to 
increase its allotment as its funds permit. The North- Westerp. Provinces 
and Oudh Government has not yet submitted any financial report. 
The Punjab Government is unable to increase its payments. In the 
Central Provinoes five per cent, of the Provincial income is to be set 
apart for education. The cess contribution is rising ; towns are expected 
to contribute more largely ; and considerable donations from private 
liberality have been received for the establishment of Colleges at Jub- 
balpore and Nagpore. In Assam, taking Provincial aud local rc^^nup 
together, about 5j per cent, is given to education. The allotments 
have steadily increased. In Coorg and Hyderabad all the funds neces- 
sary in the backward condition of the Provinces are forthcoming. The 
rate of advance must everywhere be determined by the means of all 
kinds at the disposal of the Local Governments. In Bombay, tbe Pun- 
jab, and some other Provinces private munificence has been very 
prominent, especially in connection with higher eduo&tion. Tbe 6ovs>^9* 
meat of India feels sure that there will be no falling oft in this respept. 
Tbe Local Governments should also, as far as their means peripiti 
supplement this increased local effort by contributions jfrom Provincial 
revenues. In urging on Local Governments a more liberal policy 
in regard to educational expenditure, the Government of India is a^are 
that tbe policy is one, the proposed development of which ufaa 
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oontemplated on the oonolasion of the provincial contracts, under 
which education is purely a provincial charge. The Governor-General 
in Council will, therefore, should necessity arise, and should a review 
of the finabcial situation of any Local Government show that it is un- 
able to increase expenditure on education to the extent contemplated, 
be prepared to consider any claims that may reasonably be put forward 
for assistance from Imperial revenues, and to deal with them in as 
liberal a spirit as the condition of Imperial finances at the time will 
permit. The Government of India, however, is confident that the several 
Local Governments will not make applications of this nature, unless, on 
a review of their whole resources, it is found to be inevitable. In the 
event of assistance being required, the government of India desires it, 
therefore, to be understood that this will be granted, not solely on the 
terms of the provincial contract in respect of education, but, with regard 
to the results of the contract as a whole, and to the present state and 
prospects of the finances of the Province concerned, as well as of the Im- 
perial finances. In introducing the new schemes of Local Self-govern- 
ment, the Governor- General in Council has always deprecated any 
at^mpts to impose additional financial burdens on the local boards. 
It is, however, hoped that they will themselves, in view of their increased 
powers and re8pon8ibilitie8,bo prepared hereafter to provide further funds 
for the extension of education, as circumstances may from time to time 
permit. 

40. The Governor-General in Council has already conveyed to the 
President and members of the Commission the thanks and acknow- 
ledgements of the Government of India. The labours of the Special 
Committee who drafted the chapters of the Report are particularly 
deserving of cordial recognition. Hie Excellency in Council has now 
much pleasure in making public the following extract from a despatch 
from the Secretary of State : — 

I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity to express my entire satisfaction 
at the manner in which the Commission have discharged the duty entrusted to them. 
They have examined with great care and impartiality the past history and present 
condition of education in every Province of British India (except Burma), and it is 
difficult to over-estimate the value of their labours. I request that your Lordship 
will convey my thanks to the President and Members of the Commission, official and 
unofficial, for the very important public service which they have rendered, 

Ofiar. —Ordered that the foregoing Resolution be communicated to 
the Department of Einanc© and Commerce, to the several Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, and to the President and Members of the 
Education Commission ; and that it be published in the Gazette of India. 

(True Extract). 

A. MACKENZIE, 

Seoretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX C. 

The Government of India s Resolution on Education in India. 


The following Resolution of the Government of India on th© 
quinquennial review of educalion (1^892-98 to 1896-97) by Mr J. S. 
Cotton is published in the Qnzettp. of India of the 4th November 1899 - 

The Govermncist of Tndia l«ivc carefully <'onsi(lere(l the qiiiruifiennial review of 
ediuifit ion (1892-93 t o 1896-97) hy Mr. .1, S. Cotton. 'I'hey Imve also obtained tho 
figures for 1897-98 and 1898-99, :i.s tlu'se years are important iti respect of the effect 
of plague and fiiniine on llu' ediuuttioiial .stat i.sties. It has been neees.sary also to 
oonsult the local reports more e.si)ecially this year, as Mr. (tot ton is lacking in Indian 
exiH^rience. The Government of India n'gret to observe that there i.s a marked 
de])arture in many respects from the iirincipU's laid down by the Indian Education 
Commission and acc(q)te(l by the Government of India. It is desiralrle to indicate 
the j)rincipal ])oints in res]>ect of which Local Governments seem to have lost sight 
in any degree of the mon! importtint of these f)rincipl(!s ; and also britdly to indicate 
the general inpaessions left on thi‘ mind by this n'view. 

2. In rc.gunl to Mr. Cotton's (ieiunal Summary, the following ligures are 


interesting as showing tlur 

)rogn‘ss 

which ha 

s l>c('n 1 

iad(^ during the; last fifteen 

years, and also as indicating the itifhu' 

ICC of the 

cahtmitics of famitjc and (dague on 

the statistics of the later yciirs 

(<;/'. ptir 

\grajih 6 1 

f Mr. C( 

tt(»n's Rev 

u.w) ; - 



1881-82. 

1896-97. 

1898-99. 

Puninc iNS'l'ITUTIONS. 

Instil u- 
tion.s. 

I’upils. 

Institu- 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Colleges 

Secondary Schools ... 

Primary Schools (males) 

Do. (females) ... 

Training Schools (male.s) ... 

Do. (femah'.s) ... 

Other Special Schools 

85 

4.122 

83,591 

2,678 

97 

16 

125 

7,582 

222,097 

2,070,963 

85,279 

3,563 

519 

5,068 

160 

5,267 

97,881 

6,039 

139 

45 

355 

18,783 

535,155 

2,892,264 

317,561 

4,497 

1,170 

18,952 

168 

5,382 

95,197 

5,611 

134 

46 

539 

20,681 

566,603 

2,820,421 

312,871 

4,369 

1,230 

22,547 

Total Public Institutions 
Private Iiifititutions 

90,714 

4,275 

2.395,071 

56,918 

109.886 

42.139 

3,788,382 

568,488 

107,077 

42,671 

I 

3,748,722 

598,319 

Grand Total ... 

94,989 

2,451,989 

152,025 

4,356,870 

1 149,748 

1 

4,347,041 
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3. In regju-<l tn thu eontrollinK aguncien, the followiuK figures sliow the different 
provision made in different provinces ; — 
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Number that 






would be allotted 


Indian Educa- 

Provincial Educa- 

ifthe officers were 


1 tional Service. 


divided among 






the Provinces ac- 

Provinces. 





cording to iwpu- 






lation. 
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1 

1 Indian 

I’rovin- 



' Cost per 


Cost per 
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cial Edu- 



1 mensem. 


! inensiMji. 

1 tional 

c.ational 

- ... .. . 

!_ . 
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j Service. 

Service. 



It 


It 



Madras 

19 

16,893 

32 

10,850 

14 

35 

Bombay 

21 

17,166 

23 

8,400 

13 

27 

Be^al 

27 

23,333 i 

113 

29,250 

31 

71 

N.-W. Provinces and Ondh .. 

11 

9,683 1 

24 

7.760 

21 

47 

Punjab 

8 

6.650 j 

17 

6,100 

8 

21 

Central Provinces 

6 

5.283 1 

4 

1,233 

5 

12 


92 

79,008 ' 

213 

63.583 

92 

213 


It is clear that the jirovision for control made in some provincies is inadetpinlt' ; 
and in view of the very unsatisfactory state of jn'iinary and secondary education in 
the North-Western Provinc(!K and Oudli (as will he seen later), attention must k(m'. 
cially be drawn to the fact tliat that ])rovinc<' i.s under-ot11c<u-ed. 

4 . Turning to Inspectors, the following figures are of interest ; - 


iNseRCTixc Stakk. 1696-97. 


I’HOVtNCKS, 


lnKp(?cf 

Assistant Deimly 

■ ' lns])(‘ctors. Inspector 

Sub- 

s. Inspector 

Inspect in 
Scliool- 
niiisters 

Madras ’ 

62 


255 

Bombay 

28 

52 


Bengal 

10 48 

210 

479 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. 

9 



Punjab 

7 30 



Central Provinces 

25 




Here again tlie North-Western I'rovinees and Omlh show most mifavourablv. 
Inspection is practically msglected, if one may judge from the figures. It is doubtful 
whether adequate provision exists in any provintu- (-.xcept. perhaps in Bonibav, Tn 
Bengal the number of Insjx'ctors of all sorts seems adequate ; but tlie (piality of the 
.^Ijfency is manifestly unsuitable. In paragraph 33 of tlie Review. Mr. Gotten correctly 
fKJs : “ The chief 6fnru, having his own school to look after, cannot give sufficient 

^ time to the inspection of the other schorfis in his neighbourhood, while the FvndiU 
are accused of favouritism, taking bribes and fahsifying their diarie.s. The alternative 
recommended ie the employment of additional Sub-Insjx-cdora.’' In Madras the in- 
spection work cannot be regarded as ade<piately provided for in view of the prevalence 
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iiiere of i;he frraiit-in-Aid system, Tlie plan of committing inspection work to school- 
masters which is thus condemned in Bengal, and is nevertheless apparently 
growing in favour in Madras and Assam, is directly contrar}’ to tlie views 
ol the Education Commission which were accepted by the Glpvemment of 
India. The Education Commission in jKiragraph 141 of their report drew 
attention to the prevalcnoe of tlie Aided .schools in Madras, Bengal and 
Assam. And in paragraph 389 (9) they made this general recommendation : “ That 
native and other local energy l>e relied upon to foster and manage all education as 
far as jx)ssiblc, but that the rtjsults must be te.sted by departnienUil agency, and that 
therefore the inspecting start' be ittereased so a.s to Ix’i adequate to the requirements of 
each proviiH'.c." 'J’he (iovernment of India remarked in this connection that “ a 
tirant-in-Aid system postulates a thorough inspection of al! institutions brought 
under it.” This is a mittter whicl) must not Ix^ lost sight of. It will take money to 
have a pro}X3r inspcctitig sttirt' ; and it will take lime. Hut it is absolutely essential ; and 
it should be kept steadily in view. Unless adeijuate inspection is provided for, there 
can be no contidence in the propriety of t^e exiKtnditurc or in the veal progress of 
education. The' Government of India tuusl ask each Iswal Government to reixtrt 
stqtarately on this iniptutanl subject, showing how fju- the inspticting stutf is ade- 
quate, and how it. is proposed to improve it. 

5. In respect to the “other eontrolliug tigeiieies " refenxxl to by Mr. Cotton, the 
Goverunieiit o.t liulia invite attention to the reciuninciidations Nos, 16 and 16 made by 
the Education Cinnmission in [laiitgruph 3b9 of their llcport regarding Lho duty of 
inspection by lit^venue orticers, ttntl the desirability of iri.spection by other Government 
ofKcors and jirivate jicrsons. Kevenue orticers are in no way relieved of that duty by 
th(' transl'orence. of sc.hools froni their cdiargc to thei-liargo of Local Boards, The 
Dislricl otlicair has many ti l>urileii lai<l on liim, but Village stthools inspection is a 
very necessary duty and must be insistetl on. 'I'be duty of inspection is all the more 
incmnlieiiti on him, where his direct charge of l.lic schools has ceased. And this dutyis 
siM'ciady incumlient on him in respcci t<i prinuiry sc.lmols, inasmucih as the gentlemen 
who ttompose t hese Local Hoards belong in many ease.s to the classes which naturally 
(with comparatively few exciqrtions) take little interest in the education of the 
hmnbler classes, or in the. dirt'usion of purely primary edmtation. Where Kevenue 
orticers cease to interest tlieni.selves in the cause of eductition, the iuliniiiistration of 
the Hoards is (as Mr. Cottoti says of Hengal) " not generally attended with success.’* 
Local Governrnents must see that, this duty is not neglected, and should sjmcially 
notice how far if is jiciformetl. 

6. Thu eonstitmion of llic I niversiiies, as .><01 fortli in paragraph 51 of Mr. 

Cotton's Keview, .shows clearly that, though they me not under tiie control of the Edu. 
cation Dejiartinent, they are intimately connected with the Government. They are so 
constituted that the Government must, be lield in great, meu.sure rcs(X)nHible for their 
administration ; and they are intcmhsl to eo-operate with tlie Government in the 
advancement of higher education. They exercise the mo.st powerful influence over 
High Schools and Colleges. They prc.sciibe the eour.ses of study for the Entrance 
Examination; and tilso for their Degrees, to which practically only students of 
affiliated Colleges are admitted. 'I’ho variations in the standard for the Matriculation 
and Degree Examinations, referred toby Mr. Cuitt.on in paragraphs 95 and 52 of his 
review, exercise, therefore, a serious elh’ct on higher txfuc.ation, in respect of wfiich 
tlie Local Governments ought to iHM-ogin.sc at once their interest and tfieir 
responsibility. « 

7. It i.s, however, mainly with the Colleges Lliat the Government of India have 
to do in the present Resolution. The important figures for examination are those set 
forth in Mr. Cotton’s Table XLVIl (page77j showing the “ Result of University Arts 
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fixaminations acuordiug to iiuuiagomciit of Colleges, " aud iji his Table LlII (page 96) 
showing the “ Expenditure on Arts Colleges.” These figures show that the principles 
laid down for the final and full acceptance of Local Governments in paragraph 30 of 
Home Department Resolution No. dated 23rd Octol)er lbS4, are not receiving 
duly careful attention. It was laid down that for all kimls of “ advanced education ” 
private effort should in futuie la; increasingly and mainly relied on, and that every 
form of private effort should l)e systematically encouraged in such ways as these : 
(a) by clearly showing that, wliil.st existing State institutions must be maintained in 
complete efficiency where necessary, “ the improvement and extension of institutions 
under private Managers will be the principal care of the Department" ; {b) by insist- 
ing only on “ efficiency and the protection of neighbouring institutions trom unfair 
competition”; (cj “ by liberal aid and co-o]K!ration in the grailual raising of fees, so 
that less and less aid may be feciuired,” etc. Now the.se principles are inconsistent 
with the increase' of expeiuliture from I’rovincial Revenues on Colleges under public 
management and with the small rise in fees during the quinquennium. 

8. In a sjieech delivered in the Mailras Council on the I2th April 1894, as 
reported in the local GazetUu Ijord Weiilock (tlien Governor) .said : *■ It lias been said, 
wdth .some trutli-rio doubt, that, whenever it is a question of providing money for a 
Government in.stitution, money is forthcoming ; but whenever it is necessary for 

other institutions, the reply is always unfortunately uou jioKKidiiKu If twenty-one 

people are knocking at the tlooi' of Government for relief, who is the person that is 
likely Ui receive attention from Government first, Government institutions or what 1 
may call strangers? l)f the twenty-one it is only nalunil that Government should be 
a little more tender-hearted to its own particular child, iiut when its child has been 
fed, I think we may buyable to extend our attention to t he other twenty." This is surely 
not to make theimprovimient and extension of institutions under private Managers “the 
principal care of the Dejiartmi'nl.” Lord Weulock s language would be appropriate 
in the head of a rival concern, bitt in the Ilonu' Deiito tinent Hesolution, dated 18tli 
June 1888, it was distinctly laid down that “ in this as in all other maiLers it is the 
policy of tlie Government of India to avoid entering info competition wifli private 
enterprise.” The remarks of the. Director of Education in Madras (juoted by Mr. 
Cotton in paragraph 71 of his Review .show also that the principles laid down in 
respect to fees have been lost sigiit of ; and that Government grants have become in 
koine cases “ a virtual .subsidy to llic Managers of aided institutions, helping them to 
recoup a loss of fee income deliberately iueurrtsl.” These reinarks are not quoted 
because the Madras Goverinnent most nuinifestly transgress flie prineiples laid down 
for guidance ; but because they are ixuhaps tlu! clearest statement o1 the transgres- 
sion or neglect of these principles which the Gox ernment of India believe to be only 
too general. As a matter of fact, perhajis, the most manifest transgressor is the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces anil Oudh, which lias increased its ex- 
penditure from I’ruvincial funds on Colleges under public management during the 
quinquennium by a larger amount than in the ease of Primary Education. This 
neglect of principles plainly laid down for guidance cannot be permitted ; and the 
Government of India must in.sist on the practical ob.servance of the instructions 
contained in the Resolution above quoted. 

9. In respect to Secoudaiy Education tlie Government of India in jiaragraph 20 
et teq. of Home Department Resolution of the 23rd October 1864, laid down clearly 
the following principle : “ That the function of State effort sliall liencefortli ordi- 

narily be confined to extending Secondary Education in cases where there is a local 
demand for this and local co-operation ; ” and in the Resolution of the 7th September 
18M, attention was drawn to the principle which “ has been accepted by the Govern* 



nient that the Education DeiJartment should gradually withdraw from the direct 
management of Secondary Schools." The second statement of the principle is not 
the same as the first. The first only has been on the whole ohservod. It is true that 
the figures in Mr. Cotton's Table LXXVII (page 129) show that in the Nprth- Western 
Provinces and Oudli there has been actual increase in the number of Secondary 
Schools under Government management. Put, in all other jaovinces there hae been 
either .slight decrease or no change. The marked <leere;ise in the Central Provinces 
is attributed to the transfer of more than 20 schools from Government to District 
Boards ; this may, however, involve no change of management at all. It cannot be 
said that the second statement of tiie principle under discussion lias been observed. 
'J’here has been no real wilhdrawal of Govei-ninent from the management of Second- 
ary Schools. There arc strong arguments again.st coni|)letc withdrawal, <pioted by 
Mr. Cotton from the Directors of E<lucati()n in Bombay and Bengal (imges 139 and 
141 of the llcview), bjised on the fact that tlu' well-managed Government Schools 
serve to keep u}> the standard of di.scipline in Aided Schools. 'JTiesc arguments in 
favour of maintaining existing institutions aj-o worthy of the fullest consideration ; 
and the Government of India, while maintiCining the iiosition tliat there should be no 
extension of the system, will not insist on the willidrawtd from management where 
that is considered inexpedient. It seems specially expedient in most cases to have 
one such Government school in each district as a model. 

10, 111 paragraph 22 of the Home Department Hesohit ion of 23rd Dctobei'1884, 
the consideration of tlie exjiedieney of inslriiet.ion llinaigh tlie veil laeular for boys 
wliose education termina.les wit h the middle course led llie (Jovernmciit of India to 
commend to the careful consideration of Local GovernnKmts the laoposal that in 
Middle Schools English should oidy be taught, as a language, iind even then only 
a.M ;ui extra subject when there is a, demand for it and a readiness to pay. These con- 
siderations have led to the existence of purely Vernacular Secondary Schools in every 
province exeepli Bombay. In Bombay it is contended that, though in f lte middle 
•stage the Vernacular is the medium of instruction, yet that, as tlie object of Second- 
ary Edu(;ation is the aciitiisilioii of English, it is wi-11 t,o begin il early. However 
this statement may he viewed theoretically, the figures for all provinces show that, as 
Mr. Cotton points out, it may lie dtiuhted wlu'ther there is a.uy real progress in 
Secondary Vernacular Schools. The fact is that, the eireumstanees of almost every 
occuiiatioii in life more and more tend in make trven a sinaltering of English an 
advantage to a boy, Tlu^ demand for Eiiglisli undoidvtudly exists. In that case, 
iKjvvever, the cost should be more fully met frum fees and iirivate sources than it is. 
Tfie Tables LXXXVllaiul LXXXVIU (jKiges 160 and 163) for (-xpeiidit uie on English 
and Vernacular Secondary Schools seem to show I hat )inhli<' ftind.s are utilised 
unduly for the support of EnglLsli eductition. 'I'he (iuverninent of India will be glad 
to have this matter specially considered by each Local Goverrimenl and sixicially 
reported on. 

11. In their orders on the Education Commission'.s Itcport, the Government of 
India stated that the bifurcation of st udies recoinincnded by the Commission was of 
.special importance. The recommendalioii was that “ in t he iijiper classes of high 
schools there be two divisiou.s — one leading to tlie Entrance Examination of the 
Universities, the other, of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for com. 
mercial or other non-literary pursuits." The information on this matter contained in 
Mr. Cotton's Review is meagre and unsatisfactory. Apparently little or nothing has 
been done in inu.st provinces to give ellee-t to tlie recommendation of tlie Commission. 
The only provinces whicb are .shown to have taken any action in the matter are the 
Xorth-West Biovinces and Oudh and the I’uujab. In the former the Allahabad 
Vniversity conducts a “ School Final Examination, which is tiaid to be growing in 
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popularity since its institution in 1694*d5. Its course includes science, drawing, com- 
mercial subjects and an oral test in English. It is alternative to the Matriculation, 
and ranks with it as on Entrance Examination to tiie University. Apparently this 
examination jnay still lead to a University course. In the Punjab on the other hand, 
the University has instituted both an Entrance Examination in science leading to a 
degree, and*a Vinal School Examination called the Clerical and Commercial Examina- 
tion, testing fitness for business, offices, etc. So far as Mr. Cotton’s Review shows, 
this is the only province in which this non-literary examination exists ; and here it is 
conducted by the University. This subject demands mon; careful attention from 
Lo(!al Governments ; and the Government of India desire to receive a n'.porf from each 
Local Goveriiment on the action taken. 

12. Passing on to Prinmi-y education, .the following figures, extracted from Mr. 
Cotton’s Table 1 (page 8), showing the fjercentage of increase in tlu* different classes 
of institutions, are very striking 


Class ok Institution. 


Pkkokntaol of inchuask in 
Institutions, j MupiLs. 


Arts Colleges {Sales 

Secondary Schools | 

Primary Schools { 


13 

150 

9 

1 

7 

16 


+ 11 
+ 93 
+ 13 
+ 17 

+ 13 
K 17 


It is primary eduoation which has the chief claim on the Stale ; and the above 
figures must be regarded as iin.satisfactory. Tlie tigui(!s given in Table XCIX (page 
181) show liow backward Primary e<lucati<>n still is throughout India, 'i'he ix;i'c;eiit- 
age of the male j)opulation of .school-going jige attending Primary Scliools is only 
1'7'95, the lowest iKirocntagcs being 8'76 in (he Punjab and 6 83 in the North-Western 
J’rovinces and Oudh, In view of these figures, the rate ot jaogniss is wholly unsatis- 
factory. The figures for expenditure given in Tal)le XXH’ (page 31) also iiidic.ate 
disregard of the aocepted attitude of Government towards Primary ed\ication. The 
increase in total expenditure has been 15 ))er cent, for the i)\hmiu(mui\mi ; in 
colleges it hits tx'cn 14, in the Secondary Schools 16, and in Primary Schools 15. 
’j’hc total expenditure on Secondary Schools is 1142 laklis ii, gainst llOJ lakhs 
on Primtiry Schools. It luis Ixam accejUed that - I’rimary education pos.se, sses 
an almost exclusive claim ujxui Ixxtal Eunds set ajjart for e<hica(ion, and a large claim 
on Provincial revenues ” (Home Department Resolution of 7th September 1894), It 
is necessary to reiterate this statement ; for the figures for JTimary Schools showing 
the number of pupils and the _cxi>enditurc are alike unsatisfactory. 'I'he North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab arc the provinces that specially require 
improvement. As Mr. Cotton shows in paragraph 115 the matter had attracted the 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor of the former province. The decision of the 
Government of India in favour of charging fees to scholars of all clas.ses (making 
only sx)ecial exemptions on ar;eouiit of poverty) also requires to be t;nforccd {ride, 
paragraph 17 of Home Depiirtmeut Resolution of 23rd Octolmr 1884). The Goviun- 
ment of India desire to receive a .sjxicial re^wrl on tlie staU; of piiuiary education 
from each province, 

13 . The quality of the education in Primary Schools may perhaps to a certain 
extent be estimated from the figures as to the average cost of each pupil given in TaWe 
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OVI 207). This table shows that {excluding: Burma, the cinumistanees of 

which are peculiar) the cheapest education is given in Bengal ; and It is also 
apparently the least efficient. The Lieutenant-Governor is now (ride Bengal Govern- 
ment Resolution No. 2003-KducRtion, dated lltfi Jidy la-stl dealing wdtlvthis matter. 
Mr. Pedler’a Report, published with that Resolution shows that the quality of the 
Primary education of the Central Provinces is good. The information l.eforti theJ 
Government of India shows tlud Primary education is also tfood in Itotiihny Brwt| 
Madt^. But it is dosiral>h‘ to liave clearer information on this ^oint than is avail- ' 
afile "nSr the other provin(-es. The . Diroetor of each imnunce miisl in fut\irc give a 
clear descri])tion, in his (piinquennial report, of the kind of education given in the 
Primary Schools and of the progres.s in its character as indicated by examinatlonii 
conducted on the lines laid down hy the Education Commission in recommendations 
Nos. 7 and 9 (paragia|di 124 of their report) which were especially note<i and accepted 
hy the Government of India. 

14. Mr. Cotton remarks that “ the system of Primary Examination, s is very 
complicated." It would yiorhap.s V>e more ni‘t^urat<‘ to say that the information siipplied 
reganiing these examinations is very meagre ami indefinite. Nor can it be said that 
the subjectof Secondary Examinations is v(Tv satisfactorily treated in the Review. 
The whole question of e.vaminations is otie of great imiwu-tance ; and tlte Government 
of India desire to invit<i s])eei!il attention to it, and diivct (hat the system of both 
Primary and Secondary Examinations be fullv eonsideri'd and veytorlod on by each 
Local Govornnicnt. The (diameter and efi'ects of the-e examinatinns have attracted 
attention all o\er India, In tlu’ North-lVi'stern I’rovinees and Gudh this question 
has formed the subject of an inquiry n'snlting in Resolution No. 262, dated 27th June 
last. In Madras a part of it lias forimsi the subject of an intoix'sting discussion to 
which reference is nimie in the Education Rejiort for 1807-98 (paragraph P9) There 
is a .strong impre.ssion in many influential <]eartcr.s that tlic jirescnl system fosters 
“ cramming ” in the* earliest years of a boy’.s education and subordinates educational 
work almost from the first to public examination, s. This is a matter that calls for 
most serious consideration. The Governmetit of India must, therefore, ask every 
Local Government to submit a clear reyiort on the system actually in force, to eoiiqiare 
}t with the priiieiiile.s laid down l>v llu- Education Ootiiriiission in jiaragriiphs 124 and 
283 of their reiiort, to examine its oyioratioti and effi'Cts in tli*' light of exiKU'ieiiec and 
of the ojiinioii of the best (‘dncational authorities of the province, and to make such 
recommendations as may seem oxyiedient. The whole qiu'stion wilt then be considered 
by the Government of India and final orders will Issue. 

15. It is convenient at this point to examine the information regarding the edu- 
cation of girls. Mr. Cotton points out. that, owing to the large yinqxirtion of Euro- 
peans and Native Christians t,o be found in Seeondarv Schools for girls, it is necessary 
to turn attention mainly to the statistics for Primary Schools. These show indeed 
that progres.s is tieing made, Vmt that it. is very slow. The percentage of increase in 
the number of girls in jiiiblic institutions in the preceding quinquennium was 27 and 
in the present (yuinquenniuni only 17. The proportion of girls'in public institutions to 
girls of school-going age was 1'68 in 1886-87 ; 1’80 in 1891-92 ; and 210 in 1896-97. 
The ob.serv'ations of the Director of tlie North-Western Provinces and Ondh quoted in 
paragraph 214 of the Review arc worthy of attention a.s indicating the causes of the 
unsatisfactory state of female eduealion in that province. The.se are, (1) the 
indifference of the people, (2) opposing social c.ustoms, (3) the want of schools, 
(4) the want of trained teachers, and (5) the want of earnest effort on the part of 
Government. The same causes undoubtedly operate elsewhere ; and, in view of the 
very nnsatisfactorv stat.e of things in other provinces, general attention is invited 
to these remarks. 
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16. The character of the information supplied regarding Training Schools as set 
forth in paraigi^ 139 of Mr. Cotton’s Review is unsatisfactory ; and an effort will be 
made to pwsorfbe deflnitely the form in which information is in future to l)e submitted. 
This, however, is not the only case in which the prescribed forms require revision .so 
astomaJtethe information more intelligible and useful ; and the whole question 
of their revifdon will be taken up separately. The fact.s regarding Training School.s 
as set forth in paragraph 14f) <>f the Review do not indicate that this important. subject 
receives the attention which it deserves. In Madras, Bombay and the Central 
Brovinces more .atlention lias been given to it tlian elsewhere: but oven in these 
provincc.s miic'h remains to Iw* done. The Govenimcnls of Bengal and flic North- 
Western Provinces and Oudli are now turning attention to this matter ; and the results 
of their action will be watched with interest. The recommendations of the Ei^ucation 
Commission (No. 15, jiaragrapli 224, and No. 21, paragraph 389) regarding Normal 
Schools for teachers in both Primary and Secondary Schools arc commended to 
Local Governments ; and this is another jioint in res])e(rt to which the Government of 
India desire to have a special report, 

17, Attention is invited to the views of the Government of India regarding 
scholarships as expressed in paragraph 24 of H oinc Department Besoliition of the 
23rd October 1884, The obji'Ct before Government was that “ Provision should be 
made by means of a proper .system of scholarships for the rise of youths of proved 
ability from the lowest to the highest grade of institution,” It was pointed out that 
the funds available, “ ought in any case to be so distributed that ample facilities for 
obtaining a good Secondary education are lield out to a large numlier of youths in the 
lower sclinols. The provision for seholarshijis tenjiblc during a University course 
need not he so liberal.” Tlie recommendations of the Efiucation Commission to give 
effect to this subject w(‘re approved by the Government of India, 'these recommen- 
dations are contained in paragraph 283(12tol4l and paragraph 338 (14) of their 
report. The following figures taken from pages 102, 170 and 216 of the Review are 
instruetivc in this connection : - 


J’KIU’KNTAOE OF TOTAE KXPKNDITUKK 

ONScrToi,.\nsnips devoted in 1896-97 to 


I'ROVINCE. j 

Primary 
Schools 
for Boys. 

Secondary 
S(dio<tls 
for Boys. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

Madras ... ... ••• 

1 

22 

31 

Bombav... 

14 

38 

20 

Bengal ... 

8 

37 

42 

N.-W. Provinces and Ondh 

1 

46 

36 

Punjab ... 

9 

51 

17 

Central Provinces ... 

13 

65 

15 

Burma ... 

13 

22 

19 

Assam ... 

7 

44 

38 

Coorg ... 

2 


62 

Berar 

2 

78 

20 

Average , . . 

8 

41 

30 


It will be observed that the order regarding t.he preforctict! to bo given to Second- 
ary education is overlooked in Madras and Bengal and does not receive sufficient 
consideration in other provinces. The figures for Goorg are exceptional and require 
explanation. Again, if the figures in columit 2 ol Table LVIII (page 102) of the 
Review be compared with those in Table XXV on ])age 33, it will be seen also that 



Bengal lias considerably exceeded, and the Punjab has reached the 2 irer cent, limit 
fixed by tJie Bdneation Coniinission for Scholarships tenable in Arts Colleges to which 
attentilln should be drawn. The Government of India must insist on their ordei-s 
being\\irved. 

18.^^'he other .sections of Mr Cotton’s Report do not call for special comment, 
from the Government of India. The Local Governments will no doubt gtve them due 
attention. There are defects in the jireimration of this Quinquennial Report which 
will be provided against in future. But the rejiort. makes clear the great need that 
('xists for steady general super’ ision to keep the local Eduttational Dejuirtmcnts faith- 
ful to the broad lines of the declared policy of Government. Its jiiTusal gives an 
unfavourable opinion of the progress that has been made, of the manner in which 
previous orders of the Government of India are observed by Local Governments, and of 
the general system of management and control. Ia)cal Governments have not only 
in many respects neglected the principles lahl down by the Government of India, b\it 
have also divested themselves of resj)onsibility and left educational administrat ion in 
t he. hands of subordinate authorities or of^^sponsiblo and sometimes incomi)etent 
|)ersons. Among the special jjoinls that attract attention are the small ]>rogre8.s 
made in Primary education, the weakness and inotticicncy of the system of inspection, 
the contradictory and chaotic condition of Provincial management, and the inade- 
<inacy of Training Schools and Colleges. The Government of India liave invited 
attention to specific rules and principles which have been ignored, and have asked for 
sjxicial rcjKtrts on particular subjects. They trust that this may )ea<l to a sounder 
system of educational administration. 
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